

































































English Intonation 


Intonation - the rise and fall of pitch in our voices - plays a 
crucial role in how we express meaning. This accessible intro¬ 
duction shows the student how to recognize and reproduce 
the intonation patterns of English, providing clear explana¬ 
tions of what thev mean and how thev are used. It looks in 

^ * 

particular at three key functions of intonation - to express 
our attitude, to structure our messages to one another, and to 
focus attention on particular parts of what we are saying. An 
invaluable Guide to how English intonation works, it is com- 
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plete with extensive exercises, drills and practice material, 
encouraging students to produce and understand the intona¬ 
tion patterns for themselves. The accompanying CD contains 
a wealth of spoken examples, clearly demonstrating English 
intonation in context. Drawing on the perspectives of both 
language teaching and linguistics, this textbook will be wel- 
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coined by both learners of English and beginning undergrad- 
uates in phonetics and linguistics. 

j. c. wells is Professor of Phonetics at Universitv 
College, London. He has lectured in countries all over the 
world and makes regular appearances on BBC Radio and 
TV. He is author of the three-volume set Accents of English 
(Cambridge University Press, 1982). 
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Preface 


This book is written from a descriptive-linguistic and language-teaching perspec¬ 
tive. It is intended both for native speakers and for learners of English at university 
level. My aim is to help the reader to recognize and reproduce the important into¬ 
nation patterns of English and to understand what they mean and how they are 
used. The emphasis is on conversational English. 

My debt to my teachers J. D. O’Connor and Michael Halliday will be evi¬ 
dent. Among more recent writers on intonation I would particularly mention Paul 
Tench, to whom I owe the idea of devoting a separate chapter to each of the three 
Ts. My other main sources are listed in the References. 

I have benefited from many discussions over the vears with mv colleasues 
Michael Ashby, Patricia Ashby, Jill House and John Maidment. Email discussions 
on the Supras list were stimulating, particularly the input from Tamikazu Date. 
Mercedes Cabrera offered useful comments on a draft version. Thanks to all. 

Thanks, too, to those whose voices are heard, along with my own. on the 
accompanying CD: Michael Ashby, Patricia Ashby. Jill House, Alison Keable. 
Josette Lesser, Jane Setter and Matt Youens. And thanks to Masaki Taniguchi for 
help with proofreading. 


IX 






1.1 What is intonation? 


Intonation is the melody of speech. In studying intonation we study 
how the pitch of the voice rises and falls, and how speakers use this pitch variation 
to convey linguistic and pragmatic meaning. It also involves the study of the 
rhythm of speech, and (in English, at any rate) the study of how the interplay of 
accented, stressed and unstressed syllables functions as a framework onto which 
the intonation patterns are attached. 

If we had no intonation, our speech would be - in the literal sense of the word - 
monotonous. Either it would all remain on one pitch throughout, or every utterance 
would employ exactly the same stereotyped tune at all times. But speakers do 
neither of those things: they make the pitch of their voice rise. fall, jump and 
swoop, in all sorts of different ways. Even the most boring speaker has access 
to a considerable repertoire of tunes (intonation patterns) - though maybe some 
speakers are better than others at exploiting this. Lively speakers typically make 
good use of the wide repertoire of possible intonation patterns that English offers. 

This is true both for the broadcaster, lecturer, preacher, politician, or business¬ 
man addressing a public audience and for the participant in an ordinary everyday 
conversational interchange or informal chat. 

The purpose of this book is to show how intonation works in English, and to 
describe a selection of the intonation patterns of English from the point of view of 
English language teaching (ELT). The emphasis is on points that should be useful 
for those teaching or learning English as a non-native language. At the same time 
it will, I hope, enable native speakers of English to appreciate the functioning of 
English intonation. 

Why is the study of English intonation useful for the student of English? The 
linguistic study of any language is of course academically valuable in itself. But 
for the learner of English there is also a very practical reason for making some 
attempt to acquire a command, both active and passive, of its intonation. 

If they study pronunciation at all, learners of English usually concentrate on 
the segmental phonetics - the ‘sounds' of the language (known technically as 
the segments). It is indeed important to learn to recognize and reproduce the 
consonant sounds and vowel sounds of English and the differences between them. 
Every learner of English should be taught to make the r/?-sounds of thick and this, 
the vowel sound of nurse , and the differences in sound between leave and live , 
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bet and bat. Most learners also learn about word stress. They know that happy is 
stressed on the first syllable, but regret on the second. But intonation (also known 
as prosody or suprasegmentals) is mostly neglected. The teacher fails to teach 
it, and the learner fails to learn it. Like other elements of language, some gifted 
learners will pick it up more or less unconsciously; but many will not. 

The problem is this: native speakers of English know that learners have diffi¬ 
culty with vowels and consonants. When interacting with someone who is not a 
native speaker of English, they make allowances for segmental errors, but they 
do not make allowances for errors of intonation. This is probably because they 
do not realize that intonation can be erroneous. 

After all, almost any intonation pattern is possible in English; but different 
intonation patterns have different meanings. The difficulty is that the pattern the 
learner uses may not have the meaning he or she intends. Speakers of English 
assume that - when it comes to intonation - you mean what you say. This may 
not be the same as what you think you are saying. 

Audio recordings of selected examples from the text and exercises are provided 
on the accompanying CD. The icon Q tells you which they are. 

The intonation symbols used in this book are explained in appendix Al. 


EXERCISES 

El. 1.1 Listen to the following sentences spoken (i) normally and (ii) strictly on a monotone (= the 

pitch of the voice stays level, not going up and not going down). Repeat them aloud in the same 
way. 

9 I 'can't \stand it. 

9 1 What do I do \now? 

9 O / Lord , 1 'open thou our \lips ! 

9 Are you 'ready to /answer? 

9 'Silly old \fool i 

What do these sound like when spoken on a monotone? Would they ever be said like this in real 
life? (Singing? Chanted in a church service? In conversation, with some special meaning?) 

EU.2 Pitch awareness exercise. 9 Listen to the syllable ma said with high pitch (~ma) and then 
with low pitch ( jna). Imitate. Learn to produce high (H) or low (L) pitch at will. 


ma 

ma 

ma 

_ma 

_ma 

_ma 

H 

H 

H 

L 

L 

L 

_ma 

"ma 

“ma 

_ma 

-ma 

“ma 

L 

H 

H 

L 

L 

H 


EL 1.3 Repeat El. 1.2, but with English words. 


mine 

_ mine 

_ mine 

mine 

mine 

H 

L 

L 

H 

H 

_yours 

“yours 

“yours 

_yours 

.yours 

L 

H 

H 

L 

L 






1.2 Prosodic features 




The prosodic (or suprasegmental) characteristics of speech are those 

: pitch, loudness and speed (or tempo, or speech rate: its inverse is the duration 

:: the constituent segments). These combine together to make up the rhythm of 

• peech, and are combined in turn with stretches of silence (pause) to break up the 
" aw of speech. 

To some extent prosodic characteristics are the same in all languages. It is 

Jobably true of all human societies that speakers speed up when they are excited 

:r impatient and slow down when they are being thoughtful or weighty. We all 

•peak more quietly than normal when we do not wish to be overheard. We all have 

• : s P e &k more loudly to be heard over a distance or in noisy conditions (unless, of 

;ourse, we can use modern technology to transmit and amplify the signal for us). 

But it is clear that different languages also regularly differ in their prosodic 

maracteristies. Simply transferring the prosodic patterns of one's mother tongue 

:: LI to a foreign language or L2 (such as English) contributes to making you 

? ound foreign, and may quite possibly lead to your being misunderstood by other 
meakers. 

-i- 

Stress is realized by a combination of loudness, pitch and duration. Some lan- 
r Jtiges use stress placement lexically (= to distinguish between different w'ords in 
;he dictionary). For example, the Greek words ttoAi ['poli] and ttoAu [po'li] differ 
::i meaning. The first means ‘city’, the second means ‘much, very'. The differ¬ 
ence of meaning depends entirely upon the location of the stress, and involves no 
_iiference in the consonant and vowel sounds. Other languages do not use stress 

.exically. in Fiench there are no pairs of words of different meaning distinguished 
by stress placement. 

In English there are a few pairs of words distinguished just by stress, for 

example 'billow and be'low or 'import (noun) and im'port (verb). However, the 

English habit of weakening unstressed vowels means that most pairs of words 

differing in stress often also have differences in their vowel sounds, so that the 

distinction is not carried by stress alone. Nevertheless, English is, like Greek, a 

stress language: stress is an important part of the spoken identity of an English 
word. 

A complicating factor is that differences of stress in English are largely sig¬ 
nalled by pitch movements, as discussed in chapters 2 and 5 below. 

Tone is another prosodic characteristic, being realized mainly by differences 
.n the pitch of the voice (e.g. high level, mid level, low level, rising or falling). 
A high pitch results from the relatively rapid vibration of the vocal folds in the 
.arynx, a low pitch from a relatively slow vibration. An acceleration in the rate 
of vibration is heard as a rising pitch, a slowing down as a falling pitch. In a level 
pitch the vocal folds vibrate at a constant rate. 

Some languages use tone lexically. For example, in Thai the syllable [kha:] 
has different meanings depending on the tone with which it is said. With tone 1 
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(a mid level tone) it means ‘to be stuck’. With tone 2 (low level) it is the name of 
a plant, ‘galingale’. With tone 3 (falling) it means ‘value’, with tone 4 (high level) 
‘to trade’, and with tone 5 (rising) ‘leg’. In Mandarin Chinese, [ma] with tone 1 
(high) means ‘mother’, with tone 2 (rising) ‘hemp’, with tone 3 (low fall-rise) 
horse , and with tone 4 (falling) ’to scold . In Zulu, [i'jiagga] inyanga with high 
tones on the first and last syllables means ‘moon, month’, but with high tone only 
on the first syllable means ’traditional practitioner, herbalist’. 

Some languages have tonal differences, but only on stressed syllables. In Nor¬ 
wegian, ['bpnor] has two possible meanings. With one tone on the stressed syllable 
it means ’peasants’ (. binder ), but with another, ‘beans’ (banner). 

Tokyo Japanese makes lexical use of what is known as pitch accent, which is 
manifested as a sudden drop in pitch immediately after the place in the word where 
the accent (if any) is located. The segmental string [hapi] hashi with no accent 
means ’end, edge’. With an accent on the first syllable it means ‘chopsticks’, 
and with an accent on the second syllable it means ‘bridge’. For ‘chopsticks’ the 
second syllable is much lower pitched than the first, but the difference between 
‘bridge’ and ‘end, edge’ is manifested in the pitch of the syllable at the beginning 
of the following particle, e.g. in the [ga] of hashi-ga , which is low pitched for 
‘bridge’ but not for ‘end, edge’. 


EXERCISES 

El.2.1 Practise making and hearing sequences of high and low level tones. 

“ma_ma .ma'ma _ma~ma_ma ~ma_ma“ma ~ma~ma_ma 

H L L H L H H H L L H H L 

_one"two "one'two _one_two _one"two“one "one_two"one 

LH H H L L LHH HLH 

F.l.2.2 Practise hearing and produce falling and rising tones, in which there is a change of pitch 


a single syllable. 






9 \ma 

/ma 

\ma\ma 

/ma/ma 


Xima\ma 

HL 

LH 

HL HL 

LH LH 

■ HLX.;LH: : 4(}; 

/yLH HL 

9 \mine 

/mine 

/mine 

\mine 

/unxknown 

xiin/known 

HL 

LH 

LH 

HL 

LH HL 7$!i£ 

HL LH 





a tone 



English has nothing like these prosodic characteristics of Thai, Man¬ 
darin, Zulu, Norwegian or Japanese. English does not use tone lexically, in this 
sense, it is not a tone language. But English does use tone for intonation. 










1.3 Is English a tone language? 

We can say any English word with any of the intonational 'tones' identified in 
this book, but the choice of tone does not alter the lexical identity of the word. 
Whichever we say of 

ft \chair 

ft / chair 

ft vchair 

- the lexical meaning (= the meaning as shown in a dictionary) is still the same. 
The non-lexical meaning is different, as discussed in chapter 2, where we see that 
a fall may indicate definiteness, a rise may indicate incompleteness, and a fall-rise 
may indicate implications. But these intonational meanings apply equally to any 
other word: 

ft \ monk ey 

ft / monk ey 

ft v monk ey 

or, more usually, to a clause, sentence, or sentence fragment. 

Thus English makes use of tone intonationally, but not lexically. In fact the 
intonation system of English constitutes the most important and complex part 
of English prosody. By combining different pitch levels (= unchanging pitch 
heights) and contours (= sequences of levels, changing pitch shapes) we express 
a range of intonational meanings: breaking the utterance into chunks, perhaps 
distinguishing between clause types (such as statement vs. question), focusing on 
some parts of the utterance and not on others, indicating which part of our message 
is background information and which is foreground, signalling our attitude to what 
we are saying. 

Some of this intonational meaning is shown in writing, through the use of 
punctuation, but most of it is not. This is why spoken English, as spoken by 
native speakers, is richer in information content than written English. This is also 
why some non-native speakers, not being attuned to English intonation and what 
it means, may fail to catch a substantial part of the overall meaning of something 
spoken by a native speaker. 

We complain, ‘It’s not what you said, it’s the way that you said it', meaning 
that your words when written down appear innocuous - yet when spoken aloud 
they were offensive or insensitive. The same words in the same grammatical 

c- 

constructions may have different pragmatic effects. This is because they may differ 
in intonation, and perhaps also in other, paralinguistic, features (e.g. huskiness, 
breathiness, whisper, nasality, special voice qualities). 

Like other prosodic characteristics, intonation is partly universal (= the same 
in all languages), but also partly language-specific (= differing from one language 
to another). Languages differ in the intonation patterns they use, and in the extent 
to which they rely on intonation to convey aspects of meaning. More importantly, 
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the same physical pattern of rises and falls may have different meanings - different 
pragmatic implications — in different languages. 

A low-rise tone pattern may signal a simple statement in Danish or Norwe¬ 
gian. But in most kinds of English it has implications of non-finality, or perhaps 
uncertainty or truculence. An accent on a pronoun (a high tone, say) may have a 
neutral meaning in many African languages, and indeed in French or some other 
European languages; but in English it highlights the pronoun, perhaps suggesting 
a contrast between its referent and some other person involved. 

Between speakers of different languages, intonation patterns can be much more 
easily misunderstood than segmental patterns. 


EXERCISES 

El.3.1 Practise making and hearing mixtures of level and moving tones on sequences of 
monosyllables. 

® ~ma\ma \ma.ma \ma~ma 

H HL HL L HL H 

_no/no no\no \no_no 

L LH H HL HL L 


1.4 I he three Ts: a quick overview of 

English intonation 

As concerns intonation, speakers of English repeatedly face three 

types of decision as they speak. They are; how to break the material up into 

chunks, what is to be accented, and what tones are to be used. These linguistic 

intonation systems are known respectively as tonality, tonicity and tone. We refer 
to them as the three Ts. 

Tonality. The first matter a speaker has to decide is the division of the spoken 

material into chunks. There will be an intonation pattern associated with each 

chunk. These chunks are known as intonation phrases or IPs. Each IP in an 

utterance has its own intonation pattern (or ‘tune’). (Various authors use various 

other names for the IP, including ‘word group’, ‘tone group’ and ‘intonation 

group’.) In general, we make each clause into a separate IP. (The symbols | and 
|| represent the boundaries between IPs.) 

Because I love languages | I’m studying intonation. || When I’ve finished this 
book, | I’ll know a lot more about it. 

However, the speaker does not inevitably have to follow the rule of an IP for 
each clause. There are many cases where different kinds of chunking are possible. 


/ma ma ;v as kina_ma “ ma/m a 

L H LH 

'no nov/C?-; Tno/no _no\no 

. L HL 







_ 1-4 The three Ts: a quick overview o f English intonation 

- example, if a speaker wants to say We don 7 know who she is. it is possible to 
• whole utterance as a single IP (= one intonation pattern): 

* f We don't know who she is. 


zEit it is also possible to divide the material up. in at least the following possible 

'■'ays: 

h We don't know | who she is. 

** We | don't know who she is. 

** We don't | know who she is. 

** We | don't know | who she is. 

Thus the speaker may present the material as two. or three, pieces of information 

rather than as a single piece. This is tonality (or chunking), and is the topic of 
chapter 4. 

Tonicity. Speakers use intonation to highlight some words as important for 

:he meaning they wish to convey. These are the words on which the speaker 

focuses the hearer's attention. To highlight an important word we accent it. More 

precisely, we accent its stressed syllable (or one or both of its stressed syllables. 

if it has more than one). That is to say, we add pitch prominence (= a change in 

pitch, oi the beginning of a pitch movement) to the rhythmic prominence that a 

stressed syllable bears. The accents that result are also the ‘hooks* on which the 
intonation pattern is hung. 

Which words are to have attention drawn to them by being accented? And 
vhich are not to be focused on in this way? In particular, where is the speaker to 
locate the last accent (the nucleus) within the intonation phrase? The nucleus is 
the most important accent in the IP. It indicates the end of the focused part of the 
material. In teims of pitch, it is marked out by being the place where the pitch 
change or pitch movement for the nuclear tone begins. 



In this example the nucleus is the syllable -die-. It does not matter what nuclear 
tone is used: the point is that the tone movement begins on this syllable. In this 
way both the syllable -die- and the word ridiculous are accented. (Some authors 
call it the tonic rather than the nucleus. Other names are 'intonation centre’ 
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and ‘sentence accent’ or even ‘sentence stress’.) The nucleus is usually placed at 

the end of the IP unless there are special reasons for it to go somewhere else. 

At this point we need to consider the anatomy of the IP as a whole. The part 

of the IP that follows the nucleus is called the tail. By definition, the tail contains 

no accented syllables. If the nucleus is located on the last syllable in an IP, there 
is no tail: 




\sure. 




Em /sure. 


* m* 


II an IP contains an accent in the part before the nucleus, the first (or only) such 

accent is called the onset. The part extending from the onset to the last syllable 
before the nucleus is called the head: 


It was re'markably \good. 



It was re'markably vgood. 



In this example the onset is the syllable -mark-. There is a pitch change there, 
making the syllable stand out. In this way the syllable, and therefore the word 
remarkably , are accented. The syllables -markably constitute the head. 

The part before the onset is called the prehead. By definition, the prehead 
contains no accented syllables. In the example the prehead is It was re-. 

If an IP contains no accented syllables before the nucleus, there is no head. If it 

contains no unaccented syllables before the first accent (onset or nucleus), there 
is no prehead. 

The boundaries of prehead, head, nucleus and tail do not necessarily coincide 
with word boundaries, although they always coincide with syllable boundaries. 

Although every IP contains a nucleus, not all IPs contain a prehead, a head or 
a tail. 

For most utterances, the speaker can select from a wide range of possible 
intonation patterns. Depending on the circumstances and the meaning, the nucleus 





1.4 The three Ts: a quick overview of English intonation 

can be put in various places. For example, the statement We 're planning to fly to 
Italy could be said as: 

ft We're 'planning to fly to 'Italy. 


prehead head nucleus tail 

Here, the nucleus is It- and the tail is -aly. The onset is plan-, and the head is 
planning to fly to. The prehead is We're. 

However, the same statement could also be said in anv of the following wavs. 

* w 

depending on the circumstances under which it is uttered. (The underlining shows 
the location of the nucleus. The mark 1 shows the accented syllables. ) 

ft We're 'planning to 'fly to Italy, 

ft Were ' plann ing to fly to Italy, 

ft 'We're planning to fly to Italy. 

The question of tonicity (or nucleus placement) is the topic of chapter 3. 

Tone. Having decided the tonicity - that is, having selected a suitable location 
for the nucleus - what kind of pitch movement (what tone) is the speaker going 
to associate with it? 

For example, a speaker wanting to say You mustn't woriy can choose between 
several possible tones: 

(fall) 


ft 

You 

'mustn’t 

\worry. 


• 

• • 

Y. 

(rise) 

ft 

You 

'mustn’t 

/worry. 


• 

• • 

• 

(fall-rise) 

ft 

You 

'mustn’t 

vworrv. 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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The basic choice between fall, rise and fall—rise is discussed in chapter 2. In 
general, a fall tends to indicate that the information conveyed is, or could be, 
complete, whereas a rise or fall-rise tends to indicate that there is something 
more to come (either from the same speaker, or from a different speaker). The 
default tone (= the tone used it there are no special circumstances) for statements, 
exclamations, commands and wh questions is a fall, but for yes-no questions it 
is a rise. A fall-rise often signals particular implications. 

We also have to make decisions about which words (if any) in addition to 
the nucleus are to be accented. There may be different kinds of prenuclear pitch 
pattern. There are also tone choices involving more subtle distinctions than a 
simple tall vs. rise vs. fall-rise. For example, a fall can be a high fall, a low fall 
or a rise-fall. These further choices are discussed in chapter 5. 

Although logically the speaker first has to decide the tonality, then the tonicity, 
and last of all the tone, it is convenient for our discussion to treat the three Ts 
in reverse order, namely: tone (chapter 2), then tonicity (chapter 3), then tonality 

(chapter 4). Alter that we deal with the less crucial choices in chapter 5, and bring 
everything together in chapter 6. 

EXERCISES 

El.4.1 Say whether the lollowing pairs differ in tonality, tonicity or tone. 

1 (i) So! | You want to kill me! 

(ii) So you want to kill me! 

2 (i) Em ‘angry about his be'haviour. 

(ii) I'm 'angry about his behaviour. 

3 (i) She vwants to be invited. 

(ii) She /warns to be invited? 

4 (i) ' Some of us | are 'very ' pleased . 

(ii) 'Some of 'us | are 'very pleased. 

5 (i) I \dqrft think | it’s \fair . 

(ii) I v don’t think | it's \fair. 

;E^|,2 For each of the following, identify the nucleus and (if present) the onset, prehead, head and 
tail. Tone is not relevant. 

‘ Neve r! 

A‘mazing! 

'Thirty- 1 five . 

I 'don’t believe it. 

Is ‘that what you think? 

I ‘just don’t a'gree with you. 

We’ve had a ' wond erful holiday. 

There’s a'nother train ' comi ng. 

'When will you de'cide? 

It’s im possi ble. 
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1.5 The functions of intonation 




Native speakers of English exploit intonation patterns in many subtle 

• ays that are not obvious at first sight. If you speak English as a second or foreign 
. anguage, these uses of intonation may have no parallel in your first language. This 
.an lead to a breakdown in communication when a native speaker is interacting 

• ith a non-native speaker. In a conversational situation, many a non-native speaker 
may fail to understand some or all of that pail: of the native speaker's message that 
-> conveyed by intonation patterns. The native speaker, unaware both of his or 
r.er own use of intonation and of the non-native's failure to pick up on it. wrongly 
assumes that the message has been fullv understood. Later, it becomes evident 
mat the message has not been fully understood, and neither participant in the 
conversation knows why. 

It may well be the case that English makes more elaborate use of intonation 
m signal meaning than do most other languages. This is a further reason why it 
mould not be neglected by learners and teachers of English as a foreign language. 

What, then, are the functions of English intonation? We can recognize several. 

• The attitudinal function. The most obvious role of intonation is to 

express our attitudes and emotions - to show shock or surprise, plea¬ 
sure or anger, interest or boredom, seriousness or sarcasm, and many 
others. We do this by tone. 

• The grammatical function. Intonation helps identify grammatical 

structures in speech, rather as punctuation does in writing. We use 
intonation to mark the beginning and end of grammatical units such 
as clause and sentence (the demarcative function). We do this by 
tonality. We also use intonation to distinguish clause types, such as 
question vs. statement, and to disambiguate various grammatically 
ambiguous structures (the syntactic function). We do this mainly by 
tone. 

• The focusing (also called accentual or informational ) function. Into¬ 
nation helps to show what information in an utterance is new and what 
is already known. We use it to bring some parts of the message into 
focus, and leave other parts out of focus; to emphasize or highlight 
some parts and not others. We do this by tonicity and by the place¬ 
ment of other accents. This is one of the most important functions of 
English intonation, and perhaps the function most readily taught in 
the EFL classroom. We combine accentuation with the choice of tone 
to present some longer stretches of the message as constituting the 
foreground of the picture we paint, while leaving other stretches as 
background. These are pragmatic functions. 

• The discourse (or cohesive) function. Intonation signals how 

sequences of clauses and sentences go together in spoken discourse, 
to contrast or to cohere. It functions like the division of written text 
into sentences and paragraphs. It enables us to signal whether or not 
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INTRODUCTION 


we have come to the end of the point we are making; whether we want 
to keep talking or are ready to give another speaker a turn. 

The psychological function. Intonation helps us organize speech into 
units that are easy to perceive, memorize and perform. We can all 
repeat an arbitrary string of three, four or five numbers, but not a 

string of ten - unless we split them into two units of five. This is why 
we need tonality. 

The indexical function. Just as with other pronunciation features, 

intonation may act as a marker of personal or social identity. What 

makes mothers sound like mothers, lovers sound like lovers, lawyers 

sound like lawyers, clergymen sound like clergymen, newsreaders 

sound like newsreaders, officials sound like officials? Partly, their 
characteristic intonation. 


1.6 Intonation in EFL: transfer and interference 

* o' *v>*t~x*'/*' <-;r jL*s '£'.*> < £\ 

As in other areas of foreign or second language learning, learners of 

English will tend to start by assuming that English is like their own first language. 

They will transfer the intonation habits of the LI to the L2. To some extent, 

this assumption may well be correct. All those elements of intonation that are 

truly universal must, by definition, apply to English just as they do to other 
languages. 

Depending on the learner’s LI, there may indeed be many other, non-universal, 
elements of intonation that are the same in English as in the LI, thus allowing their 
positive transfer to the learner's use of English (his or her so-called interlan¬ 
guage). For example, German and Dutch have tonicity systems extremely similar 
to that of English, so that German and Dutch learners already know this part of 
English intonation. French, however, does not use tonicity in the same way, and 
French learners typically have difficulties with English tonicity because of their 
negative transfer of the French system to English. Unchecked, the assumption 

that English is like your L1 thus leads to interference from the L1 as inappropriate 
elements are transferred. 

A more complex example of positive transfer of German tonicity into English 
is seen in the following example: 

English : I’ve 'lost my 'bag. 

German : Ich habe meine ‘ Tasch e verloren. 

I have my bag lost. 

In English, the ordinary intonation pattern for this sentence involves a nucleus on 
the word bag , which happens to be the last word. The ordinary intonation pattern 
of German equally involves a nucleus on Tasche , the German for ‘bag’, although 
because of the different word order in German it is not the last word. The German 
word order is different from the English. Despite this, in German as in English 
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the principle applies that in such sentences the nucleus goes on the grammatical 
object (the last lexical noun phrase). Thus the superficial difference between the 
two languages (nucleus on the last word in English, but not in German) is less 
important than the deeper, more abstract rule which the two languages share 
(nucleus on the object noun). 

As an example of negative transfer of an intonation pattern from an LI into 
English, consider this example: 

A: What job would you like to have? 

B: I haven’t thought about it. 

Native speakers of English would normally place the nucleus for B*s reply on 
thought : 

B: I haven’t 'thought about it. 

__ 

French people, whose language does not share the English rule directing accents 
away from function words, would be likely to say: 

B: I haven’t thought about 'it. or 

_ 

B: I haven’t thought a'bout it. 

W . 

In the corresponding Japanese sentence the last word is a negative particle such as 
nai, which in Japanese carries the equivalent of the nucleus. So a Japanese speaker 
of English would tend to place the English nucleus on the word that incorporates 
the translation of nai, namely haven V: 

B: I ' haven ’t thought about it. 

Germans, though, enjoy the benefit of positive transfer from their own pattern: 

Daruber habe ich nicht 'nachgedacht. 
about-it have I not thought 

- and place the nucleus on thought even though the word order is different. 

English compound words are a source of difficulty for many learners. Even 
speakers of Germanic languages such as German and Danish, who have a com¬ 
pound stress rule in their LI identical to that of English, encounter negative 
transfer in cases where English does not use an expected compound, or where the 
English compound is late-stressed: 

A: 'Was wollen Sie ' trink en? 
what will you drink 

B: 'Ich nehme ' Weifiw ein. 

I take white wine 

Compare English: 

A: 'What would you like to ' drink ? 

B: 'I’ll have some white 'wine. 
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Although German Weifiwein has compound stress QWeifiwein), its English equiv¬ 
alent white wine has phrase stress ( f white 'wine). The same difference is seen in 
'Hauptstadt as against, capital 'city. 

Naturally, speakers of languages that make little or no use of tonicity are likely 

to make many inappropriate tonicity choices in English. Typically, they tend to 

accent the last word in an intonation phrase, even in cases where LI speakers 

ol English would not do so. On occasions this can make such a speaker sound 

bizarre or absurd to the listener, since it sends out the wrong signals about where 

the new information in the message ends, or about what is in focus and what is 
not. 


English: 

French: 

French English: 


In ' most cases | 'standards have greatly im' proved . 
Dans la plupart des 'cas | . . . 

In most 'cases I .. . 


English: 

French: 

French English: 


I can 'see someone. 
Je vois quel' qifun . 

I can see some'one. 


It is not known whether tonality, too, causes problems of negative transfer. Tone 
certainly does, since many languages have characteristic tone patterns or tone uses 
that sound strange or misleading in English, e.g. the rise used by many Norwegians 
and Danes on a simple statement, where most native English speakers would be 
likely to use a fall. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR ESSAY 

1 Explain the terms stress and tone. What does it mean to say that some 

languages use them lexically? 

(For those whose LI is not English) Is your first language a tone 
language? If so, demonstrate this by finding sets of words distin¬ 
guished only by tone. If not, what use does your language make of 
pitch differences? 

2 Is English a tone language? What use does English make of variation 

in the pitch of the voice? 

3 What are ‘the three Ts’? Explain the terms tonicity, tone and tonality. 

4 What functions does intonation perform in English? Does it perform 

the same functions in other languages you are familiar with? 

5 How might the intonation of a learner’s LI cause problems in learning 

and using English intonation? 









v:::v ;::v .* • 
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FALL, RISE AND FALL-RISE 
Falling and non-falling tones 


The most basic distinction among English nuclear tones is that 
between falling and non-falling. 

The various different kinds of falling tone (high fall, low fall, rise-fall) evidently 
have some degree of meaning in common. In this chapter we do not distinguish 
between them, but treat them all as just falls. There is also something in common 
in all the various kinds of non-falling tone (high rise, low rise, mid level, fall-rise). 

S—- ^ • ' • 

which we refer to as non-falls. However, here it is often necessarv to distinguish 
between rises on the one hand and fall-rises on the other. 

A popular idea among language students is that statements are said with a fall, 
questions with a rise. Although there is an element of truth in this generalization, 
it is very far from the complete truth. In English, at any rate, statements may have 
a fall - but they may also have a non-falling tone (a fall-rise or a rise). Questions 
may have a rise - but they may also have a fall. In general there is no simple 
predictable relationship between sentence type and tone choice. Nevertheless, it 
is useful to apply the notion of a default tone (= unmarked tone, neutral tone) 
for each sentence type. 1 As we shall see. the default tone is 


• a fall for statements, exclamations, wh questions and commands: 

• a rise for yes-no questions. 

Another useful generalization is that the default for utterances involving two 
intonation phrases is to have 

• a fall on the main part, and 

• a non-fall on the subordinate or dependent part. 

In sections 2.2-4 we study the anatomy of falls, rises and fall-rises, learning to 
recognize and reproduce these different tones. In sections 2.5-19 we consider 
their use in independent tones, as seen in short utterances that involve only a 
single intonation phrase. Then, in 2.20-5. we look at dependent tones and the 
tones of successive IPs in sequence. Finally, in 2.26-7, we discuss general tone 
meanings and tabulate all the tone meanings we have identified. 
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tone: going up and going down 


In considering tone meanings, we classify sentences according to their dis¬ 
course function. We look in turn at statements, questions, exclamations, com¬ 
mands and interjections. 


EXERCISES 

E2.1.1 Listen and repeat. Listen to the word now spoken with various kinds of falling tone. For the 
moment, the important thing is just to perceive that in each the pitch of the voice falls: it starts 
higher, ends lower. Although they differ in various ways, each is a fall. Repeat them yourself, 
feeling the pitch of the voice fall. If you can whistle, whistle them too. 

$ \now \now \now \now \now 'WLCaY? 


E2.1.2 Listen and repeat. Listen to further monosyllabic words spoken with a falling tone. Some 
have no final consonant; some have a voiced final consonant; some have a voiceless final 
consonant. Does this have any effect on how the pitch movement sounds? 

$ \three \go \four \stay \sure 

\bad \nine \good \sing \come 

\nice \stop \first \right \six ■ AA 

E2.1.3 In class, learners should practise these (and all pair-work exercises in this book) first 
speaking together in chorus, and then speaking individually. 

o marks the ‘context 7 turn in a conversation (to provide a context) 

• marks the drill turn in the conversation (the point of the exercise) ? 

$ c 'Whose is \this? Q • \Mine. 

9 • \Yours . 

• \ John ’s. 

• \Anne’s . 

• xLynn’s . 

® o ‘Where do you \come from? 9 • \ Spai n..?A?S : ;;:'. 

& • \France . • 

• \ Wales . 

• \Greece.- 

• \Leeds. 

E2.1.4 Listen and repeat. Listen to the word now spoken with various kinds of rising tone. 

Again, for the moment, the important thing is just to perceive that in each the pitch of the 
voice rises: it starts lower, ends higher. Although they differ in various ways, each is a rise. 
Repeat them youi self, feeling the pitch of the voice rise. If you can whistle, whistle 
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them too. 


9 / now / now / now / now / now 

E2.1.5 Listen and repeat. Listen to further monosyllabic words spoken with a rise. Does the 
phonetic structure of the word have any effect on how the pitch movement sounds? 

9 / three / play / sure /go / why 

/ bad / mine / vours / good / time 
/ nice / stop / right / thanks /test 

E2.1.6 Pair-work practice. 

9 c 'This money is /John's. 

o 'These are /Sophie's. 

9 o I’d 'like some /chicken, please. 


o We’re 'all /doomed. 


9 * / John's ? 
9* /Whose 0 

• /Sophie's? 

• / Whose ? 
9* / Chick en? 
9 • /Grilled ? 

• / Fried ? 

• / Wings ? 

• / Doomed ? 

• /All of us? 


E.2.1.7 Listen to the difference between a fall and a rise. Depending on the tone used for who? in 
this response, the meaning is quite different (see 2.16). 


9 A: Bill could ask a friend. 

Bl: / Who ? (= Which friend could Bill ask?) 

9 A: Bill could ask a friend. 

B2: / Who ? (= Who did you say could ask a friend?) 


Decide whether each test item is a fall, like Bl, or a rise, like B2. 


9 A: Bill could ask a friend. 

B: Who? (ten items) 



In a falling nuclear tone the pitch of the voice starts relatively high 
and then moves downwards. The starting point may be anywhere from mid to 
high. The endpoint is low. There may be some upward movement before the pitch 
moves downwards (discussed further in 5.5). 

In the simplest cases the fall takes place on a single syllable. We see this 
in cases where the nuclear syllable is the only syllable in the IP. or where the 
nuclear syllable is the last syllable in the IP. The fall then happens on that 
syllable. 
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\Wow! 



It was \ great ! 



In identifying the nuclear tone we must disregard all the pitch levels and pos¬ 
sible pitch movements that are found earlier in the intonation phrase, i.e. before 
the nucleus. (We shall analyse these prenuclear patterns in chapter 5.) 

^ I 'really don’t \ care ! 


0*0 

* 


How 'very \ strange ! 



In both these examples the pitch movement on the nucleus is a fall. The preceding 
pitch patterns are irrelevant in determining the nuclear tone. 

There is very often a step up in pitch as we reach the beginning of the nuclear 
fall. Do not let this mislead you into thinking that the tone is rising. 

I 'really don’t \ care ! 


0*0 

m 




How 1 v ery \ strange ! 
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There may even be some upward movement at the beginning of the nuclear 
syllable. But as long as the pitch then comes down, it is a falling tone. 

Often there are syllables after the nucleus, i.e. a tail. After a falling nucleus, 
the tail is always low. The fall (= the downward pitch movement) happens on 
or from the syllable that bears the nucleus (the lexically stressed syllable). The 
syllable(s) after the nucleus are low pitched. 

9 \ Lovely! 

9 \ Then we’ll see what happens! 


• • • • 



If the vowel in the nucleus syllable is short, or if this vowel is followed by 
a voiceless consonant, there may be insufficient time for the fall to be heard on 
the nuclear syllable itself. The effect is then one of a jump from a higher-pitched 
syllable (the nucleus) to one or more low-pitched syllables (the tail). The overall 
pitch pattern is still a fall. 

9 \ Nifty! 


Again, in identifying a nuclear tone (in these cases as falling) we disregard any 
prenuclear pitch pattern: 

9 'What a disaster! 


For a discussion of different varieties of falling tone, see 5.5. 


EXERCISES 

B2.2.1 Listen and repeat. 



\Wow! 

\Gosh! 

\Great! 

\Cheers! 

\Boo! 

\Super! 

\Crazy! 

\Never! 

\Splendid! 

\Heavens! 

\Rubbish! 

\Nonsense! 

\Awesome! 

\Marvellous! 

\Wonderful! 
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TONE: GOING UP AND GOING DOWN 


E2.2.2 Pair-work practice. 


9 

9 


o I’ll be 'there by \five. 
o It’s 'nearly v eight . 
o 'Care for a / drink ? 
o Can I 'tell /Lucy about it? 
o I 'painted it myxself. 


\Great! 

^ 111 • 

\Good nessl | I’m going to be xlate 
\Thanks! | I’d \love one. 

\No! ) She’ll 'tell \everyone. 
xThere’s a clever girl. 


E2.2.3 Listen and repeat. Ignore the prenuclear material: concentrate on the falling tone that takes 

IT 1 QOP An nr ^ --- 


place on, or starts at, the nucleus. 


9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 


9 

9 

9 


Rixdiculous! 

'How rixdiculous! 

But that’s rixdiculous! 

How 'absolutely rixdiculous! 

I think that’s 'really quite ri xdic ulous! 

Inxcredible! 

‘How in xcred ible! 

That’s in xcredi ble! 

How 'utterly in xcred ible! 

They’re going to find it 'utterly in xcredi ble 

You’re Might! 

You’re xright, you know'. 

You're 'absolutely xright ! 

I think you're 'absolutely xright ! 

You’re going to be proved 'quite xright! 


E2.2.4 Pair-work practice. 


9 

9 


9 

9 


o We’ve 'just got en xgaged . 
o She’s had a 'baby xboy . 
o I got 'seventy perxcent. 
o We won ‘seven-xml. 
o I ' missed the xtrain . 

o 'Now they want us to re- \regi ster. 
o The 'sausages got xburnt . 
o 'Now' he’s crashed his xcar. 
o And 'then the xceil ing fell dowm. 
o He 'couldn’t make himself xheard. 


• 'How xmarvellous! 

• But that’s xwonderful! 

8 'Well xdone! 

• 1 What an a xchievem ent! 

• 'How an xnoyi ng! 

• 'What a paxiaver! 

• ' What a xpity ! 

• ' Oh xdear! 

• 'What a dixsaster! 

• 'How paxthetic! 


For further practice on producing falls in exclamations, turn to 2.17. 














2.3 Rises 



In a rising nuclear tone the pitch of the voice starts relatively low and 

7:1 moves upwards. The starting point may be anywhere from low to mid. and 

7 endpoint anywhere from mid to high. (Some other possibilities are discussed 
5.5.) 

if the nucleus is on the last or only syllable in the intonation phrase, then the 
e takes place on that syllable: 

/Who? 



- cain, in identifying the nuclear tone we must disregard any prenuclear pitch 
:.::ern. 

, i You 'want to talk to /who? 



■'ere is often a step down in pitch as we reach the beginning of the nuclear rise. 
: not let this mislead you into thinking that the tone is falling, 
i f there is a tail (= syllables after the nucleus), the rising pitch movement does 
•: happen wholly on the nuclear syllable, as in the case of a fall. Rather, the rise 
spread over the nuclear syllable and all the following syllables - over the whole 
: :he nucleus plus tail: 

/Chicken? 




/All of us? 



. ms means that the last syllable is actually the highest pitched, even though it is 
-accented. Some people find this difficult to perceive, and instead tend to hear 
;e nucleus later in the intonation phrase than it really is. In fact, if there is no 
:renuclear material the nucleus, perceptually the most salient syllable for native 
oeakers, is actually the lowest-pitched syllable in the IP: 
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o Her name’s Me Kpome ne. • /What did you say her name was?! 


/ What did you say 


her name was? 




EXERCISES 


E2.3.1 Listen and repeat. 



/What? 

/Who? 

/Where? 

/When? 

/Eh? 

/Jim? 

/Madge? 

/Bill? 

/Bob? 

/Sue? 

/Never? 

/Always? 

/Thousands? 

/This one? 

/Carnots? 


E2.3.2 Pair-work practice. 



9 



o You’ll ’have to take the \tube. 


o Ell 'ask \James to help, 
o She was 'reading the \Times. 

C/ — 

o I’d ‘like a \melo n. please, 
o It’s 'time to rex lax. 
c I 'think it was \marvellous. 

c We’ll 'need an assistant. 


Q* /What? 

Q® /Sor ry? 

• /Pardon? 

• •* 4 l 1 ii * 11 • 

9 • / What did you say? 

• /What was that? 



e The / Times ? 

• A / melo n? 

• Re/lax? 



9 • /Linda? 



E2.3.3 Listen to the recording and identify the tones. The nucleus is already underlined for you, 

and the accent mark ' is used as a placeholder for the nuclear tone mark. (The onset accent, too, is 
shown, if there is one.) 



A: 'Who’s ' that over there? 

B: It’s ' Jim , | I ' think. 

A: 'What’s he ' like ? 

B: Oh he’s 'one of our best ' stude nts. 
A: 'What’s he ' study ing? 

B: 'Modern 'languages. 

—-—C? 
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A: ‘Which languages? 

B: 'English. | ' French | and ' Spani sh. 
A: 'That | sounds 'interesting. 

—— l - 


• " • 


• V 

% 



Fall-rises 


In a fall-rise nuclear tone, the pitch of the voice starts relatively high 
r.d then moves first downwards and then upwards again. The starting point may 
'r anywhere from mid to high, the midpoint is low, and the endpoint is usually 
aid. (Some other possibilities are discussed in 5.15.) 

If the nucleus is on the last or only syllable in the intonation phrase, then the 
vitire fall-rise movement takes place on that syllable: 




vMine. 



As usual, in identifying the nuclear tone we must disregard any prenuclear 
: ::ch pattern: 






If there is a tail (= syllables after the nucleus), the falling-rising pitch move- 
vent is spread out over the nucleus and tail. The falling part takes place on the 
' uclear syllable, or between that syllable and the next. The rising part takes 

Face towards the end of the tail and extends up to the last syllable of the 

—' 1 
. M. I 





o 'Are you / ready yet? 
o 'This one’s \ mine . 
o 'Was she /hurt? 


• v Almost. 

• v Mine , you mean. 

• vFortunately, | she xwasn’t. 



vAlmost. 
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vMine, you mean. 



v Fortunately. 



EXERCISES 


E2.4.1 Listen and repeat. 

ft v Nearly. v Parti y. 

v True . vSoon. 
v Virtually. v Happ ily. 


E2.4.2 Pair-work practice. 

ft o 'Are you / sure, then? 

o 'Did he /finish it? 
o 'Is it / ready now? 
ft o Have they 'finished the /housework? • vMost of it. 


ft o You ’promised it for \Thursday. • vFriday. 

ft o You 'said it was \black . • v White . 

o You were \there, | weren’t you? • vYes. 

o There are 'four \quest ions. • v Five . 

o 'This is -Jessica’s book. • vMine. 

ft o He 'sings \tenor. • vBass. 


I v think so. 
v No . ' 
Rev grett ably. 


I vhope so. 




I v think so. 
He v says so. 
v Par tly. 


E2.4.3 Listen and repeat. 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 




I was wrong. 


I saw a \dog . 

we’re 'going to do \gramm ar. 


Mrs v Asht on | will be ’taking the \children 
v you , | I’ll 'deal with you \later. 




E2.4.4 Listen to the recording and identify the tones. The nucleus is already underlined for you. 
The onset, too, is shown (if there is one). 
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ft A: I'm ‘not really ‘ sure, | but I ‘think I may have to 'cancel our meeting. 

B: Oh I’m 'sorry about ' that. )! 'What’s the 'trouble?!! Has 'something come ' up? 

A: Well 'actually | it’s my 1 mothe r. 11 She 'needs to go into ' hosp ital | and she 'wants 
'me | to 'take her there. 



Although simple independent statements can take any tone, they most 
often have a fall. A fall is the default (= neutral, unmarked) tone for a statement. 
We say statements with a fall unless there is a particular reason to use some other 
:one. 

All the uses of the falling tone have some degree of meaning in common. As 
with other tone meanings, it is difficult to define this shared meaning precisely 
in words. But in general we can say that by using a fall we indicate that what 
we say is potentially complete and that we express it with confidence, definitely 
and unreservedly. The fall thus also tends to signal finality. We call this tone 
meaning the definitive fall. 


ft 'This is a \pen . 

We’re \ready. 

My 'name is \John. 

ft I’m de'lighted to \meet you. 

It’s 'ten fifxteen. 


EXERCISES 


E2.5.1 Listen and repeat. At this stage, do not worry about the prenuclear pitch pattern: 
concentrate on getting the fall on the nuclear syllable. 

ft I ‘think it’s \great . 

ft We’re 'all \here . 

ft They’re 'waiting outxside. 

ft It’s 'half past exleven. 

ft I’ll 'go and get some \milk . 

E2.5.2 Listen and repeat. Keep the tail low and level. 

ft She 'lives in \Kent . 

ft She 'lives in \ Kent on. 

ft She 'lives in \Kensington. 

ft She 'lives in \Kett ering, you know. 

ft She 'lives in \Kennington as far as I can tell. 
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Q So x that’s it. 

$ So \that was the trouble. 

U So vthat’s what he wants, 

ft So \thafs what he was getting at. 

ft So \thafs what he told you yesterday. 


E2.5.3 Pair-work practice. 


ft o 'What seems to be the \probl em? 


ft o 'What's the \weather like? 


E2.5.4 Pair-work practice. 

o 'When did you \see him? 
o 'When are you going \back ? 
o 'When’s the ex\am? 
o 'When’ll they \finish? 
o ‘When can we \start ? 

o 'Would you like to /join us? 
o 'Shall we go for a /walk ? 
o Do you 'like /pizza? 
o Have you 'been here be/ fore ? 
o D’you 'come here /often? 


ft • Eve 'hurt my \ foot . 

ft • Eve got a 'pain in my vshoul der. 

• It 5 s a' bout my \ blood pressure. 

• Eve 'broken this \fmgernail. 

• My \feet are hurting. 

ft • It’s \raining. 
ft • 'Sunny and warm . 

• ^Miserable. 

• 'Snowing \ hard. 

• 'Pretty \reasonable. 



•On \Mon day. 

• A ‘week on \ Tuesd ay. 

• 'Next \Wednesday. 

• In 'three weeks’ \ time . 

f J’d \love ft). 

• 'That’s a \great idea. 

• Oh I a xdore it. 

• \Several times. 

• 'Every \week or so. 


E2.5.5 Pair-work practice. Keep the tail low and level. 




o 'Who’s been eating my \biscuits? 


o Is there 'anyone \else who doesn’t 
like it? 


ft • \No one. 

• .\No one has. 

• \No one’s been eating them. 

0 \ No one’s been eating your biscuits, 
ft • \No one’s been eating your wretched 
biscuits^- y; ; 
ft • \I don’t. : / 

• \Mary doesn’t. 

• Re xbecc a doesn't. 

ft • Mrs \Amberley doesn’t. 

• \None of us do. 
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The implicational fall-rise 


Sometimes statements are said with a tone other than a fall - namely 

? a HSe ° r ,alMlSe - 0ne ver >' epical meaning of a non-fall is non-finality 
■hows that the speaker has not reached the end of what he or she wants to 


What did you do next? 


• Well I' opened the /door , | and 

• Well I 'opened the vdoor, I and 


:e rise or fall-rise thus indicates that the clause, phrase or word that bears it 
part of a latger structure. We analyse this tone meaning in sections 2 ?0-5 

• equences of tones). 

But what about non-fall tones on statements that are complete in themselves 
- independent non-falls? We analyse these tone meanings in the sections that 

-low now. 


The most typical meaning of fall-rise tone is that the speaker implies some- 

-ng without necessarily putting it into words. We call this tone meaning the 

-iplicational fall-rise. 

By making a statement with the fall-rise, the speaker typically states one thin* 

" l impll6S S ° methmg furthen Something is left unsaid - perhaps some kind of 
nervation or implication: 


Who’s that? 


Well I 'know her vface. 


me fall nse implies something further: a contrast between what is expressed 
-d what has not, or not yet, been expressed. In this case it might be: 

Well I 'know her vface, | but I 'can’t remember her xname. 

’ Tsion't 6 !, haS ^ Ch T° f maldng thS C ° ntraSt expllcit ' as the se cond 

-is on, or leaving it implicit, as in the first. Whether explicit or implicit the 
-tplication is still hinted at by the fall-rise intonation. 

The unexpressed implication can usually be formulated in a clause beginning 

n witch would make t. explicit. The implicational fall-rise can be Though? 

. as the tone that signals a but ... to come. 

More than one implication may be possible: 


Can we fix an appointment? 
faking it explicit we might have: 


• I could 'see you on v Wedn esday 


I could 'see you on ^Wednesday, | but 'not on \ Thursd ay. or 
I could 'see you on v Wednesday. | but 'that might not suit \y 
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Lsing a fall rise but leaving the reservation unexpressed may lead the other 

speaker to pick up on the implication and ask for the reservation to be spelt 
out: y 



A: 'What can we have for \tea? 

B: Well we’ve 'got some vstrawberries. 
A: So 'what’s the \probl em? 

B: We 'haven’t got any \ cream . 

A: 'What d’you think of \Hubert? 

B: He’s 'very mevticulous. 

A: /But. . .? 


B: 'Utterly \boring. 


The American gun lobby has a slogan: 


vGuns don’t kill people, | \people kill people. 

- where there is an explicit contrast between guns and people (as the subject 

°f M/ )• The idea could be expressed more subtly (but still as tendentiously) by 
saying just: 


vGuns don’t kill people. 

- leaving it to the fall-rise to imply the corollary without expressing it. 

A speaker who uses a fall-rise has reservations about what is said. The 
speaker s statement may be true under some conditions, but not under others. 
Again, the reservation may or may not be made explicit. In the following exam¬ 
ples it is given in parentheses: the words in parentheses might or might not be 
spoken aloud. 



Can we fix a date for the meeting? 
Have you ever visited France? 

Is fruit expensive in this country? 
Is it an attractive building? 


Well we could 'try vMonday (| though 'not if 
that’s vdifficult for you). 

I’ve 'been to vParis (| but 'not to many vother 
parts of the country). 

Well vapples are (| but I’m 'not sure about 
v other kinds of fruit). 

Well vl think so (| but 'others may not a \gree) . 


The implicational fall-rise enables us to imply things without actually saying 

them. It makes it possible to be tactful and politely indirect; it also makes it 
possible to be hypocritical and devious. 



Are you free next week? 

Do you smoke? 

What’s she like as a colleague? 


VV^Il Uil 


v muiia ay 


x am 


V I uui mid x may 


\not be). 

I 'do occasionally (| but 'not vregularly) 
Well she v works very hard. 
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'n the last example the unspoken implication might be but she has no imagination 
: r but she’s not a good teacher or but she doesn 7 get on with her colleagues or 
something else uncomplimentary. 

There is an English expression (with, by the way, difficult-to-explain tonicity 
:n the second intonation phrase): 

It’s 'not what she v said . | but the 'way that she \said it. 

This suggests that the words if written might have been unexceptionable; but as 
>poken their intonation implied something different. They probably had a fall- 
rise. 



E2.6.1 Listen and repeat. Concentrate on getting the fall-rise nucleus 


9 

9 


9 

9 

9 



9 

9 


I en'joy vdancing. 

I’ve re'paired the v windows. 

You could 'try the vsalmon. 

He was 'only vjoking. 

They’re 'only staying for ten v minu tes 

It 'wasn’t really v bad . 

I’m 'free tovday. 

She could 'read a vbook. 

I could 'let you have v two . 

They could 'go on v foot . 


E2.6.2 For each example in E2.6.1, supply a continuation with but ... , making explicit a possible 




82.6.3 Practise these replies both with and without the parenthesized part. 


9 


9 


o 'Do you / smoke ? 
o Can 1 1 take your /shredd er? 


o What a 'great i\dea! 


o What a 'nasty cold \day ? 


o She 'didn’t mean to /do it 


• I 'do vsometimes (| but 'not in the v house) , 

• You can 'use it for v now (| but you must 'give 
it \back) . ' v 

• It 'does v sound great (| but I 'wonder if 
there’s a \catch in it). 

• It’s certainly v cold (| but I 'wouldn’t say 
vnast y). r;f 

• She 'may not have vmeant to do it (| but she 
\did do it). 




o Do you a/ grce with them? • vYes (| 'up to a vpoint). 

o You 'won’t vleave me, | \wiij you? • vNo (| but you must 'stop behaving so 

ncuxrotically). 

o But you \ promi sed me you’d play. • v True (| but 1 'didn’t say vwhen). 

o 'When will you be coming \back? • vSoon (| but 1 'can’t say exvactly). 

o Do you 'play / squash ? • v Some times (| but not voften). 

E2.6.4 Practise these responses both as they are written and then with a but . . . continuation you 
must supply yourself. 


o ‘Can you play / chess ? 
o I vthink they’d accept, 
o But you ‘have to \work on Sundays, 
o 1 Have you /finished? 
o I’ve told you the e'xact \truth. 


• I vused to be able to. 

• vMelanie would. 

• vUsually I do. 

• v Nearly. 

• I 'wish I could bevlieve that. 


E2.6.5 Listen to the recording and identify the tones. The place of the nucleus is already shown for 
you. : : : !!i ; : /: 1 •; : .. • 



A: 

B 

A 

B 

A: 

B: 


'Planning to go a' way this year?| ■ > 

We’ve 'just ' been away.|| We had a 'week in ' Cornw all.I 
And 'how ' was it?|| 

Oh we had a 'marvellous time.|| The 'only ' prob lem was the ' weath er. 
Un'fortunately | it ' rained most of the time.|| 

So 'what did you 'do during all this rain? 


Well the 'great attraction | was the 'Eden 



Project. | I found it 'utterly 


2.7 More about the implicational fall-rise 

The fall-rise can also be used to signal that the speaker is tentative 
about what he or she says. This is a special case of the implicational fall-rise: the 
speaker makes a statement but at the same time implies something like but I’m 
not sure or but I don’t want to commit myself to this. 

Is this the way to Holborn? • I v think so (| but I’m 'not quite \sure ) 

What shall we have to drink? • We 'could try a vriesling. 

If we think someone has made a mistake, and we want to correct them, it is 
polite to do so in a tentative way. This explains the use of the fall-rise for polite 
corrections. 




•No you v won’t ! 


She’s coming on Wednesday. 
How many students? Twenty? 
I’11 come with you. 
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:ontrast, to use a falling tone for a correction would be abrupt and perhaps 


She's coming on Wednesday. • \No . | on \Thurs day. 

- fall-rise is often used when we want to make a partial statement; that is, to 
; that something applies partly, to some extent, but not completely: 

So you both live in London? • vl do (| but 'Mary lives in \York ). 

What was the food like? • Well the vfish was good. 

- 

'my corrections are like this: partly we agree with the other speaker, partly we 
iagree. Partial corrections, too, take a fall-rise: 


I hear you passed all your exams. • v Most of them. 

• Well not v ail of them. 

Green and blue are primary colours. • Well vblue is (| but v green isn’t). 

: -rtial statements can involve subtle implications. There is an interesting example 
-cussed by O'Connor & Arnold (1973: 68-9; I have modernized the language): 


(i) What a lovely voice! • \Yes, ] she has a ‘lovely vvoice (| but she 

‘can’t vact). 

(ii) I don’t think much of her acting • Well she has a ‘lovely v voice (| ‘even if she 

ability. can’t \act). 


i) the second speaker concedes that the performer in question sings well, but 
■plies by the use of the fall-rise that he has reservations about other aspects 
: her abilities. So he agrees by the words he uses, but disagrees by his choice 
: tone. In (ii), on the other hand, he asks the first speaker to concede that the 
trformer in question does at least have vocal ability. In each case we have a kind 
: partial correction: in (i) a partial agreement, in (ii) a partial disagreement. 

The fall-rise is often used in negative statements: 


She ‘wasn’t very v pleased . 

I’m ‘not suggesting these ‘changes will be veasy. 
b I ‘don’t want to sound vrude (| but is ‘that your / dog ?) 

She’s refused to pay. • Oh I ‘don’t think that’s v true. 

b Why are you complaining? • It’s ‘not just v ine . (\Others are, | \too.) 

Are you free over the weekend? • ‘Not on vSaturday (though I am on vSunday). 

- ne implication is that the corresponding positive statement is not true. There is 

- contrast, implicit or explicit, between a negative (something that we present as 
mt true) and a positive (something we present as true). The negative part is said 

ith a fall-rise tone. The positive part may either be left implicit (unexpressed), 

:: else be made explicit by being put into words. If it is made explicit, it may 
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come either before or after the negative part, and may have either a definitive fall 
or an implicational (polite-correction) fall-rise: 


He says they’re moving to London. • 'Not vLondon. 

• He 'didn’t say v Lond on. 

• He 'didn t say v Lon don, | he said vManc hester. 

• He said \Manchester, I 'not vLondon. 


" She 'didn’t say she vwould do it (, | she said she wouldn ’t). 

^ She said that she wouldn ’t do it, | 'not that she vwould. 

Let us return to one of our earlier examples of the implicational fall-rise. There 
are two ways in which the implication might be made explicit: 


Can we fix an appointment? (i) • Well I could 'see you on vWednesday | but 

on ‘Thursday I’m \busy . 

(ii> Well I could 'see you on vWednesday | but 
' not on vThursday. 


In (i) the implication is spelt out positively, with a definitive fall on busy , but in 
(ii) it is expressed negatively, with a negative fall-rise on Thursday. Consider the 
likely tone choices in the following answers. The positive answer would probably 
have a fall, the negative one a fall-rise. 



How did it go? 

{positive) 

Have you been to the 

( negative) 
{positive) 

Gigolo Club? 

{negative) 


• Oh it was 'very suc cessf ul. 

• Well I 'wouldn’t say it was sucv cessf ul. 

• Yes I’ve had some ‘great \times there. 

1 • • 


Not since it revopened. 


The fall-rise tone has a special function in a negative sentence. Namely, it indicates 

that the scope of negation includes the word bearing the nucleus, but not the main 

verb (unless the main verb itself bears the nucleus). A falling tone, on the other 

hand, does not restrict the scope of the negation in this way. In the following 

examples labelled (i), the fall means the scope is not limited; in those labelled 

(ii), the fall-rise means it is limited. The one labelled (iii), which has a rise, is 
ambiguous. 


(i) I 'won’t eat \anything. (= I’ll eat nothing.) 

(ii) I won t eat v any thing. (= I’ll eat only certain things.) 

(iii) 'Will he eat /anything? 

(i) She 'didn’t do it because she was v tired . (= She did it, but for some other 
reason.) 

(ii) She 'didn’t vdo it | because she was \tired . (= She didn’t do it. Here’s 
why.) 
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F2.7.1 Listen and repeat these tentative statements. Think of a context where each might be used. 
0 1 vthi nk so. 

rn vtog 

She vmight. 

They vcould. 
v Proba bly. 


12.7.2 Pair-work practice. 

o 'When can we \meet? 

0 o Is / Mar y coming to the party? 

o Will you be coming to the / mee ting? 
o ! I think it’s too amxbitious. 
o 'How are we going to \managc? 

o Your v price is rather high, 
o They're 'asking us to surrender, 
o So I 'just can’t afxford it. 
o 'How can I set in \ touch with him? 

w - 

o ’What can I \tell her? 

12.7.3 Pair-work practice: polite corrections. 


• v Wedn esday might do. 

• I v think she is. 

• I v might be able to. 

• 'That's vone way of looking at it. 

• v Victor might help out. 

•I’m pre 1 pared to nevsotiate. 

• We ‘don’t have to aev eept . 

• You could ‘always make an v offer. 

• You could ‘send an vemail. 

• You could ‘try the v truth . 


o You have to 'change at \Ilford. 

• v Stratford. 

• At vStratford. 

• vStratford, you mean. 

• It’s 'actually vStratford. 

• You change at vStratford. 

o ‘No one \ever phones her. 

• vSean does. 

o There’s 'no one \in today. 

• vJohn’s here. 

o She’s 'working in \Oxford. 

• vCambridse. 

o I ‘don’t think prices are vfalling. 

• vSome are. 

o We’re 'going to \Denver. 

• vBoulder. 

o The ‘wedding’s in Maxjorca. 

• Mavdeira. 

o The 'meeting’s in \here, | /isn’t it? 

• In the vannexe, sir. 

o She 'keeps it in the \shed. 

• In the vgreenhouse. 

o So she’s 'coming this \moming. 

• I said this vevening. 

o What a ‘pretty blue \dress she had on! 

• It was a vblack dress. 

o That’s 'Beethoven’s \ninth! 

• It’s his vfifth. 

o 'Ciaran was \early | to/day. 

• He was vlate. 

o There were \ten people there. 

• vNine. 

o She had an 'awful pink \hat. 

• vMauve. 

o 'This is \Don’s book. 

• vMine. 
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E2.7.4 Explain the difference of tone meaning between the following 


o I’m 'told this was xMike’s idea. 


• No v mine . 

• No \mine. 


E2.7.5 Listen to the following, and decide on the basis of their 
relatively polite or relatively brusque. 


intonation whether they are 


9 


o It goes in the accusative, 
c He’s from \France. 
o She said her \foot was hurting 
o It’s a 'Jack \Russell. 
o We 'saw a \wolf. 


E2.7.6 Pair-work practice: partial statements. 

o Are they 'both going to be at the 


• No in the 'dative 

• From * Germany. 

• Her ' arm. 

• A dal'matian. 

• A 'fox. 


ill be. | But 'Debbie can’t \make it. 


o 'What about ’Philip and \Nolan? 
o And the /Smiths ? 
o 'Will there be /food ? 
c Is your 'flat /big enough? 


• I 


can come. 


Well v she 

For 'those 


should be able to manage it. 
who arrive before vten. 

- 'got the vspace. II It’s the 


Well we’ve 'got the v space. H It 
\parki ng | vl’m worried about. 


E2.7.7 Pair-work practice: partial corrections. Practise these with and without the 
parentheses. 


part in 


o 'Red and 'yellow are 'primary 
;• colours. 

o 'Wasps and 'spiders are \insects. 
o So you're 'both going to \Athens 
o 'Raj and ' Ali are from \India. 
o So you 'watched television all 


• vRed is. (| But vyellow isn’t.) 

• vWasps are. (I But v spi ders are 

• Wellvl am. (| But my v partn er 

• v S§fis. (| But not vAll.) 


* 'Only till evleven. (| Not after vthat.) 


o We had 'wonderful \meals. 


Well vdinner was OK. (| But I thought 


c It\$ ! quite easy | to get to 
/Manc hester. 

o The v teache rs are pretty good 
o 'Bread’s \good for you! 
o v Fruit’s cheap today. 


lunch was disap vpointing.) 

It’s 'OK as far as v Wilmsl ow. (| But the 
\last part’s slow.) 

Well v some of them are. (| But others are 



v wnoie meal is. (|| But 'cheap vwhite 
bread | is 'full of \additives.) 

vApples are. (| But 'pears are still 
ex xpen sive.) 


E2.7.8 After practising these, choose one and write a dialogue in which it is the punch line. 

It’s 'not v black , | it’s \white . 

It's 'not vhot, | it’s cold. 
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It s 'not really vyeMow. | it's a 'soil of xorangy colour. 
She’s 'not vhappy. j she’s ’desperately xmiserablc. 

I ni 'not just vple ased , | I'm 'absolutely dexl i.ghtc d. 

You 'mustn t vrnujtiply, | you must dix vide . 

It’s 'not 2v_x, ] it’s '2\y. 

She’s not vfifty, | she’s xsixty. 

We’re 'not going by vear | but by strain. 

It's ’not made of vvvool | but xeotton. 

£2.7.9 Pair-work practice: negative statements. 


o Are you 'using your / shred der? 
o Is it 'open every / day ? 
o 'How did Marilyn stake it? 
o He’ll be 'here in ten xmin utes. 
c D’you 'think they’ll / win ? 


• 'Not at the vmoment. 

• 'Not on vMondays. 

• She 'wasn’t very v pleased . 

• I 'wouldn’t vbet on it. 

• It’s 'not verv vlikely. 

^ . + 


o Is /this the one we chose? 
o So \Kieran won it! 
o You 'might win a xprize . 
o But I 'thought you said he’d xdo it. 
o 'Could I borrow your /knife? 


• I ‘don’t vthink so. 

• I 'don’t think he v did. 

• I 'don’t think I v wil 1 . 

• That 'isn’t what I v meant . 

^— 

• It 1 isn’t very v sharp . 


E2.7.10 Practise these and construct further similar examples of your own. 


I 'said I’d \borrow one, | 'not vbuy one. 
I 'didn’t say I’d vbuy one, | I 'said I’d \1 


It was \Janet in the picture, | 'not vJackie. 

It 'wasn’t vJackie in the picture, | it was \Janet. 


o They’ve 'moved to \Sussex. • Not vSussex, | \Essex. 

• To \Essex, | not to vSussex. 

E2.7.11 Foi each question, formulate a positive answer (with a fall) and a negative answer 
(with a fall-rise). 


• \Yes . | \seyeral times. 

• ^No , | 'not vrecently. 

Have you seen their new play? 

Would you care for a beer? 

Do you travel much? 

• • • • 

• . . 

Do you like my new hairstyle? 

* • 

Can I tempt you with a sandwich? 

• • 

• • 

E2.7.12 Explain the difference in meaning in the following pairs. 

I (i) I 'just don’t want xanything. 

7 (ii) I 'don’t want just vanything. 


Model: 

o 'Have you been to the Old /Vic? 
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2(i) 

(ii) 


I’m not going to come to the 'party because 
I’m ‘not going to come to the ‘party because 




ivirea me. 


me, 


Declarative questions 






S»! 


In English - unlike Spanish or Greek, for example - yes-no questions 
usually have a special interrogative grammatical form, involving the inversion of 
the subject and the verb. We discuss their intonation in 2.13. However, we do also 
sometimes use declarative questions, which are grammatically like statements. 
They can be identified as questions only by their intonation, or by the pragmatics of 
the situation where they are used. They are usually said with a rise: a yes-no rise. 

® You’ll be 'coming to /dinner? (= Are you coming to dinner?) 

w He 'took his / passp ort? (= Did he take his passport?) 

You 'think I’m /crazy? (= Do you think I’m crazy?) 


I had an a'mazing experience. 
Sometimes they are said with a fall-rise: 


You /did? (= I hear what you say.) 


9 


You 'didn t go and v tell him? (= Does that mean that you told him?) 


and sometimes, confusingly, with a fall: 


9 


So we’ll be 'free by \six, then? (= Do you mean we’ll be free by six?) 
You mean he 'didn’t turn \up? 


It can be difficult foi the hearer to know whether a question or a statement is 
intended, particularly when a falling tone is used: 


9 


So there were \three of them. 


Are you /asking me ] or Melting me? 


EXERCISES 


E2.8.1 Pair-work practice. 


9 


o You 'oughtn’t to eat that vpie. 
o 'Someone’s been in the \house . 
o It re'leases the body’s \energy flows, 
o No vyou take the car. 
o 'Let’s get a \pizza. 

o They’ll 'have to close \down . 
o The 'answer is \thirty. 
o You can 'take the v sciss ors. 
o I’ll ‘get it to you by vFriday. 
o He’s 'lost his \job . 


You mean it’s /poisonous? 
We’ve had / burg lars? 

You 'really be /lieve that? 

It 'won’t incon/venience you? 
You’ve ' got enough / mone y? 

You 'really / think so? 

You ’re / sure of that? 

You 'won’t be /needing them? 
You 'can’t do it before / then ? 
They’ve /fired him? 
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Since about 1980 a new use of a rising tone on statements has started 
ro be heard in English. It is used under circumstances in which a fall would have 
been used by an earlier generation (and a fall is still felt to be more appropriate 
by most native speakers of English). 

ft (i) \Hi . | Tm 'Cathy \Pome roy. | I’m a 'customer \service agent, 
ft (ii) \Hi . | Tm 'Cathy / Pome roy. | I’m a 'customer /sendee agent. 

The traditional intonation pattern, with a definitive fall, is (i). The new pattern is 
: ii). It has been variously referred to as the high rising terminal (HRT), upspeak 
and uptalk. It is speculated that it originated in New Zealand, though other 
claimed sources are Australia, California and British regional accents. 

To older people who do not use it the uptalk pattern sounds like a pardon- 
question rise (see 2.16). It is as if the uptalker is asking a question, checking 
whether something is the case or not, rather than giving information. In example 
i ii) it is as if the speaker were not sure of her identity, or felt she could not assert 
it. But the pragmatic context calls not for checking or querying, but for assertion 
of something the speaker certainly knows. Hence to non-uptalkers it feels like an 
inappropriate choice of tone. 2 Here are some examples overheard during 2004- 
5. In each case I myself would have used a fall where I heard a young speaker 
actually use a rise. 

It’d be 'safer if you stayed with / friends for a couple of days. 

I’ll 'really really \really | be pissed /off | if I’m 'still here for v Christm as. 

There was this /girl | who lived like 'three doors / down from me. 

We’re 'working v peop le, | but our ‘pay doesn’t re/ flect that. 

It v might be | 'over there by the / fence , 
ft \ Sorr y. | I 'just wanted to use the / phone . 

What do you feel about his criticism? • It can be 'quite / harsh sometimes. 

Where are you working? • I’m in an 'office in Princess / Hall . 

How do you find out about the arrangements? • 'Emails and / poste rs. 

{Students commenting on a speech pathology video:) 

He v seems | to have some / lang uage impairment, 
ft He’s vnot mentally ill, | but he’s pre/ tend ing to be. 

The journalist Matt Seaton (2001) claims that his six-year-old Londoner daughter 
returned from an American summer camp and reported as follows: Well, we 
went canoeing on the lake? Which was, like , really really fun? And then we had 
storytelling in the barn? And we all had to tell a stoiy about, like, where we’re 
from or our family or something? The question marks, of course, indicate the to 
him unexpected rise tone. 
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What should the learner of EFL do about uptalk? 

If you were bom before about 1980, do not use uptalk. 

If you were bom later, you can imitate its use by native speakers: but 
do not overdo it. Uptalk is never essential. Bear in mind that using 
uptalk may annoy older people listening to you. 


EXERCISES 

E2.9.1 Answer these questions (a) with a fall and (b) with a rise. 

What’s your name? 

Where do you come from? 

What’s your favourite food? 

Would you prefer coffee or tea? 

Tell me, how old are you. Miss Thomas? 


Yes, no and V.-'-u- '= 

The answer to a yes-no question is usually not a complete statement. 

Rather, it is just yes or no (or an equivalent). Quite often, we support the yes or 

no by an elliptical veib phrase. Or we may just use the elliptical verb phrase on 
its own: 

9 Do you know Peter? • \Yes. 

• \Sure . 

9 • Of xcourse. 

9 • \Yes, | I \do . 

• I xdq. 

• Of xcourse I do! 

9 • Of \ course I know Peter! 

Have you ever been to Minsk? • \No . 

• \Neyer. 

• Of \course not. 

• xNo, | I xhaven’t. 

• I xhaven ’t, | /actually. 

• I don’t think I xhave. 

• Of xcourse I haven’t. 

• No I xhaven ’t been to Minsk. 

The tone for these answers may be any of the tones that can be used in full 
statements. Typically, it will be a definitive fall; but other tones are possible: 

Are you going to object? • (\Yes.) | I \am. 

• (/Yes,) | I / am . (. . . and I’ll tell you \why .) 

• (v Yes ,) | I v am . (. . . | though 'not imvmediately.) 
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Have you done your homework? • (\No,) | I xhaven ’t. 

• (/No,) | I / haven 't. (. . . and Fm not \going to.) 

• (vNo,) | I v haven 't. (. . . but I v will .) 

9 Do you sell stamps? 9 • We / do . 

9 • \Yes , ] we xdo. 

9 • Well we vdo. (. .. | but weVe 'sold xout.) 

These grammatical patterns can be used not only to answer a direct question but 
-Jso to express our agreement with what the other person is saying, or alternatively 
:o contradict them. A straightforward agreement typically uses a fall: 

So you’ve done your homework. 


Look, | it’s snowing. 
It wasn't very good. 


-0 contradict what the other person says, it is possible to use a definitive fall or 
tentative fall-rise; but the most usual tone is a rise: 

f> You haven’t brought the milk. • I / have . 

I* It was brilliant. • It / wasn ’t. 

If we put (oh) yes or (oh) no before the elliptical verb phrase in a contradiction, 
English has fixed idiomatic tone patterns, and in particular disallows a sequence 
:f two falls. (You cannot contradict a negative statement by saying yes alone.) 
This pattern is used only to contradict a statement, not to answer a question: 

<* You haven’t brought the milk! Q • \Yes , | I / have . (= You're wrong.) 

• \Oh yes. | I / have . 

• Yes I v have . 
not x • \Yes , | I \ have . 

It was brilliant. 9* \No , | it / wasn ’t! (= You’re wrong.) 

• \Oh no, | it / wasn ’t. 

• No it vwasn't. 
not x • \No , | it xwasn ’t. 

Do you sell stamps? not x • \Yes | we / do . 

lontradictions can also be said with a definitive fall: the difference is that a (high) 
rail implies warmth and solidarity with the other person — i.e. is supportive — while 
me rise implies defensiveness and unfriendliness - that is, it is unsupportive: 


• \Yes. 

• I 1 certainly xhaye. 

• \Yes. I I \have. 

_ / I 

• Of xcourse I have. 

• v Yes . (. . . but not v ail of it.) 

• 'So it xis, | xisn’t it? 

• \No . (= You're right, it wasn’t.) 

• It 'definitely wasn ’t. 

• \No, | it wasn ’t. 

• v No . (. . . though it 'wasn’t v hopel ess.) 
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You haven’t paid for the coffee. • I \have ! (= It’s OK, nothing’s wrong.) 

You haven t paid for the coffee. • I / have . (= Don't accuse me wrongly.) 

EXERCISES 

E2.10.1 Pair-work practice. 

o Are you 'coming /with us? 
o Have you 'got your / passp ort? 
o Did you 'lock the / door? 
o Will you he 1 back before /seve n? 
o 1 Can you speak / French? 

o Have you 'ever been to /Mali? 
o 'Will you be /joini ng us? 
o 'Has she brought the / ham? 
o 'Did they ask for an ex/tension? 
o 'Is he /satisfied? 

E2.10.2 Pair-work practice: contradicting. 

o You’ve 'finished all the \milk i \ No , | I / haven ’t, 

o They 'all \ failed the exam. • \No , | they /didn’t, 

o 'Chloe’s coming xwith us. • \No , | she /isn’t, 

o He 'usually finishes by xten. • \No , | he / doesn ’t, 

o I can 'fit it in alter xtea. • \Oh no, | you / can’t . (| We’re going xout.) 

o You xcan’t eat | all that /chocolate! • \Yes, | I / can , 

o You 'haven't finished your xhomew ork. • \Yes, 11 / have , 
o There's ’never been a war in vCanada. • \Yes, | there /has. 
o This ‘isn’t the tallest building in the • \Oh yes, | it /is. 
vworld, though. 

o She 'didn't bring the vmoney. • \Oh yes, | she /did. 

E2.10.3 Supply a suitable context in which each of the following might be said: 

1 \Yes , | they \do . 

2 \Yes , | they / do. 

3 \No, | they xdon’t , 

4 \No, | they / don’t . 

5 xQh yes, 11 /am. 

6 \Oh no, | I’m/not. 

E2.10.4 Give an answer, with appropriate intonation, contradicting each of these assertions: 

'Sophie’s got a new \haird o. 

You 'haven’t done any \cooking. 

They’ve'all for\gotten. 


• \Yes, | I \ am . 

• ^ Yes , | I \ have . 

• Of x course I did. 

• \Yes, | of xcourse I will. 

• \Yes , | I xcan speak French. 

• vNo > 11 xhaven ’t. 

• \No , | I \won’t . 

• \No, | she xhasn’t. 

• ^No , j they xdidn’t. 

• \No, | he xisn’t satisfied. 
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'Darren’s been at the \wine again. 
I’m just a com'plete \ fail ure. 

E2.10.5 Pair-work practice. 

■ • • 

o 'Is it going to /rain? 

• ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

o 'Are we going to /finish on time? 

.. . 

o I’ve made a 'dreadful mixstake! 

•• •• * 

o They 'haven’t bought any \ fruit ! 
o Did we /score? 

• • • • • • • 

• • • • • 

• 

• • • • • 

• • • • • > 

• • • 

o Is ‘that Mrs / Bail ey? 


• \Yes. | I think it \is. 

• \Yes, ] I think we xare. 

• \Yes , | I think you \have . 

• \No. I I 'don’t think they \have. 

-' 1 * _ _ _ 

• \No, | I 'don’t think we x did . 

• \Yes, | I v think so. 

• \Yes , | I vthink it is. 

• v No . | I 'don’t v think so. 

• \No , | I ’don't v think it is. 

•I’m 'not really \sure. 

pattern plausible? Explain. 


E2.10.6 Consider each of the responses given below. Is the intonation 


A: 'Is this the / book you wanted? 


A: 'Are you / ready ? 


B: 

vYes. 


B: 

\Yes. 


B: 

/Yes. 


B: 

\Yes, 

| it /is. 

B: 

\Yes, 

it \is. 

B: 

\Yes, 

| I \am. 

B: 

vYes. 



\Yes | 

I /am. 

B: 

/Yes, 

| I /am. 

B: 

\Yes, 

| I vam. 



Independent rises 


As well as for declarative questions and in uptalk, rises are used for 
short responses encouraging further conversation. They signal no more than that 
the social interaction is running smoothly. 


$ 'Have a cup of xtea. • That’s 'very / kind of you. 

Learners of English should be careful, howe ver, not to use this tone for non-routine 
answers: 


1 Where are you \from, then? 


? Norway. 
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With a rise on Norway , this could sound rude (suggesting, perhaps, that this is 
routine information that the person asking the question ought to know already). 
For a straightforward statement in answer to the question, use a fall. 

Rises are also used for various interjections (see 2.19) and for dependent parts 
of a larger structure (see 2.20-4). But they are fairly unusual with statements that 
are truly independent. 

I 'just asked for some extra \time . | It’s a 'perfectly reasonable re/ quest . 

The rise here perhaps signals that the second sentence is not actually independent, 
but an afterthought to, or qualification of, the first. 

Further discussion of rises in statements must wait until the analysis of prenu- 
clear patterns, in chapter 5. 


EXERCISES 

E2.11.1 Pair-work practice. 

9 o 'Any problems with the / builde rs? 9 • I 'don’t / think so. 

9* 'Not / reall y. 

9 # No 'everything’s O/K. 

• It’s 'all going / smoothl y. 

• They’re ‘just getting on with the / job . 

QUESTIONS 
. \V h questions : ■' 

Wh questions (= question-word questions, special questions) are 
those that are formed with a question word such as who, what , which , when , 
where , why , how. They ask for a more specific answer than just 'yes’ or ‘no’. 

'Where’s my \knife ? 

'Why are you comxplaining? 

'How did it get \broken? 

^ - 

The default tone for wh questions is a fall. As with statements, this tone meaning 

is the definitive fall: 

9 'When did you ar xrive ? 

9 'Who’s \that? 

9 'Which is the \shift key? 

'Where’s the water? 


'How do you spell \friend ? 
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So 'who did vou \see? 

V _ 

'What does inxtestate mean? 

'What xbqoks have you read recently? 


Nevertheless, a wh question can also be said with a non-fall: a rise or. less com¬ 
monly, a fall-rise. This has the effect of making it more gentle, kindly, encourag¬ 
ing, sympathetic or deferential, as opposed to the businesslike fall. W' T e call this 
tone meaning the encouraging rise. 


ft 'When did you ar/ rive ? 

ft 'What’s the / time ? 

'How long will you be staying in / Lond on, sir? 

'How many people in your vparty, madam? 

Contrast the two tone meanings, definitive fall and encouraging rise: 

(i) 'Why are you \ angry? ( unmarked) 

lii) 'Why are you / ang ry? ( interested , sympathetic) 

ft (i) 'What’s your xname? ( unmarked , businesslike) 

ft (ii) 'What’s your / name ? ( encouraging , kindly) 

A separate type of wh question is the echo question, discussed in 2.16 below. 

A short wh question that the speaker immediately answers himself (one type 
of rhetorical question) usually has an interested rise: 

I’m 'coming \back .[[ / Why ? | Be'cause I \ love you. 

We can 'conquer \pov erty.|l / How ? | By 'educating the \workf orce, 
ft You ‘can’t \go.|| 'Why /not? | Be'cause I \say so. 


EXERCISES 


2.12.1 Pair-work practice: monosyllabic. 

o I’ve 'just seen \Miri am. 
o l‘m 'going to re xsign . 
c We'll 'find someone xelse. 
o I'll 'play them a rexcording. 
c 'Come and see me toxmorrow. 
o 'Borrow someone’s xdictionary. 
o She 'flew with one of the low- xcost airlines, 
o I'm going for a xdrive . 
o She 'says she'll com xplain . 
c 1*11 'send him an xemail. 


• \ Where? 

• xWhy ? 

• xWho ? 

• xHow ? 

• xWhen? 

• xWhose ? 

• x Which ? 

• \ Where ? 

• \ Why ? 

• \When? 
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2.12.2 Pair-work practice: with tail. 


o 1 ve got a'nother \quest ion 
o I was 'told you’d re xsigned 
o I \know he’ll be there, 
o We 'mustn’t \use them, 
o They 'may not let us \in. 


\Who told you? 

. J 

\How d’you know, though? 
\Why mustn’t we use them? 


\Then what’ll we do? 


2.12.3 Pair-work practice: with prenuclear accent (head). 


c We ’re 1 going on a \trip . 


• 'Where \to? 

• 'Who \with? 

• ’ What xfor? 

• 'How \soon ? 

• 'Which \one? 


2.12.4 Listen and repeat. 


I’m 'not \standi ng for it. | 'Why \should I? 

I ‘can't believe he xdid that. | 'How xcould he? 
So you’ve \found the papers! | 'Where \were t] 
So I’ve \missed your birthday. | 'When \was it 


I’ll you up tomorrow xmoming. | 'What 


E2.12.5 Pair-work practice: longer wh questions. 

o So 'that’s my \plan . 
o He’s gonna have to \pay for it. ; • C 
o There’s been some 'sharp 


• And 'when are you going to com xplete it? 


• 1 


o We’re running a 'one-day 


\semmar. 


o I’ve 'bought a new \table. 


Why do you want to \punish 
'How d’you make \that out? 


• 'What are you going to 


• 'Where are you going to \put it? 



E2.12.6 Dialogue practice. 
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A: /What was that you said? 
A: Oh, we went to \Spain. 


A: 'Just outside \Malaga. 
A: A week .|| 'Six \nights . 


A: \Oh, | the /usual things.|| 'What do \you 
do on holiday? 


B: 'Where did you go for your xholiday? 
B: 'Which \part? 

B: 'How long did you \stay? 

B: ‘Are you pleased you / went ?||'What 
did you do while you were \there ? 

B: 1 Why do you \ask? 


E2.12.7 Pair-work practice: encouraging rise. 

o I'don’t think I’ll \go. 
o Oh, this 'wretched comxputer! 
o I saw \Zoe I at the /name 


' Why /not? 

'What’s /wi 



it? 


o I 'used to live in \Belp er. 
o I’m a'fraid they’ve gone \out 


’Who was she / there with? 
And 'where d’you live /now ? 
'How soon will they be /back ? 












2.13 Yes-no questions 


E2.12.8 Practise these responses first in a straightforward businesslike way (with a fall) and then 
in a softened, friendly way (with a rise). 

o I’m ‘leaving to xmorr ow. 

o So I’ve 'been here a few weeks 

— 

« •• • 

• • •• 

now. 

: . 

•• . 

*••*** * 

o I was 'wondering if I could have 

.y\. ’• ^ 

some more \leaflets. 
o They’ve 'gone for a xwalk. 

• • 

• • • • 

o We’re 'having a \marvelIous 

• " •••** 

• • • • • 

•••••.." . « 

time. 

E2.12.9 Explain the difference in tone meaning in these pairs. Which would be likely to be used 
by an immigration officer speaking to an arriving passenger at an airport? Who might use the 
other one? 

1 |i) 'How long will you be \staying? 

(ii) 'How long will you be / stayi ng? 

|(i) 'Where will you be \jiving? 

jfii) 'Where will you be /living? 


• 'What time’s your ' flight ? 

• 'Where are you 'living? 

• 'How many would you 1 like? 

• 'How soon will they be ' back , d'you think? 

• ' Who's in ' charge of the group? 



Yes-no questions 


Yes-no questions (— general questions, polar questions) ask whether 
something is the case or not. Such questions are capable of meaningfully being 
answered ’yes’ or ‘no’ (though there may be other possible answers such as 
'perhaps’ or ‘I’m not sure’). The default tone for a yes-no question is a rise. We 
call it the yes-no rise. 


ft 'Are you /ready ? 

ft Is ' that the /time? 

'Will you be at the /meeti ng? 

Have you 'been here /long ? 

' Has he a /greed to it? 

I’m 'just going to the xsupermarket. • Can 'I come /too ? 

Yes-no questions can be positive or negative. Whatever their polarity, they usually 
have a yes-no rise: 


'Won’t you be at the /meeti ng? 
'Haven’t you /finished yet? 
'Don’t you like your /soup ? 
'Haven’t we met be/fore? 
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Some utterances with the grammatical form of yes-no interrogatives are not 
questions so much as requests. They, too, usually have a yes-no rise: 

'Would you pass me the /water? 

'Will you send him a /letter? 

'Could I have some /paper? 

'Couldn’t I take the /car? 

It is also possible for a yes-no question to be said with a fall. This makes the 
question more insistent. It is more businesslike, more serious, perhaps more threat¬ 
ening. We call this tone meaning for yes-no questions the insistent fail. 

^ A: I’ll ' as k you once \more : | 'Did you take the \ mone y? 

B: \No , | I xdidn't. 

A: 'Can you \prove that? 

The insistent yes—no fall is often used in guessing games. 

A: 'Guess where I \come from. 

B: From / France ? 

A: vNo. 

B. From \ltaly, then? 

A: \No . 

B: D’you come from \Spain ? 

The insistent yes-no fall is also regularly used when a speaker repeats a question 
because the other person didn’t hear it properly: 

® A: 'Have you come /far? 

B: /Sorry? 

A: I vsaid , | ‘have you come \far . 

In colloquial speech the initial auxiliary verb and pronoun are often omitted: 

® 'Got the /keys ? (= 'Have you got the / keys ?) 

[Do you] 1 see what I /mean ? 

[Have you] 'all / got that? (= Do you all understand?) 

[Are you] 'short of / cash ? 

[Would you] 'like a / drink ? 

[Is it] ‘still / snowi ng? 


EXERCISES 

E2.13.1 Listen and repeat. 

Q Have you 1 finished your /essay? 

‘Did you remember to / tell her? 
‘Can you speak / French ? 

Are you ‘going to com/ plain ? 

Is the 1 water / hot enough? 
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'Did he a/pologize? 

Was she 'pleased to /see you? 
'Were the /child ren there? 

'Have you vacuumed the / carp ets? 
Will your / moth er be coming? 

E2.13.2 Listen and repeat. 



Haven't they done e/nough? 

Didn't you bring an um/brella? 
Couldn't you send a / text message? 
Isn't she / ready yet? 

Aren’t you going to intro/duce us? 


‘Won't it be a bit / cold ? 

‘Wasn't she here / last week? 
‘Hasn't he /finished vet? 

fW—— * 

‘Don't you feel a ‘bit over/ dressed ? 
'Couldn’t we ask for some /more? 


E2.13.3 Dialogue practice. 

A: Hul/lo. 

A: / Yes . 

A: I'm a'fraid she's not \here. 
A: \Oh, | for about an \hour . 
A:Of\course. 


B: Is ‘that James / Smith's house? 

B: 'Could I speak to / Mrs Smith, please? 
B: 'Has she been gone / long? 

B: ‘Could I leave a /message? 

. 

B: Could she 'phone my /office? 


E2.13.4. Pair-work practice: what are the words 

o What 'lovely \cherries! 
o It’s going to \snow. 
o I’m 'wondering about \Clare. 
o The 'chocolates were dexlicious. 
o xDavid’s back home. 


E2.13.5 Pair-work practice: long tail. 

o I 'wonder why she was up\set. 

$ o 'What did you think of my \song? 

o If 'only I had a bit more \ capi tal! 
o It’s 'really up to \you , Michael, 
o We’ll 'need a \sound system. 


omitted at the beginning of the responses? 

• / Want some? 

• / Think so? 

• / Seen her lately? 

• /Eaten them all? . 

• / Seen anything of him? 


• 'Was it the unex/ pecte dness of it all, do you 
suppose? 

• Do you /always sing as flat as that? 

• ‘Won't /anyone lend you the money? 

• Would you 'very much / mind if I refused? 

• 'Could we / hire one, do you think? 
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E2.13.6 Pair-work practice: yes-no questions with a falling tone. 


o He 'says he’s vinnocenl. 
o 'Let’s drop in on the \Rohinsons. 
o It would be 'nice to have a new vkitchen. 
o 'Gavin exvp lained it all to me. 

o I 'can’t get my vemail to work. V 


• But 'can he \prove it? 

• 'Have we got \time, though? 

• But 'can we af vford one? 

• Yes but 'did you unde rstand the 

• explanation? 

• 'Have you tried re booti ng? 


E2.13.7 Pair-work: ask the questions with a rise; The other speaker didn’t catch what you said. 
Repeat them with a fall. 


Model: A: 'Would you like some /tea? 

B: /Sorry, | / what was that? 

A: 'Would you like some \tea? 


'Did you bring some ' mone y? 

'Will you be staying ' long? 

'Shall we buy some ' fruit ? 

‘Could I borrow your 'stapler? 

'Were they sur'prised at what she did? 


2.14 Tag questions 

Tag questions (question tags) are short yes-no questions tagged onto 

the end of a statement or command. We shall consider their intonation at this point, 

even though they of course involve dependent rather than independent intonation 
phrases. 

Most tag questions can be said either with a fall or with a rise, and there is an 
important difference of tone meaning between these two possibilities. 

If a tag question is genuinely asking for information, the tone will be a 
yes-no rise. This allows the speaker to check whether the other person agrees 

with what he or she has just said. It is open to the other person to agree or 
disagree: 

$ The 'answer is vtwenty, | /isn’t it? (= Am I right?) 

® We could 'start with the vkitchen, | / couldn ’t we? (= That’s just my suggestion.) 

They 'haven’t forvgotten, ] / have they? (= Can that be the reason they’re not here?) 

'What does \chaise mean? • \Chair, | / doesn ’t it? 

'Where are they going to vmorr ow? • \Leicester, ] / aren’t they? 
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The other possibility is an insistent fall. With a falling tag the speaker insists, 
ames or expects that the other person will agree. Rather than genuinely asking 
information, the speaker appeals for agreement: 


The 'view is magxnificent, ] xisn’t it? (= I f m sure you agree.) 

We’ve 'been here be vfore , | \ h aver t’t we? (= We both know we have.) 
'Seven 'fives are ’ thirty-xfive. | xaren’t they? (=You know they are.) 

Well it’s 'not very vgqod, | xis it? (= You’ll agree it’s not very good.) 

some cases the falling-tone tag has the force of an exclamation. Exclamations 
.ways have a fall (see 2.17): 

Notice the difference of tone meaning in the following examples: 




(i) It’s xsnowing, 

(ii) It’s xsnowing, 


xisn’t it? (= You can see it is.) 

/isn't it? (— I can't see, I'm not sure.) 


(i) It’s 'not vright, | xis it? (= I’m xsure it's not.) 

(ii) It’s 'not v right , | /is it? (= I’m not sure. I’d like your views.) 


he effect of a tag with an insistent fall can even be to force the other person to 
::ee. It becomes a way of exercising control: 


v Mumm y, | 'can I have some / cake ? • We’ll have to xsee, | \ won’t we? 

'Why did I only get a \C? • Because you made a 'lot of mi xstakes , | xdidn’t 

you? 

lost tags, as in the examples given so far, reverse the polarity of the clause to 
hich they are attached: that is, if the main clause is positive, the tag is negative; 
iiereas if the main clause is negative, the tag is positive (see 4.10). Another kind 
: tag is the constant-polarity tag. Here the main clause is positive and the tag 
also positive. Constant-polarity tags, if they have their own tone, always have 
rise: 

It’s xsnowing, | /is it? (\Qh, | I xsee.) 

So you 'think you’ll xwin, | /do you? (vl don't think you will.) 

* What a 'lovely xdress! • You xlike it, | /do you? 


As mentioned in 4.10, tags are not necessarily made into a separate IP and 
werefore do not necessarily have their own tone. As a result, it can be difficult 
::r the analyst to determine the correct analysis. In the case of a falling pattern 
: allowed by a rising pattern, it is not always clear whether we have a fall tone 
W'llowed by a rise tone, or a single fall-rise tone. There is a subtle difference 
retween these two: 

fi (i) So you’ve 'qualified as a v lawy er, have you? 

(ii) So you’ve 'qualified as a xlawy er, | / have you? 

ersion (i) is a declarative question with a high fall-rise (see 5.6). Version (ii) 
a statement followed by a question. The difference in meaning between them 
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corresponds to the difference between the corresponding tagless clauses: 

(i) So you’ve 'qualified as a v lawy er? (= Have ... I got that right?) 

(ii) So you’ve 'qualified as a xlawyer! (= I. . . note this new information.) 

Tags attached to clause types other than statements are more restricted in their 
possibilities. 

When attached to an exclamation, a tag virtually always has an insistent fall: 
ft 'What a sur xprise , | xwasn ’t it? 

When attached to a command, a tag often comes in the tail rather than having its 
own intonation phrase (see 4.10): 

ft 'Come over / here a minute, will you? 

ft 'Open the window, would you please? 

If the tag after a command does have its own IP, the tone is usually an encouraging 
rise, giving a softening effect: 

'Come over xhere a minute, | /will you? 

'Open the window, | /would you, please? (= 'Would you open the 
/ win dow?) 3 

After a command, a tag with a fall sounds very insistent. Not all speakers find 
this construction intonationally well-formed: 


'Answer the \phone , | will you? (= 'Will you answer the \phone .|| O'bey 
me imxmediately.) 

Tag questions are sometimes included as parentheses within a statement. Usually 
they have an insistent fall, though a yes-no rise is also possible: 



It’s x strange , | \ is n’t it, | how she never wants to do her share of the / work . 
We ’find it \difficult, | xdon’t we, | to 'live a virtuous \ life . (= I’m sure you 
agree.) 

We 'find it \difficult, | / don’t we, | to 'live a virtuous xlife. (= Or am I wrong?) 


EXERCISES 

E2.14.1 Performance practice: rising tag, genuine question, yes-no rise. 

'This one is \Wayne's , | /isn't it? 

We're sup'posed to give it back toxday, | / aren’t we? 

You’re rexlated to her, 1 / aren’t you? 

We ‘promised to let them have it by x Mond ay, | /didn’t we? 

I could ex 1 press it as a xdecimal, | /couldn ’t I? 

E2.14.2 Pair-work practice: fall plus rising tag. 

o ’Whose is xthis one? • xJessica’s, | /isn’t it? 

c 'How many do they xwant? • \Seven, | / don’t they? 


f 
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o ‘When did we last xmeet? 

c The 'meeting's in ‘G\3. 

_ 

o He’s at St xJoseph’s. 


• In \April, | /wasn ’t it? 

• That “won’t be xbig enough, | / will it? 

• He teaches xphysi cs, | / doesn ’t he? 


o 'Who d’you thinkT1 \help ? 
o I’ve “had a letter from \Sophie. 

o Yes, I’ve \finished the course. 

$ 

o ‘Marvellous v play . 
o So “now we’ve \moved. 


• xLenroy will, | /won’t he? 

• She’s in xPoland, ] /isn’t she? 

• Your e'xams were in \June, i /weren’t thev‘ ) 

i 1 ■■ ■ -.-, 

• One of xPint er’s, | / wasn 't it? 

• You've gone to xStreath am, | / haven ’t you? 


E2.14.3 Pair-work practice: fall-rise plus rising tag, polite correction plus check. 


® o He’s \Czech. • vPolish. I /isn’t he? 

o It’s a sort of \ green . • vBlue, | /isn’t it? 

c “Three nines are twenty-xeight. • Twenty-vseven, | / aren't they? 

o They’re from U xgand a. • Rw vanda, | / aren't they? 

c They’re in \Zurich. • v Bem . | don’t you / mean? 

E2.14.4 Performance practice: falling tag, appealing for agreement, insistent fall. 


$ It's a 'beautiful xday , | xisn’t it? 

“Two and two makes xfour , | xdoesn 't it? 

The 'first three vnotes | are “do, re, x mi , | xaren’t they? 

The 'Vatican’s in \Rome , | xisn’t it? 

\Ah , | you’re xMargaret, | x aren’t you? 

We could “order a xpizza, | xcouldn 't we? 

Looks “pretty xmiserable, | xdoesn ’t it? 

'Better than the vfirst one, | xwasn’t he? 

De'licious vcake, | xisn’t it? 

“Pretty decovrations, | xaren’t they? 

E2.14.5 Pair-work practice: fall plus falling tag. agreeing and appealing for agreement. 



c So we've had to x can cel it. 
o What a ‘terrible xaccident! 
o It 1 looks like x rain . 
o We’ve “spent more than we x meant to. 
c “Apples are quite exx pen sive here. 


• \Pity, | xisn’t it? 

• xShocking, | xwas n’t it? 

• It xdoes , | xdoesn ’t it? 

• \Yes, | we xhave , | xhaven ’t we? 

• They xare , | xaren’t they? 


o We 'don’t need v both of them, 
c She “hasn’t been here bev fore . 
o They “haven’t sung v this one before, 
o We 'can’t start avgain. 
o You 'haven’t got a xticket! 


• \No , | we xd on’t, [ xdo we? 
•No she xhasn’t, | xhas she? 

• They xhaven ’t, | xhave they? 

• No we xcan’t, | xcan we? 

• No I xhaven ’t, [ xhave I? 


E2.14.6 Explain the difference in tone meaning in the following pairs. Practise saying them in 
appropriate contexts. 
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'That’s corxrect, | \isn’t it? 
'That’s cor\rect, | /isn’t it? 

You re from \Italy, | xaren’t you? 
You re from \Italy, | /aren’t you? 

We 'didn’t v win , | \did we? 

We 'didn’t vwin , | /did we? 




You’re 'ready to \go, | /are you? 

So 'this is \Hump hrey. | /is it? 

So we’re 'facing a bit of a xprobiem. | /are we? 
You pre'fer the \other one. | /do you? 

She'll be 'here tox morr ow. | /will she? 


o They ' want a \ rise . 
o He’s 'going to vchallenge you. 
o What a 'lovely \dress! 
o Yes I've \told | /H e ather, 
o 1 How about asking \Neil? 

There ate further examples of tag questions in 


• Oh they \do, | /do they? 

• He \is, | /is he? 

• You \like it, | /do you? 

• Oh you've \seen her, | / have you? 

• You 'think he’d a xgree. | /do you? 

3.16 and 4.10. 


2.15 Independent elliptical questions 

One way of reacting to a statement made by another speaker is to use 

a short yes-no questton, consisting just of an elliptical (= shortened) verb phrase 

his resembles a tag question; but unlike a tag question it involves a change 

o speaker. The default tone for an independent elliptical question is a yes-no 
rise. 


I m ‘thinking of taking a \break . • /Are you? 
He’s 'just seen \Peter. • /Has he? 


This is a kind of minimal response to keep the conversation going. It may indicate 

anything from boredom to surprise, depending on the pitch range used. It means 
much the same as: 


He’s ‘just seen \Peter. 


• /Real ly? 


Independent elliptical questions of this type have the same polarity (positive or 
negative) as the clause just uttered by the other speaker: 


It 'wasn’t very vgood . 

They 'didn’t have any \bread. 


• /Wasn ’t it? 

• / Didn ’t they? 
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A: She 'won't be at all v pleased . 
B: / Won ; t she ? 

A: \No. I she \won't. 

✓ 


■.dependent elliptical questions can also be said with an insistent fall. The tone 
Meaning is one of slight suiprise or scepticism, but accepting that the other speaker 
as expressed an opinion. This tone can sound hostile: 

3 I 'really xlike it here. • \Do you? (I was a'fraid you wouldn 't.) 

Well, it's xover | / now . • But xis it? (Per'haps it visit’t over, | after 

xall.) 

There’s 'nothing wrong with v greed . • xlsn’t there? (I don’t a xgree with you.) 

Much less common is a reverse-polarity negative elliptical yes-no question as a 
eaction to a positive statement by the other speaker. This is a kind of exclamatory 

•all (2.17): 



We 'really \ thrashed them | vthis time. • xDidn ’t we just! 
Her daughter’s 'awfully v cleve r. • \Yes , | xisn’t she! 


EXERCISES 

E2.15.1 Pair-work practice: elliptical question with rising tone, minimal response. 


o I’ve got 'something to \tell you. 
o He’s 'just turned \thirt y. 
o The 'Johnsons weren’t inwited, 
o I 'thought she was xfascinating. 
o He 'comes from Buhgaria. 


• / Have you? 

• / Has he? 

• / Weren’t they? 

- + 

• / Did you? 

• /Does he? 


E2.15.2 Pair-work practice: elliptical question with falling tone, mild surprise, acceptance. 


o She’s 'thirty- xfive , 
o I ‘love vMarmite. 
o He’s 'not going to vlike it. 
o I’m 'off to New xYork tomorrow, 
o They 'won’t be here before v ten . 

E2.15.3 Explain the difference in tone meaning. 


• xls she? (| I 'didn’t xknow .) 

• \Do you? 

• xlsn’t he? || 'Too xbad.) 

• xAre you?/;: - 

• xWon’t they?i;.i/2v:-:vk- : , ' 


o I axdore /Mahler. 


(i) • /Do you? 

(ii) • xDo you? 

(i) • / Am I? 

(ii) • xAm I? 



o You're 'too xlate. 
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E2.15.4 Reverse-polarity elliptical questions, exclamatory. 

o I thought 'Judi 'Dench was xgrcal . • \Yes , | \wasn’t she! 

o They've done ‘terribly v well . • Yes xhaven’t they! 

o The 'meal was axtrocious. • \Yes, | xwasn’t it! 

o The 'flowers look \super. • \DqnY they just! 

o We can be ’really \proud of ourselves. • \Yes, | x can’t we just! 

There are further examples of these patterns in 3.16. 


2.16 Checking 

If while you are speaking you want to check whether you have said 
the right thing, or whether your hearer has understood what you said, you can use 
an interjection such as OK? or right?. These interjections are a kind of yes-no 
question, and are accordingly usually said with a yes-no rise: 

I'll 'get in touch with x Mart in. | / right ? 

You can 'have it tox morr ow, [ 'all / right ? 

I'll ‘pay you x back , | 'O/K? ( compare: I'll pay youx back .il Is 'that O/K?) 


In some varieties of English various other such interjections are used - though 
not in mainstream British standard English: 

I’ll 'do it tox morr ow, | / yeah ? 

You 'think you’re \cleve r, | / huh? 

’Why did you \do it, | /eh? 

To ask another speaker to repeat something because you did not hear it properly, 

you can say What? or Sorry? or Pardon ?, with a rise. We call this tone meaning 

a pardon-question rise. 



'Could you turn the /music down? 
'Would you pass me the / salt ? 

I 'want to xtell you something. 

We could 'ask vMillington. 


• / What ? 

• /Pardon? 

• You / what ? (= | I can’t x hear you.) 

• /Eh? | / What did you say? 


With a pardon question you can query either the entire previous utterance, as in 

the examples just given, or just one element in it. In either case, the tone is the 
pardon-question rise: 


1 1 chose \Thor a. 

‘This is \ Mel . 

Are we ' going to /win? 


• / Who ? 

• / Nell ? 

• Are we 1 going to /win ? | Of xcourse we 
are! 


A typical conversational interchange might go as follows. Speaker A makes a 
statement, perhaps with an implicational fall-rise. Speaker B didn’t quite catch 
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-- utters an interjection with a pardon-question rise. Speaker A repeats what 
this time with a definitive fall: 


A: The v cruise documents have come. 

B: / Huh ? 

A: (1 v said , ]) the \ cruise documents have come. 

a llowing conversational interchange is similar. But here speaker A asks a 
-; :• question. B asks a pardon question. When A repeats his yes—no question, 
ne switches to an insistent fall tone: 

A: Has 'Mrs /Partington been in? 

- ^ 

B: /Sorry? 

A: Has 'Mrs \Partineton been in? 

__ 

■ eck whether you have understood the other speaker correctly, you can suggest 
erp relation, to see if it is correct. This too requires a rise: it is a kind of yes-no 
:: :m, and takes a yes-no rise. 

We’ll 'need some wegetables. • /Carrots? (= D’you mean /carrots?) 

It’ll cost ‘quite a vlot. ® A / thou sand? 

I was 'talking to my \friend the other day. • /Mary? (= By ‘friend’, do you mean 

Mary?) 

echo question uses some or all of the same words as used by the previous 
:er. but with a pardon-question rise. This may be a simple request for repe- 
?r clarification, or it may also express surprise and amazement at what the 
" speaker has said: 


You’ll 'have to do it ax gain . 

They’ve 'finished the \job . 
Have you 'got your / pen ? 
'Where’s the \bathroom? 


•I’ll 'have to do it a/gain? 

® Do it a/gain? 

_ 

• A/ gain ? 

® 'Finished the /job? 

• My /pen? 

® The /bathroom? 


■may be broad focus, querying the whole of the previous speaker's utterance, 
row focus on some particular element. In the latter case the nucleus may be 
- :: on a different item than the one on which the previous speaker placed it, 
-vith ellipsis of some of the words: 

You’ll 'have to do it a xgain . » /Til have to? 

They’ve 'finished the \job . * /Finished it? 

She’s 'seeing him to xmorr ow. • /Seeing him? 

...so possible to query two or more words individually, placing a pardon- 
non rise nucleus on each: 


I was 'talking to James \Smith. ® / James | / Smith ? 

You 11 need a digital xcamera. • A /digital I /camera? 
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A special type of echo question is a second-order question, which echoes the 
other speaker s question to query it, perhaps with narrowed focus: 

Have you 1 got your / pen ? . Have /I got my pen? 

'Where did it \happen? . /Where ? | Or when ? 

A different kind of pardon question is a please-repeat wh question, which 

involves changing the focused element into a question word. The tone is always 

a tise. In the simplest form of please-repeat wh question there is no fronting of 
the question word: 

« She 1 took a \tonga. » • She 1 took a / what ? 

• She did / what ? 

• She / what ? 

Alternatively the wh word may be fronted. If so, it still bears the nucleus and has 
a rising tone: 

She 'took a \tonga. • / What did she take? 

• /What did you say she took? 

Any element of the first speaker’s utterance may be queried in this way. The 
nucleus always goes on the question word: 

'Martin's lost his \cat. • / Who's lost his cat? 

• ‘Martin’s done / what ? 

• 'Martin’s done / what to his cat? 

• ‘Martin’s lost his / what ? 

Broad-locus (see 3.9) pardon questions request a repetition of everything the other 
speaker has just said. Like repetition wh questions, they have a pardon-question 
rise on the question word. 

She 'took a \tonga. • / What was that again? 

• / What did you say? 

• / What ? 

• / Sorr y? 

On the other hand, if the speaker asks not for a repetition but for a clarification, 

we have an ordinary wh question (see 5.9), which will most likely be said with a 
definitive fall: 

She 'took a vtqnga. • 'What’s a \tonga? 

The difference between the definitive fall on a wh question and the pardon- 
question rise using the same syntax is seen in this pair of examples: 

(i) 'Sophie’s brought her \friend along. • \ Who ? (= which friend?) 

(ii) 'Sophie’s brought her \friend along. • / Who ? (= / who has?) 










•* 


- appropriate answer to who ? in 
ho? in (ii) is Sophie . 4 


(i) is the friend's name. The appropriate answer 


XERCISES 

--•16.1 Attach one of the following, with a rising tone: OK?, right?, all right?, yeah?, huh? 


ink of an appropriate context where each sentence might be said. 



Model: I’ll 'bring it on \Friday. 


I’ll ‘bring it on \Friday, | 'O /K? 



So you’re \pleased with the presents. 
We can 'start next \month. 
if:/;""; You can 'pick her up at \Gatw ick. 
f| They’ll be ’waiting outvside. 

Xf So 'Vernon could collect the \flow ers. 

:'ii;i We ‘need some \bin liners. 

..X; . 'Don’t forget the \ scouring pads. 

•i;fi 'Ask them about the \tiles . 

So we’ll 'just have to ac xcept it. 

■X.;; I'll ‘try and do it by next \week . 

6.2 Pair-work practice. 

o 'May I have a / word ? 
o I’m 'trying to make a \calh 
O I 'want to reach \Madelaine. 
o I 'wonder if I might vtrouble you. 
o 'Could you get me some / milk ? 

jXCo 'Let’s switch 'over to the BB\C. 
Y/Yo They’re 'playing \basketball. 

'Put in a \page break, 
g o The \trains are delayed. 
fi 1 : o It 'needs re-a\nalysis. 


i- l6.3]|air work. One person says something, with a non-fall tone. The other says sorry? or 
'• "divalent phrase, with a rise. The first person then repeats their words, but using a fall. 



Model: A: I’m 'not going to take out a vbank loan. 


B: /Sorry? 


• /Pardon? 

• / What? 

• /Sorry? 

• I / beg your pardon? 

• You / what? 

• /What was that again? 

• Come a/ gain ? 

• /Sorry? 

• /What? 

• /Pardon? 


A: I’m 'not going to take out a \bank loan. 
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I 'don’t like her v cats . 

'Have you tried /yoghurt? 

It 'won't take v long . 

‘Are you planning to re/tire soon? 

Could I have a look at your / newsp aper? 

E2.16.4 Pair-work practice: pardon questions and echo questions. 


o He’s 'been on a \haj . 


o I’m 'going to visit \Chioe. 


° I’ve 'broken my \humerus. 


• A /haj? 

• A / what ? 

• He’s / what ? 

• He’s 'done / what ? 

• A /badge ? 

• / Who ? 

• / Who are you going to visit? 

• You’re 'going to do / what ? 

• You're 'going to do /what to her? 

• / We are? 

• Your / what ? 

• Your /humourless?!? 

® You’ve 'done / what to it? 

• You’ve ‘broken your / what ? 

9 /You have? (| Of sail people!) 


E2.16.5 Pair-work practice: second-order questions. 


O 'Have you done the /ironing? • 'Have I done the /ironine? | vYes 1 

o 'Can we af/fcrd it? . 'Can we afford it? | Of /course 

o 'What vis it? . 'What /is it? | A s leek ! 

o How much will it \ cost ? • 'How much will it /cost? I A slot, 

o 'Where do you Hive? . 'Where do /I live? | In vSydenhTm. 

E2.16.6 Dialogue practice. You could extend this dialogue by addine further conversational 
exchanges in the same vein. 


A: 'How much would a new \carp et cost? 

B: A new /carport? 

A: \No , | a \ carp et. 

B: \Oh. | a \carpet.|| 'Quite a Hot, 11 should /think . 

A: Well I’ve 'just been looking at this vcatalogue. 

B: You’ve been 'doing / what ? 

A: 'Looking at a \catalogue. 

B: /And ? 

A: Well there’s a ‘very reasonable voffer here. 

B: An/author?|| 'What d’you \mean? 

A. \No, | an \otfer.[[ I ‘don’t think you're \listening to me. 
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-2.16.7 Pair-work practice: please-repeat wh questions. 

o I'm 'going on a \cruise . • You’re / what ? 

• On a / what? 

• / What are you going on? 

• You ’re doing / what ? 

• You ’re going on a / what ? 

o ‘Seymour’s won a \prize . • / Who’s won a prize? 

• He’s won a /what? 

• / What has he won? 

® / What has he done? 
e '' Who has? 

E2.16.8 Pair-work practice: mixed rises and falls. 

o We’ll be 'battling with paedkatrics. • /What’ll we be battling with? 

' -- 

• 'What’s paedkatrics? 

• 'Who’s \we? 

® / What ’ll we be doing? 

. .. - 

• 'What do you \meam with paediatrics? 

o They’re ’trying to sell us inxsurance. • They’re ’trying to sell us /what? 

• /What are they trying to do? 

• \Whois? 

• 'What \sort of insurance? 

• They’re 'trying to do /what? 

E2.16.9 Explain the difference by answering the questions. 

o 'Jake’s been \seeing someone. (i) • / Who ? 

(ii) • \Who? 

o There’s ‘something I must \do. (i) ° / What ? 

(ii) • \What? 

o She’s 'taking \ram ipril. (i) • /What’s that? 

(ii) • ‘What’s \that? 

o 'This is some ver xmicu lite. (i) ® /What is it? 

(ii) • 1 What \is it? 

OTHER SENTENCE TYPES 
2.17 Exclamations 

Exclamations (= expressions of surprise, anger or excitement) vir¬ 
tually always have a fall. We call this tone meaning the exclamatory fall. It can 
be seen as a sub-type of the definitive fall. 
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form 


With what or how, and in writing usually have an exclamation mark: 


' What a \pity! 

What a 'good ixdea! 

'How xodd! 

What 'pretty xeyes she has. 
How 'very \nice of him! 


Other exclamations may be interjections, statements, 
ut they are all said with an exclamatory fall: 


or yes-no 


interrogatives. 


\Wow! 

\ Dreadful! 

I 'don’t bexlieve it! 

'Welcome to xBrigh ton! 

You were xmarvellous. darling! 
'Isn’t she xpret ty! 

'Wasn’t it xawful! 




will you oe going to Oak / Hill ? 
He’s 'feeling a bit anx noyed . 


xls he just! 


Exclamations are thus the simplest kind of utterance for the student of EFL The 

rule is: if it s an exclamation, say it with a fall. Exclamatory falls are excellent 

drill material for anyone who wants to practise producing falling tones. (It is not 

rue that every sentence written with an exclamation mark necessarily takes a fall 

n particular, commands (see 2 . 18 ) may be written with an exclamation mark and 
pronounced with a fall—rise.) 


EXERCISES 


E2.17.1 Performance practice: exclamations. 




'What a sur xprise ! 

'What a disap xpointm ent! 
‘What a xwaste ! 

‘What a to-\do? 

What a 'silly xjoke. 


'How xwond erful! 
'How in xcred ible! 

' How xawful! 


How 



cr 

£>• 


How 'very disapxpointing! 


What a 'funny way to xdo it! 
What a ri’diculous thing to xask! 
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What a re : markable person he wvas . 

What a 'glorious day it has \ bcen 1 
What 'great \ti mcs vve used to have! 

r? What an interesting vlecturc that was. 

What 'beautiful s lips you have. 

What a 'marvellous \ hol iday we had. 

What 'great v legs she has! 

What a 'silly little \man he is. 

22.17.2 Pair-work practice: exclamatory yes-no questions. 


o I 'can't find them van y where, 
o So she 'never vfinished it. 
o 'These are my two v sons . 
o I 'did enjoy the exvcursions. 
o We 'really 'thrashed Uvnited. 


• ' Isn’t that vstrange ! 

• 'Wasn’t it a vpity! 

• 'Haven’t they vgrown ! 

• \Yes, | 'weren’t they vfun! 

• vDidn’t we just! 


-2.17.3 Pair-work practice. 


o I’ve ‘just been provmoted. 


• \Wo w ! 

• \Great! 

• 1 Good for vyou ! 

• What 'wonderful vnews! 

• I 'don’t bevlieve it! 




Commands 


The default tone for commands is the definitive fall: 



Stop that vnoise! 

Stand \u£ when you answer. 
Tell me the vtruth. 


In short commands (as with statements) a rise is often used to encourage the 
:ther speaker to continue: 


?* I’ve got 'something to vtell you. • 'Go / on . 

For warnings we often use an implicational fall-rise: 

'Watch v out ! 

'Wait for v me ! 

?* ‘Do be vcareful. 


-he implication here is something like this: 


'Do as I v say , 


or ' something vbad will happen. 
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If said with a fall tone, these would indeed be not so much warnings as straight 
i or war a commands: 

' Wait for \me ! 

'Do be \caref ul. 

Like negative statements, negative commands often have a fall-rise without nec- 
essarily implying a warning: 


9 


'Don't start until you're v 
Don’t forget the vsalt. 



Commands said with the interested rise (with a high prenuclear pattern; see 5.8) 

sound soothing and kindly. We use this tone when speaking to children, for 
example. To adults, it can sound patronizing. 

'Come to / Dad dy, 
ft 'Don’t / wor ry. 

Now 'take your / time . 

The differences in these tone meanings can be seen when we compare them on 
the same sentence: 


(i) 

(ii) 
(hi) 


Now 'move a xlong, please, (firm, authoritative) 
Now 'move avlong, please. ( urgent, warning) 
Now 'move a/long, please, (routine, friendly) 


EXERCISES 


E2.18.1 Pair-work practice: commands with a fall 


o ‘Thanks very \much . 

° My x phone's broken, 
c I 'can't understand v this . 
o My xtea's too hot. 

Q She 'still hasn’t been in v touch 
c I ’can’t find anywhere to veat. 
c I 'keep getting it \wrong . 

° Tm 'not feeling well. 

_ 

o 'What about this \money? 

— 

o The \lid doesn't fit. 

o ‘ Watch me jump \down. 

O ‘What's the \matter? 


your /pen' 


/pmg- 


o D’you 'think these / trou sers’ll fit me? 


® 'Don’t vmention it. 

® 'Use \mine. 

6 'Let \me have a look at it. 

® 'Put some more \milk in it. 

9 'Send her another \email, then 

• 'Go to a \pub . 

• 'Try axgain. 

® 'Go and lie \down . 

® Tut it in the \safe. 

• Turn it the 'other way \round . 

® \Don_t! | You'll \hurt yourself. 
° \Look ! | It’s \snow ing! 

9 \Yes• | \Do . 

• \Yes . | \Let’s. 









2.18 Commands 


-2.18.2 Pair-work practice. 

o I 'hope I'm not di sturb ing you. 

o 'What should I do \next ? 

22.18.3 Performance practice: warnings. 


® 'Come \in! 

• 'Sit \down ! 

• ' Pull up a \chair ! 

• 'Make yourself at \ home ! 

• Go 'right a \head . 

® 'See if she’s \readv. 

® 1 Enter the \data. 

6 'Add the \seasoning. 

-- 

e 'Formulate a hy vpothe sis. 
® 'Take a \break. 


'Keep away from the v wires ! 

'Stand vback! 

Watch ' out for the v boom ! 

1 Mind my vfingers! 

'Watch what you're doing with that vknife! 

» __,___ 

v Run ! 

vQuick! 

v Try ! 

v Now ! 

v Jump ! 

E2.18.4 Pair-work practice. 

• Welt 'take v care . 

• 'Make sure he vdoes. 

• Well 'say it as if you v meant it. 

• 'Do try and vlisten! 

® Well 'make up your vmind. 


E2.18.5 

Explain the difference in these pairs 

i (i) 

'Keep away from the vedge. 

(ii) 

'Keep away from the \ed r ge. 

2 © 

'Keep your vvoice down. 

(ii) 

'Keep your woice down. 

3 (i) 

Be vcareful. 

(ii) 

Be \careful. 

- © 

vJump! 

(ii) 

\J ump! 

5 (i) 

Make 'sure they’re vbig enough. 

(ii) 

Make 'sure they’re \big enough. 


o 'Can I use the /car? 
o I 'think he’ll probably avgree. 
o Pm /sorry, 
c / What did you say? 

° vActually, | the \red one might be better. 
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E2.18.6 Performance and pair-work practice: negative commands 

'Don’t touch that vknob! 

‘Don’t try and vjnfluence me. 

Don t think I m going to come vback to you. 

'Don t forget your vpassport. 

'Don't offer him vmoney. 


o So we’ll 'see you on \Friday. 
°I’ m 'going a\head with it. 
o I 'think it’s going to \rain . 
c vl could carry the leaflets, 
o So it’s 'all \settled then. 


'Don’t forget to revmind me. 

Well don t say I didn t vwam you. 
Oh 'don’t say vthat. 

'Don’t vstrain yourself. 

'Don’t be too vsure. 


0 My \leg’s hurting, 
o I’ll 'make a start on the \dishes. 
° l 'bring my \case down, 
o ’All a/ board , then. 

o Ill 'just call the \waiter. 


• Oh 'don’t v you start! 

• No 'don’t v you do them - J \I will. 

• 'Don’t vyou lift it. | Get \Jim to. 

• 'Don’t vyou drive. | You’ve been \drinki ng 

• 'Don’t v you pay. j Let \me. 


E2.18.7 Performance practice: soothing, possibly patronizing. 

'Don’t / worr y. 

'Cheer /up. 

'Never / mind . 

'Sit / down . -2V : " 

'Go to / sleep . 

E2.18.8 Pair-work practice. 



o I 'just can’t \manage it. 
o I 'do find this vdifficult, 
o I m a'fraid I’m in your \way. 
o 'Am I dis/turbing you? 
o 'Am I in the /wav? 


• Well 'keep /trying. 

• 'Don t/worry. | It’s 'nearly /over. 

• 'Don’t / move . I There’s lots of /room . 

• No'come/in. 

• No 'go a/head. 



The categories of interjection and exclamation partly overlap. So not 
surprisingly, the default tone for interjections is an exclamatory (or definitive) 


\Thank you. 
'Oh \good ! 
\Sure. 
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However, many short interjections can be said with an encouraging rise, inviting 
:e other person to speak or to continue speaking: 

(answering the phone) • Hul/lo. 

0 bank clerk to the next customer) • Good / morn ing. (-How can I \help you?) 

I’ve 'bought a new \hat, darling. • /Uh-huh. ( \Tell me about it.) 

Oh v Mar y. • /Yes ? 

The interjection oops , whoops (uttered when you have just made a mistake or 
::opped something) seems always to have arise (including under ‘rise’ its variant, 
he mid level; see 5.7). 

In other cases a rise on an interjection signals no more than a routine acknowl¬ 
edgement: 


Here's your \change , love. • / Thank you. 

You'll 'need this \form. • /Right. 

- k «_ 

Hie difference in meaning between a definitive fall and an encouraging rise can 
;e seen in the following pair of examples: 

(i) 'Unscrew the \cylinder head. • \Right. (I \will .) 

a (ii) 'Unscrew the \cylinder head. • / Right . (And 'what \next?) 

The fall on right in (i) implies the potential completion of the conversational 
nterchange, whereas the rise in (ii) can be taken by the first speaker as an invi- 
ntion to issue a further instruction. It means something like ‘please continue 
meaking’. 

Not all encouraging rises on interjections mean ‘please continue speaking’. In 
he following examples the meaning is more ‘please continue with your course 
:f action’: 


It’s my e \xam | to/ morr ow. • 'Good /luck ! 

Would you 'like me to do it / now ? • 'Yes / please . 

In calling someone by name, we normally use a rise or fall-rise if trying to 
get their attention. A fall, on the other hand, is a straightforward greeting (or, of 
course, an exclamation): 

Pro'fessor / Jones : | I 'wonder if I could have a word. 

Pro'fessor v Jones : | I 'wonder if I could have a word . 

Pro'fessor Hones! | How 'nice to \see you! 

/Peter? (Is 'that / you ?H It’s \me!) 

\Peter! ('Fancy seeing \you !) 

For most greetings, both falls and rises are perfectly possible and acceptable. 
A definitive fall is more formal, an encouraging rise more personal: 

i) Heklo! 

:i) Hel/lo. 
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© Good \mom ing! 

© Good /morn ing. 


vanant with a tall, means just 


7 -, wneieas variant (li), with 

a rise, expresses an added interest in the person addressed, ‘as I greet you, I am 
acknowledging you’. 

A vocative after hello or hi usually has its own, rising, tone (see 4.4). In this case 
heUo may be stress-shifted (see 5.10) so that the accent falls on the first syllable: 


vHi, | /Kev in. 
Heklo, | / Marg aret. 
Huklo, | /Tim. 


or 

or 


\Hello, | / Marg aret. 
\Huho, | /Tim. 


One or two greetings are tonally restricted. Whereas hello may have any tone. 

/iz (it smd with an ordinary tone, not a stylized one: see 5.15) can only have a 

fail. The same is true of hey. Likewise cheers, in its British sense of ‘thank you' 
always has a fall: J 


\Hj! 

\Hi, Julia. 

\Hi , | / Ash ley. 

\Hey, | \you! || I want to \talk to you. 

\Cheers , mate. 

Said with a tall, thank you has the straightforward meaning ‘I am thanking 

you , with a rise, it suggests 4 as I thank you, I am acknowledging you’. This is, 

however, a loutine kind of acknowledgement. To express genuine gratitude, it is 
necessary to use a fall, variant (i): 


© \Thank you. ( straightforward) 

(h) / Thank you. (routine acknowledgement) 

For saying farewell, goodbye and its equivalents often have a rise. Since good¬ 
bye signals the completion of a conversational exchange, you might expect it 
normally to be said with a definitive fall; but in practice a rise is much more 
frequent. Why? Because it is an encouraging rise, expressing good will and an 

acknowledgement of the other person. The same applies when a television pre- 
senter signs off. 


w km \off | / now . |[ 1 Good/bye. 

Good /night.|| 'See you to/ morr ow. 

'So / long then. 

'That's it from / me . 

But to get rid of an unwelcome guest you would say: 

' Goodx bve . 

Stiangely, the informal see you tends to have a fall-rise rather than a rise: 
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-2.19.1 Performance practice: interjections with a fall. 

\Oh! 

\Gre at ! 

\Wow! 

\Gosh! 

' Yipxpee! 

\Gosh it’s cold today! 

\Wow! [ Look at \that ! 

\Super! | I’m really \pleased with it. 

My \goodn ess! 

- \Blimey! | Get a load of \that ! 


z 2.19.2 Pair-work practice. 

o 'Joseph said you’d re \fused , 
o 1 Did you finish the re/ port ? 
o 'Can I tell /Tina about it? 
kv'' o I’ll be 'there by \six . 

o I 'painted it myxself, Dad. 


• \Non sense! 

• xHeavens yes! | \Ages ago. 

• \Goodn ess no! 

• \ Great . | See you \then . 

• xThere’s a clever boy! 


zl.19.3 Pair-work practice: interjections with a rise, encouraging, or routine. 


o Is it 'really / yours? 
o Shall we 'meet at /ten? 
o Good xmorning, sir! 
o I’ve 1 taken some more xpaper. 
o 'Here's your xchange. 


•Of / course . 

• O/K. 

• Good / morn ing. 

• /Uh-huh. 

• /Thanks. 


o ‘Take these x cases up. 
o ‘Would you bring me some / water? 
o ‘Let me do it xmy way. 
o We 'finished on x time . 

; v o 'Here’s my xcoursew ork. 


• 'Very/good, sir. 

• 'Very / good , madam. 

• ‘No / prob lem. 

• 'Well / done . 

• / Thank you. 


A: 'Grasp the patient’s xhand. 

A: 'Find a suitable / vein . 

A: Say “just a small / prick ’. 

A: In'sert the / need le. 

A: In /ject , | and withxdraw the needle. 


B: / Right . 

B: 'O/kay. 
B: /Uh-huh. 
B: / Right . 

B: 'Oxkay! 


z2.19.4 Get someone to tell you something. Each time they pause, say /uh-huh to show that 
: u are listening. 


•* Model: o I’ve just been into xtown. •/Uh-huh. 
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E2.19.5 Explain the difference in meaning. 


1 (i) 
(ii) 

2 ( 1 ) 

(ii) 

3 (i) 

(ii) 


o You’ll 'need a \screwdriver, 
o You’ll 'need a xscrewd river. 

o I came ’ top of the \class . 
o I came 'top of the \c3ass. 

o 'Here are your \tickets. 
o 'Here are your \tickets. 



iffht. 


‘Weil \done. 
1 We 11 / done . 

\Thank you. 
/ Thank you. 


E2.19.6 Performance practice: greetings with 


a rise, 


interest in the addressee 


Good /morning. 

Good /evening. 

Hel/Io. 

Good 'after/ noon . 

Good 'after/ noon , Archibald. •$' 

E2.19.7 Practise saying thank you (i) in a routine sort of way (rise), and (ii) when 
expressing real gratitude (fall). Which is appropriate in response to each of these? 

'Here’s your \change. ‘ 

I’ve 'brought you a little \present. 

We were 'wondering if you could come to \dinner tomorrow. 

So I can revduce the price | by ‘twenty perxcent. 

( pointing ) 'This / way . 

'Try some ol these \ pea nuts. 

Would you ‘care for a /drin k? 

(someone makes room tor you in a crowded tram) 

Your \bill , sir. 

Room service will be along \later. 


you are 


E2.19.8 Practise saying goodbye, with a rise 
fall instead? 


oi tail rise. What would it mean if you were to 


use a 


'So / long . 

1 Cheeri/o! 

'Good/ bye then. 

'Good /bye I | 'Come again / soon . 
v See you then. 

E2.19.9 Performance practice: greetings with a fall, more formal. 

Good \moming! 

Good \eyening! 

\Hi! 

Hehlo, Jeremy. 

\Moming, Mrs Ailardyce. 

Hehlo! [ 1 Anyone /there ? 

Good \morning. | I’d 'like to speak to the \manager. 

Good 'aftervnoon. 11 'wonder if I could see Mr \Carter, please. 
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\Hi . | 'My name's 'Ricky 7 \ Pearce . | I 'telephoned \earlier, 
Heklo. | I’m enquiring about my acxcount. 


••••..vv.vw . • 

•••• • • • • • • 

kiKk- 


SEQUENCES OF TONES 



Leading and trailing tones 


Many phrases or clauses do not stand alone, but are attached to some 
:her element. They are not complete in themselves, but are dependent on some 
:her (independent) structure. Usually they precede this other, main, element; but 
: metimes they follow it. 

If a dependent element precedes the main element, we say it is leading. If it 
: Hows the main element, we say it is trailing. In either case, the unmarked tone 
fra dependent element is a non-fall (= a fall-rise or a rise). 

With a leading dependent element, this non-fall is most usually a fall-rise, 
'•’e call this tone meaning the dependent fall-rise. It indicates that there is more 
material still to come, and is thus an indication of non-finality: 


'After v lunch | we could 'call on \Mary. 

'British vAirways | 'flies there on \Tuesdays. 

'First we find the vsocket, | 'then we insert the \pin . 


- kernatively, a leading dependent element may have a rise (including the possi- 
'-iity of a mid-level tone). We call this tone meaning the dependent rise. 


'After /lunch we could 'call on \Mary. 


With a trailing dependent element, the most usual tone is a rise. The tone 
eaning of this trailing dependent rise is merely to indicate that it belongs with 
hat went before: 



I’m 'rather an xnoyed , | / frankl y. 

We’re 'going to \Spain | in / Aug ust. 

They're arriving toxmorrow, | as far as I /know. 


The following pairs each contain the same material, but in different orders. In 
• 2 e variants numbered (i), the dependent element has a leading fall-rise. In the 
johants numbered (ii), it has a trailing rise. The independent element in each case 
'.as a definitive fall: 


If you’re vready, | we could bexgin. 
We could bexgin | if you’re / ready . 
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w (0 If 'I were vyou, | I'd rexject it. 

® (ii) I’d re xject it | if I were / you . 

(0 They’re 'not from v Spain , | they’re from xPortugal. 

(ii) They’re from xPortugal, | they’re 'not from / Spain . 

It is possible for a dependent fall-rise to be, at the same time, an implicational 
fall-rise, as in the following example, where you is in contrast with me. 

I 'don t know about v you , | but 'I’m xstarving. 

So the typical patterns are: 

fall-rise plus fall for the order dependent-independent, and 
fall plus rise, for the order independent-dependent. 

Alternatively, but less commonly, as we have seen, a leading dependent tone can 
be a rise, while a trailing dependent tone can be a fall-rise. 

vPersonally, | I 'thought it was \terrible. {leading fall-rise) or 
/ Per sonally. | I 'thought it was vterrible. (leading rise) 


I 'thought it was \terrible, | /personally, {trailing rise) oi 



Students of EFL may need to spend time practising the leading fall-rise. It is a 

tone very characteristic of mainstream English (RP and GA), yet rare or absent 
in most other languages. 


EXERCISES 

E2.20.1. Performance practice: leading fall-rise. 

'When I come vback | we can have a 'bite to xeat. 

If Em vright, | he’ll 'pass with xease . 

The 'thing vis, | we 'can’t risk anxtagonizing her. 

- ^ Mm W' 

'As you vknow. | we’ll be 'staying at the xSheraton. 

'As you can lv mag ine. | there’s 'plenty of xwork to do. 

9 On the vtable | you’ll 'find a xjug . 

$ If 'I were v you , | I’d 'wait and see what xhapp ens. 

If it’s 'OK by v you , | I’d 'rather have a xpizza. 

Come to v think of it, | I ought to get my xown room tidied up. 
'Under the vcircumstances, | we’d 'better acx cept . 

E2.20.2 Pair-work practice. 


c 'How d’you get to xwork? • vUsually | I 'take the xtrain. 

c ^ y° u en/ J°y your job? ® V Frankl y, | I xloathe it. 
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o Are they / reall y going to settle? ® Apv pare ntly j they \are . 
o ‘What's the ‘Lake District xlike? • If the v weathe r’s good, | it's ^marvellous, 

c D'you ‘like my new /hat? ® If you ‘don’t mind my vsaying so, | it’s 

\terrible. 

E2.20.3 Performance practice: trailing rise. 

I’m ‘getting a bit fed x up, | / frankl y. 

The ‘service is sus vpend ed | on / Sund ays. 

I'm ‘off to Majorca, | as a matter of / fact . 

I’ll do it toxmorrow, | if I can fit it /in. 

We could ’do it toxeether. i if that’s OK with /vou. 

You’ll find a \jug | on the /table. 

I’d 'wait and see what \happ ens. | if I were / you . 

Til have a \pizza, | if it's OK by / you . 

I ‘ought to get my xown room tidied up, [ come to / think of it. 

We'd ‘better ac xcept . | under the /circumstances. 

E2.20.4 Pair-work practice. 


L* o ‘What can I xdo for you, sir? 

d o And for / you , madam? 

c ‘Which x train 'll she be on? 
c ‘How are you getting xon . Martha? 
c D'you ‘see much of / Paul these days? 

c ‘How’s it \look ing? 


E2.20.5 Explain the difference in meaning: 

1 (i) I'll have a \word with them | when they come / back . 

! ii) I’ll have a vword with them | when they come \back . 

2 (i) Til xdo it | if it’s what you /want. 

(ii) I’ 11 v do it | if it’s what you \want . 

E2.20.6 Performance practice: structuring a talk. 

vFirst, | I’ll give a ‘short intro\duction.|| v Next , | I’ll ‘outline the \p rob lent. H After 

v that , | I’ll ex'plain how I tried to xsolve it.|| In the v fourth section, | I'll ‘analyse my 

xfindings.ii And at the vend I I'll ‘summarize what I've \done. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — * * « ■ ■ 

E2.20.7 Performance practice. 


• I'd like this xtie, | / please . 

• Some \paper. | if you'd be so / kind . 

• The eleven oh \seven, 11 i/ mag ine. 

• It’s my ‘final ex xam | to/morrow. 

• Yes I x do , | /actually. 

• ‘Pretty x bad . | I'm a/ fraid . 

e ‘Quite xgpod, | I'm glad to / say . 

• ‘Cata xstrophi c. | / frankl y. 

® ‘Not x bad . | /actually. 

® ‘Reasonably ox kay , | I / think . 


He ‘lives in \Luton, | ‘not /Harpenden. 

The ‘meeting's in xHambure. I ‘not /Munich. 

^ ^ •" 1 ■ ■ — 
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They're 'getting married at a \registry office, | 'not in / church. 
He 'goes to a \gym , | 'not a /squash ciub. 

She ‘asked for \pasta, | ’not/pizza. 




Topic and comment 






If an utterance starts with a fall-rise there is a high probability that 
this is a non-final fall-rise, and that by it the speaker is signalling that he has not 
yet completed what he is saying: 

I’ve 'washed my v face , | and 'now I'll clean my \teeth . 

If you say face with a non-falling tone (a rise or a fall-rise), then the listener expects 

that there is something more to come: the information is incomplete. Hearing 

the subsequent fall on teeth , the listener concludes that now the information is 
complete. 

The implicational meaning of the fall-rise tone (see 2.6) can be understood in 
this light. It can be seen as a special case of the dependent fall-rise, the difference 
being that the speaker may choose to leave the further material unexpressed. The 
independent element is implicit rather than explicit. 

An alternative tone pattern for the example just considered has a fall not only 
on teeth but also on face. Using this pattern, the speaker presents the information 
as two separate and potentially complete items: 

I’ve 'washed my \ face j[ and 'now Til clean my \teeth . 

Hearing face with a falling tone, the hearer might suppose at this point that there 
is no more to come. He'd be wrong. 

It is tempting to sum up the meaning of falls, on the one hand, as ‘complete’ 
or ‘final'; and of non-falls, on the other hand, as ‘incomplete’ or ‘non-final’. 
However, this is not necessarily so. 

A fall does not necessarily mean that we have come to the end of our ‘turn’ in 
the conversation, and will now await input from the person we are talking to. 

More accurately, perhaps, we might say that the basic meaning of a falling tone 
is something like ‘major information’ or ‘primary information’. Correspondingly, 
the shared general meaning of non-falling tones is something like ‘incomplete 
information’, ‘minor information', ‘secondary information’. We use falls and 
non-falls together to indicate the structuring of our message, showing what is 
primary (by a fall) and what is secondary (by a non-falling tone). 

We can often divide an assertion into two parts: a topic (a subject or theme) and 
a comment (the thing we say about the subject or topic, a ‘rheme’). The topic is 
typically said with a non-falling tone (a dependent fall-rise or rise), the comment 
with a falling tone (a definitive fall): 








2.21 Topic and comment 


My v broth er {topic) | will be 'very xangry {comment). 

In the /morning {topic) | weTl 'do some \sight-seeing {comment). 

relationship between non-falling topic and falling comment is preserved if 
- change the sentence structure so as to reverse the order of the two parts: 

He’ll be ’very xangry, | will my v brothe r. 

WeTl 'do some xsisht-seeing I in the /morning. 

-C-.- 

'•’hat is the difference in tone meaning between the two dependent tones? One 
inference is that the fall-rise not only announces the topic but also draws attention 
it, while the rise merely announces it. Consider the following example: 

: i Your 'passport will be ready to xmorr ow. 

i Your / passp ort | will be 'ready tox morr ow. 

.::) Your v p as sp ort | will be 'ready tox morr ow. 

ersion (i) is straightforward, and is typical of a rapid, routine style of speech, 
ersion (ii) makes your passport into a separate intonation phrase, and is 
-'us typical of a slower, more deliberate form of delivery. Version (iii) is like 
:i. except that it adds emphasis to the topic (your passport) as against the 
;:mment {will be ready tomorrow). Version (iii) could also signal a contrast 
- etween the topic, your passport , and some other possible topic, e.g. your 
:ket. 

It is also possible to announce a new topic with a fall. Newsreaders often do 
“.is at the start of a new item of news: 


Po'lice in North x York shire | say they are 'seeking a / man 
with . . . 


in connection 





-2.21.1 Performance practice: first item presented as incomplete. 


‘Physics is vone thing, | and 'chemistry's a xnothe r. 

She ’doesn’t eat v meat , | and she ‘doesn’t drink xalcohol. 

I ‘got v up | and 'had my x breakf ast. 

I’ve got a 'brother named v Brad , | and a 'sister named Louxise. 
We're getting a 'new vcarport | and a 'new xdrive way. 


-2.21.2 Performance practice: first item presented as potentially complete. 

'Physics is xone thing, | and 'chemistry’s a xnothe r. 

She 'doesn’t eat x meat , | and she 'doesn’t drink xalcohol. 

1 'got xup , | and 'had my xbreakf ast. 

I’ve got a 'brother named \Brad , | and a 'sister named Louxise. 
We’re getting a 'new xcarport, | and a 'new xdrivew ay. 
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E2.21.3 Performance practice: topic followed by comment. 

My vfather | was a \brick laver. 

My v mothe r | 'worked in a factory. 

My vbrother | is an acx counta nt. 

My vsister | is a \nurse . 

And my vuncle | is a \teache r. 

The vdoctor | thinks I’ve got 'raised \ blood pressure. 

This vbeer | 'tastes \awful. 

What I’m vsaying | is that you 1 shouldn’t 
What v you need | is some 'fresh \air . 

What he 'fails to under stand | is that I’m 'just not xinterested. 
E2.21.4 Pair-work practice. 

o 'Why do people go xrunning? 
o Well 'whose fault was it, then? 
o 'Who’s doing the xinterviews? 
o ‘What do you think of Tracey xEmin’s stuff? 
o 'Derek's made another comxplaint. 


• Well vl run | because I enxjpx it. 

• v Mum says | it was xyours . 

• v Moll y told me | it was xyou . 

• vThat sort of art | 'leaves me xcold 

—-— 

• v Some people | are xalways 
complaining. 


E2.21.5 Match the response to the context. 


Model: 


context (a) 
context (b) 


Who’s having the sticky-toffee pudding? 
Which dessert did you order? 


response (i) 
response (ii) 


vFm | having the 'sticky-toffee \pudding. 
\Tm | having the sticky-toffee /pudding. 


Answer: context (a), response (ii); context (b), response (i) 


1 


context (a) 
context ( b) 


What will you do after we finish? 
When do vou eat^ 


response (/) 
response (ii) 

2 context (a) 

context (b) 


I 'usually cook a x meal | in the /evening. 
I usually cook a v meal j in the xevening. 

Is this the way to the station? 

Is the library down here? 


response (i) 
response (ii) 

3 context (a) 

context (b) 


No v that’s | the way to the xlibrary. 
No xthat s | the way to the /library. 

Which newspaper do you read? 
Which of you reads the Guardian ? 


response ( i ) 
response (ii) 

4 context (a) 

context (b) 


Oh \I | read the / Guard ian. 

Oh vl \ read the \Guordian. 

Who’s going to drive? 

Would you rather drive or navigate? 
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response (/) 
response ( ii ) 


Oh v l'll | vdrive. 
Oh vITl | /drive. 


context (a) 


So is Susan some sort of assistant, then? 


context (b) 


So is the delegation being led by Bob? 


response (7) 
response (ii) 


No vSusan’s | in \charge 
No vSusan’s | in / charge . 


_ 11.6 Think of a context in which each of the following might be said. (For a model, see 
:: 1 . 5 .) ■ - ■ ..ff ■- f ;• V • 


No vLinda’s | my vwife. 

No vLind a’s | my /wife . 

Well vl think | he’s a 'great \guy . 
Well vl think | he's a great / guy . 


No vPeter’s | the \tall one. 
No vPeter’s I the /tall one. 


Oh my vbrother | lives in vBirmingham. 
Oh my vbrothe r | lives in /Birmingham. 

Well, vChloe’s | doing 1 pharmavcology. 
Well, vChloe’s | doing pharma/cology. 


2,22 Open and closed lists 

As we have seen, a leading non-fall at the beginning of an utterance 
e> us waiting for the fall that will complete the pattern. It thus indicates that the 
: mce is incomplete. It signals non-finality. Putting it another way, a non-fall 
matters open. 

fall, on the other hand, indicates that the sentence is potentially complete. It 
> to signal finality. It suggests that matters are closed. ■ 

‘ e see the distinction between the closed fall (= definitive fall) and the open 
■ -fall (= non-final fall-rise or rise) most clearly in the intonation of lists: 

(i) You can have /coffee | or vtea. 

(ii) You can have /coffee | or / tea . 

3 fall on tea in (i) signals that there are no more options: you must choose either 
■fee or tea. The rise on tea in (ii) signals that there may be other possibilities 
as yet unmentioned, e.g. or you could have an \qrange juice. 

/ Chick en | or v beef ? 

/ Chick en | or / beef ? 

iii) the addressee (the passenger on an airline, perhaps) is being invited to 
; ase between the two possibilities, chicken and beef. In (iv) she is being invited 
.noose one of those two, or - if she prefers - some other option. 
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(v) / One , | / two , | / three , | / four , | \five . 

(vi) We’ve been to / Manc hester, | /Edinburgh | and \Lond on. 

Example (v) demonstrates how you might count a small child’s fingers for her. 
The rises in the first four intonation phrases leave the list open. The fall on the fifth 
closes it. In (vi) the non-falls (which might be rises or fall-rises) on Manchester 
and Edinburgh indicate that there is more to come. The fall on London indicates 
that we have come to the end. 

Although the intonation patterns in these examples are valid, they are not the 
only way of treating lists. First, we do not have to give each item its own IP: 
openness of a list can be signalled simply by not yet having reached the nucleus, 
i.e. by giving the non-final items head accents rather than nuclear accents: 

(f) You can have 'coffee or \tea. 

(if) You can have ‘coffee or /tea . 

(iif) 'Chicken or \beefi? 

(iv ; ) 'Chicken or / beef? 

(v') 'One, ‘two, 'three, 'four, \ five , 

(vf) We’ve been to 'Manchester, 'Edinburgh and \ Lon don. 

Secondly, the list as a whole may require a non-falling tone, in which case it may 
be impossible for the hearer to know whether the speaker intended the list to be 
left open or not: 

Well you can have 'coffee or v tea , | and then we’ve some 'rather special 
\sandwiches to offer you. 

Here the dependent fall-rise on tea (signalling that the utterance, rather than the 
list, is not yet complete) leaves us uncertain whether there are other possibilities. 

Alternative questions are sets of two or more yes-no questions linked by or. 
They are treated as lists. A closed list ends in a definitive fall, and in principle 
an open list (if nuclear) ends in a dependent rise. However, the speaker has some 
discretion to ignore this rule. 

Is 'Mary /ready, | or does she 'need some more vtime? 

Q Would you 'like your coffee / now , | or at the \end of the meal? 

Is that a /gun in your pocket? | Or are you 'just pleased to \see me? 

Is it a / bird ? | Is it a / plane ? (|| \No , | it’s \Superman!) 

Am I asking /fifty dollars? | Or /forty dollars? || \No, | it’s 'yours for \twenty! 


EXERCISES 


E2.22.1 Pair-work practice: closed lists. 

o 'Count from 'six to \ ten . 
o 'What are the 'last three letters of 
the \alphabet? 


* / Six . | /seven, | /eight, | /nine, 

• /X, I /Y, ] and \Z. 


\ten. 
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o ‘How many people are \waiting 0 
o ’What's the \choicc? 
o 'When could 1 \sec you? 

K2.22.2 Pair-work practice: open lists. 

o ’Go on /counting. 

— -- W 

o 'Say the ’alphabet \backwards, 
o 'Count 'backwards from a \hundred. 

| 'taking away vseven 'each \ tiine . 
o 'What have you got a wail able? 

o 'Who was at the \paity? 


• \Two: 1 /Ethan I and \Andy. / 

• Just / chiek dhv( or \fish ; 

• Well, /Mond ay I or per 1 haps \Tues day. 


• E/leven, | /twelve , 1 /thirteen. ] /fourt een . .. 

• /Z, | / Y, I /5C I/W... 

• 'Ninety-zthree, | 'eighty-/six, | 

1 seventy-/nine r.. 

• There’s / chick en, | or / fish , | or / ham .. . 

(| 'All \sorts of things.) 

• / Dere k, | and / Steve , | 'Jim and / Lind a, ] 
/Verity . . . (| \Lots of people.) 


E2.22.3 Practise enumerating the people in the room, the different sports you play, the members of 
your family, the days of the week, the months of the year, the places you like to visit, the subjects 
you are studying, etc. Use rise or fall tones appropriately. 

E2.22.4 Performance practice: alternative questions, closed list. 


Would you prefer /coffee | or \tea? 

Are you ‘coming /with us, | or are you 'staying at \home ? 

Did you 'write your /essay, | or did you 'just mess axround? 

‘Shall we sing a / hymn , | or 'would you prefer a \psalm at this point? 
Is he a /tenor 1 or a \bass? 


Have you got 'change for a /fifty, | or shall I \ owe it to you? 

'Would you like to go / out to eat, 1 or 'shall we just open a \tin? 

'Did she say she was coming /back . | or 'is she going straight \home ? 
Can I /go now, | or have I ‘got to wait till the vend? 

Are you /sure it’s all right, | or are you ‘just \hoping it is? 


E2.22.5 Pair-work practice. 


c 'This box \is heavy! 

• D'you 'want a /hand. | or can you 'manage 
on your \own? 

o This 'drawing is \excellent. 

• D'you 'really /mean that, | or are you 
'just being poxlite? 

o Is 'something /up? 

• Was that a 'knock at the /door, | or am I 
ixmagining things? 

o He was 'very vrude, | wasn’t he? 

• Is he /always like that. | or had 'something 
upxset him? 

o \That | was a bit unex/pected. 

• \Yes: | am I going /crazy, | or did he 'just ? 
agree he'd \pay for it? 
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Adverbials 



Adverbs and adverbial phrases that qualify a whole clause or sentence 
(rather than qualifying just one word) often have their own intonation phrase. If 
placed at the beginning, they usually have a leading non-final fall-rise (or rise). 
If placed at the end, they tend to have a trailing rise. 


ft Unvfortunately | I’ve 'lost your xletter. or 

ft Un/fortunately | I’ve 'lost your xletter. 

ft I’ve 'lost your \letter, | un/fortunately. 

Most adverbials, like unfortunately in this example, limit the sense of the main 

clause in some way. So we call this pattern with an adverbial a limiting non-fall. 
Here are some more examples: 


(leading) 

v Frank ly, | I’m 'rather an xnoyed . 
vNext week | I’m 'going to xFrank furt. 

If vl were you, | I’d 'buy a Merxcedes. 

(trailing) 

I 'thought it was \dreadful, | / frankl y. 

I 'can't xstand her, | to be / hone st with you. 

However some adverbials are said with a falling tone. Their meaning is not to 

limit the sense of the main clause, but rather to reinforce it. We call this tone 
meaning with an adverbial a reinforcing foil. 

D you ’think I ought to /say something? • Of \course , | you must proxtest. 

• You must pro\test, | of \course . 

I’ve 'never heard anything so rixdiculous (in ’all my bom \days . 
ft I 'promise to \love you | for xeyer. 

It would be bizarre to say: 


x 1 1 promise to \love you ] for /ever. 

— because/or ever is not a limitation but its opposite, a reinforcement. 

Some adverbials can be used either way: with a reinforcing fall or with a 
limiting (dependent) non-fall: 


(reinforcing) 
( limiting) 

(reinforcing) 

(limiting) 


xClearly, | we’re 'going to be disap point ed, 
v Clear ly, | we’re 'going to be disap pointe d. 


On the xcontrary, | I’m de xlighte d. 
On the vcontrary, | I’m de xlight ed. 


The same distinction applies in various kinds of adverbial clause and the like: 
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( reinforcing) I’ll 'ring you in an xhour , | when I’m \ ready . 

(limiting) I'll 'ring you in an \ hour . | if I'm / ready . 


(reinforcing) He'll be 'back toxmorrow, | I’m \sure . 

(limiting) He’ll be 'back tox morr ow, | I / think . 


are some adverbials that regularly take a falling tone when initial, even 


h they are not obviously reinforcing. They can be seen as tonally idiomatic, 
oles include at least and at any rate and also by the way and incidentally , 
:o introduce a side-issue. 


We ‘finish work to xmorr ow —1| at xleast, | v most of us do. 
Tnci xdent ally, | 'when are we going to get xpaid ? 

By the xway , | I was de'lighted with the vdress. 


y follow the main clause, these adverbials usually form part of the tail, i.e. 
i have their own IP: 


'When are we going to get xpaid , incidentally? 
I was de'lighted with the v dress , by the way. 


ERCISES 

23.1 Pair-work practice: leading adverbials, limiting. 

• Well vusually 11 'go to see my xmothe r. 
9 vPer son ally, 11 ’never xtouch the stuff. 

® Unvfortunately, | I’m x busy that night. 

° vFrankly, 11 was dis xguste d. 

® Well if vl were you | I’d ’ask your 
xneighbour to look after him. 

• Well vlast year, 11 ’went to xChi na. 

• ‘Next v month | I’m 'going on a xcruise. 

• ' When I was vyounger | I went 
'backpacking around the xworld. 

• 'Two v years ago 11 'visited Bot xswan a. 

• In vJanuary | I went to \ Norw ay. 

23.2 Practise expressing your opinions, starting off as follows. 

v Person ally. ... 
vActually, | . .. 

As 'far as v fm concerned, | . . . 

'On the vwhole. I . . . 

In v my view, | .. . 

To be vcandid, | . . . 

If you 1 ask vme, ... 


o 'What d'you do on \ Sund ays? 
o D’you 'like / whisk y? 


o ‘Can you come to the /party? 
o ‘What did you think of xCraig's 
behaviour? 

o 'What can I do about the xdog ? 


o 'Done much /travelling? 
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What vl would say | is . .. 

As 'far as I can v see, | . . . 

Well vI think | . . . 

E2.23.3 Pair-work practice: trailing adverbials, limiting. 


o 'Don't you / like it? 

o 'What’s his xcooking like? 

-- 

o 'Whose \turn is it? 
o You’re 'off xsoon . | / aren’t you? 
o ‘Shall we tell /Rita? 

E2.23.4 Pair-work practice: leading adverbials. 


• I \don't. | /frankly. 

• Quite \good. | / real ly. 

• \Mine, | /actually. 

• To \morr ow, | as a matter of /fact. 

• She al'ready x knows , | ap/parently. 

reinforcing. 


o Do they / know ? 
o 'Katie was rather an xnoyed . 
o So you 'didn’t like the xsteak. 
o ‘What’s it going to \cost? 
o Were you sur/ prised ? 


• \Sure ly, | they \ must know. 

• \Naturally, | she \ would be. 

• On the \contrary, | I \loved it. 

■ ~ . 

• xObviously, | quite a \lot . 

• Of x course , | we \all were. 


E.2.23.5 Practise these leading fall-tone adverbiafs, then make sentences df your own 
the same way. . : V '\v;v■ f 4^: ■ i:'-f T-f^ ' ! Y- : 



m 


'By the wvay , | I 'didn’t catch your \ name . 

'Bv the \way , | 'did you bring your / swim suit with you? 
'Inci xdent ally, | 'this is where we’re going to hold the \party. 

'Incidentally, | 'who’s the tall \blonde wd3ffau :< ?i:- ; .;:.:;I:: 

‘After \all , | it ‘isn’t very i m vp or ta n t; ; ■ 4 ■>f 

E2.23.6 Performance practice: trailing adverbials, reinforcing.:I? 1 

Ell 'pay you v back, | \naturally. . 

You can 'always ask for a vrefund, | \obviously.: 

We can 'change it vlater, | of \course . 

He’d be 'willing to do the vmowing, | \surel y. 

I’ll ‘come next \week , | as I \promi sed. y 

E2.23.7 Performance practice. Decide on a suitable tone for the adverbial. 


? Per sonally, | I was 'rather disap xpointe d. 
By the ?way , | I was 'rather disap xpoint ed. 
?Obviously, | I was 'rather disapx pointe d. 
?Naturally. 11 was 'rather disap xpointe d. 
Of ? course , | I was 'rather disap xpointe d. 



was 'rather disapv pointe d, factually, 
was 'rather disap vpointed, | as a matter of ? fact . 
was 'rather di sap v pointe d, |?naturally. 
was 'rather di sap vpointed, [ to be ?candid. 
was 'rather disap vpointed, |?personally. 
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in 


2.24 Fall plus rise 


We have seen the use of a fall-plus-rise pattern for independent clause 
:s dependent clause (2.20), and for topic plus comment (2.21) or main clause 
:s adverbial (2.23). This pattern is also a very characteristic way for a speaker 
emphasize something early in the utterance while still keeping a nuclear accent 
its expected place on the last lexical item that adds new information. Thus 

rngside the patterns: 


I 'hope you’ll be able to \come. 
'Please shut the vwindow. 


e can alternatively say: 

I \ hope | you’ll be able to / come . 

\ Please | shut the / wind ow. 

■ this way we can place emphasis on hope and please respectively, while respect- 

• r the fact that they are not the last lexical item in the sentence. 

The fall-plus-rise pattern is particularly common where the first nucleus goes 
a word referring to a mental state, or on an intensifying word: 

I’m \ glad | you found it /interesting. 

I \do wish | you wouldn't com/ plain so much. 

You’ve been exx tremel y | /patient with us. 

I’m a vware | of your o/pinion, | / thank you. (= Keep quiet!) 

It is also found in cases where the second nucleus falls on information that is 
ew though fairly predictable: 

'How can we \get there? • \Maur een’$ | got a /car. 

• \ Walki ng’s ] the /easiest way. 

• The \tube | would be / quicke st. 

"he part with the fall contains the most important idea, while the part with the 
;:se contains an idea of secondary importance. It differs from the usual topic- 
_• :mment pattern of non-fall plus fall in that greater emphasis tails on the fiist 

: ;nt. Compare alternative formulations: 

'How can we \get there? • If you 'want a vcar, | \Maur een s got one. 

• The veasiest way | would be to \walk. 

• The v quicke st route | would be the \tube. 


There is also a spoken construction involving the displacement of the subject 
:; the end of a statement. Here, too, we usually find a fall-plus-rise tone pattern. 
~ne main fall tone stays in its normal place on what would have been the last 
exical item (etc.). The displaced subject, in a separate IP, has a dependent rise 
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(or less commonly fall-rise): 

She’s xbrifl lant, | / Brend a. 

'Disap pointi ng, | this / weathe r. 

He’ll ‘let you \down again, | will / that one. 
x Lovel y, | v that . 

This construction is not usual in written English. In regionally flavoured British 
English the syntax may be subtly different, with copying of the verb. But the tone 
pattern is the same. 

She’s \ bril liant, | / Brend a. ( standard) 

She’s xbrilliant, | is / Brend a. ( regional ) 

She’s xbrill iant, | / Brend a is. {regional) 

The presence of the intonation boundary functions as an indication of this gram¬ 
matical construction, as shown in a minimal pair (example from Cruttenden, 1997: 

70): 

(i) 'Very xfattening, | /biscuits, | x aren’t they? (= Biscuits are fattening.) 

(ii) 'Very xfattening biscuits, | xaren’t they? {= These are fattening biscuits.) 

The final rise also distinguishes the displaced subject from a vocative. 

(i) She’s x brill iant, | / Brend a. (= Brenda is brilliant.) 

(ii) She’s xbrilliant, Brenda, (talking to Brenda; someone else is brilliant) 

Commands said with a fall-plus-rise pattern are pleading requests, rather than 
orders that are expected to be obeyed: 

\Do | keep it / short , (pleading) 

'Do keep it xshort . ( authoritative ) 

How do we distinguish this two-nucleus fall-plus-rise pattern from the single¬ 
nucleus fall-rise tone? After all, both involve a pitch pattern of a falling movement 
followed by a rising movement. Sometimes, in fact, they may sound almost iden¬ 
tical, or indeed completely identical (example from O'Connor & Arnold, 1973: 

83): 

(i) I vlike chocolate. 

(ii) 1 xlike | / choc olate. 

The important point is that these two patterns have different tone meanings: 
they convey different speaker attitudes. Version (i) is an implicational fall-rise. 

It implies some kind of reservation (but . . .). It might be found in a context 
such as 

$ (i) I’ve 'got some xchoc olate here. • Oh xdear . || I v like chocolate, | but I’m on a xdiet. 

Version (ii), on the other hand, implies no such reservations. It is a straightforward 
proclaiming definitive fall for the major focus, followed by a dependent rise for 
the minor focus: 


'Brenda’s xbril liant. —► 

This 'weather’s disapxpointing —► 

'That one’ll let you xdown again. —► 

v That’s | x love ly. —► 
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(ii) I’ve ‘got some xchocolate here. • Oh xgood . || I \like | /chocolate.]| 'Pass it xover. 
;er example, also adapted from O'Connor & Arnold (1973: 84), is this: 

(i) I be'lieve you’re from \Sheffi eld. • vNo - | my vmother’s from Sheffield;|| Tm 

from \Leeds . 

(ii) I’m 'going to x Sheffi eld. • / Reall y?|| My xmother’s | from / Shef field. 

we see the implicational fall-rise in (i) but the definitive fall-plus- 
Jent rise in (ii). 

report for this distinction also comes from changing the wording while keep- 
iC tone meanings the same. Versions (i) keep a fall-rise if we do this: 

'What about xchocolate? • Well I vlike it, | but I'm on a xdiet. 

I be'lieve you’re from xSheffield. • vNo-11 that’s 'true of my v mothe r, | but vfm 

| from \Leeds. 

hrase / like it must occupy a single intonation phrase, because there is clearly 
as on to highlight the pronoun it (as would necessarily be the case if we had 
i fall plus a rise). Versions (ii), on the other hand, keep a fall under rewording. 

I’ve 'got some xchocolate here. • Oh xgood. || I xlove it. 

I’m 'going to \ Sheffi eld. • / Reall y?|| 'That's where my x mothe r’s from. 

: are also intonational grounds for distinguishing between the fall-rise tone 
. fall tone followed by a rise. As discussed in 5.2, the unmarked head tone 
e a fall-rise nucleus is falling, but before a fall nucleus it is a high level, 
rest, too, supports our analysis. 

I’ve 'got some xchocolate here. • Oh xdear .ll I x do vlike chocolate, | but I’m on a 

xdiet. 

I’ve 'got some x choc olate here. • Oh x good . H I'really xlike | / choc olate.|| 'Pass 

it xover. 

ever... given that there may sometimes be no perceptible phonetic difference 
een a fall-rise and a fall followed by a rise, examiners should not penalize 
:sion of the two. 


ERCISES 

24.1 Performance practice: first nucleus on a verbal expression referring to a mental state. 


I’m xsorry | you didn't / like it. 

I’m xglad | you liked the / flowe rs. 

I x love | the way he / looks at me. 
He’s xfurious | about this new / tax . 
I xwish I you wouldn’t /do that. 
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I’m \sure | I’ve seen him be/ fore . 

I’m xgratef ul | for your kind / words . 

You 'ought to be a xsharned | to live in a house like / that . 
He was 'rather sur xprised | you didn’t ae/ eept . 

I was a xmazed | how ma/ ture she seemed. 

E2.24.2 Performance practice: first nucleus on a modal. 

I xdo wish | you wouldn’t com/ plain . 

I xam surprised | he came / last . 

I xdo think | you ought to try / harde r. 

I xdo | a/pologize. 

We xwere sorry | you couldn’t / come . 

You xmust try | to be more / care ful. 

It xshouldn’t | take / long . 

I x don’t think | he’ll / mind . 

I x can’t | be everywhere at / once . 

I x won’t | ask you a/ gain . 

E2.24.3 Performance practice: first nucleus on an intensifies 

I’m xso | /sorry. 

It’s xawfully | / cold in here. 

I’m xfrightf ully | /sorry about it all. 

It was inxcredibly | / care less of him. 

I know exxactly | how you /feel. 

E2.24.4 Performance practice commands with do , don't, please. 

\ Do | try to be on / time . 

\Please | be / punct ual. 
xDon’t l try and avoid the /issue. 

\Do | for/ give me. 

\Please | have a little /patience. 

Now xdo | be /reasonable. 
x Please | hutTy /up . 

\Dorrt | take it to / heart . 

Now xdon’t | take it out on / Roge r. 

\Do | get on and /finish. 


E2.24.5 Pair-work practice. 

o 'Who’s xthere? 


o So 'Jim had to xwait a few minutes 
o You can 'drop in xany time, 
o You 'don’t / mind , do you? 
o 1 1 really xmust go | / now. 

suxperb. 


• It’s xonly | / me . 

• Yes and he was xso | an/ noyed . 

• That’s xawfully | /kind of you. 

• No I xquite | under /stand . 

• Oh xplease | stay a little / longe i 

• Yes I axdore 1 /fruit cake. 


o That 'cake was 
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o 'Have a \nibble. • \Thanks. | I’m \fond | of / pea nuts, 

o It s a \mar vellous present. • I’m \gjad | you / like it. 

c ‘How is she doing at \sc hool ? • \English | is her/best subject, 

o ‘What sort of \wine shall we have? • A \riesling | would be / nice . 

22.24.6 Performance practice: displaced subject. 

She’s a ‘good \cook. | /Jenny. 

He’s a \ wond erful man, | / Stef an. 

They’re 'so \ c are less, i young people /nowadays. 

It’s 'rather \worrying. | this / last result. 

He was a 'bit \pushy. j your friend /Peter. 

22.24.7 Supply a suitable intonation pattern. 


It’s quite a useful dictionary, the Chamberlain. 

He’s a good watchdog, my Rover. 

They look nice, these pictures. 

TT They’ll still be here when you get back, those dirty dishes. 

He’ll be a few minutes late, (will) Mr Smith. 

22.24.8 Pair-work practice: commands: pleading, encouraging. 

o It’s 'all going \ wrong . • \ Cheer | / up . 

o I 'don’t \like it. • \Eat it | / up , ] \ there’s | a good / boy , 

o I’m a'fraid I’ve \brqken it. • \Neyer | /mind, 

o 'Let’s \g_o. • \Wait | a /minute! 

o The xphone’s ringing. • \DonT | just /sit there. || \Answer it! 



Tone concord 


If two successive intonation phrases are grammatically parallel, this 
*.ay be signalled intonationally by their having the same tone. 

This is particularly evident in cases of non-defining apposition (see 4.8). Here 
;ere is regularly tone concord between the two intonation phrases. That is to 
ay, the tone used for the first is repeated (copied) in the second. In the following, 
*.e tone on colleague is repeated on Charles : 


:) 'This is my \cqlleague, | \ Charles . 

2) Now 'this is my vcolleague, | vCharles, | and 'he will be taking \over. 

::i) Then I’ve got my /colleague, | / Charles , | and 'also my friend \Rachel. 

7 one concord is a tendency rather than an iron rule. It is also perfectly possible 
: say: 

v) 'This is my vcolleague, | \Charles . 
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- or indeed to place both elements within a single IP (see 4.8), though this tends 
to imply defining rather than non-defining apposition: 

( v ) 'This is my colleague \ Charles . (= Of my colleagues, this is Charles.) 

The use of tone concord is particularly likely where the utterance as a whole 
is not yet finished, as in (ii) and (iii). 

Tone concord can signal parallelism not only between nouns or noun phrases 
but also between other parallel structures: between other parts of speech and 
indeed between complete clauses or sentences. 

I re xject it, | I de xspise it, | I won't ac xcept it. 

'Jennifer’s \better, | she’s vwell again. 

You say that 'nothing is worse than / war ?|| Well, dis xhono ur is worse than 
war, | xslavery is worse than war! 

A tone can be reused where information is presented as two IPs rather than one, 
and where we string together near-synonyms for emphasis: 

We’ve 'built a xbarbecue | on the \patio. 

\Dorft be | rixdiculous. 

I xlove you, | I ax dore you, | 1 'can’t live withxout you. 

When too is used at the end of a sentence or clause to mean ‘in addition’ (see 
3.19), and given a separate intonation phrase, it usually exhibits tone concord. 
The same is true ot its synonyms as well and also , and of its negative synonym 
either. 

ft vAndy isn't the only one interested; | xNeil’s interested, | \too. 

ft If v Mar tha wants to come, | as v well , | we’ll need a 'bigger \car . 

She 'didn’t vask for it, | and she 'didn’t \get it, | xeither. 

\Peter wants some, | \ too . ( definitive; concord\ definitive) or 

vPeter wants some, | xtoo. ( implicational, definitive) or 

vPeter wants some, | v too . ( implicational; concord, implicational) 


EXERCISES 

E2.25.1 Practise these examples of noun phrases in apposition, with tone concord. Then construct 
further examples of your own. 

'This is \Mela nie, | my 'co- vworke r. (AmE :. . . my xco-worker.) 

'This is Exlizabeth. | my xboss . 

Is 'that /Tyson, | / Jim's dog? 

I can't 'stand vTina, | your v room mate. 

' Can I leave you to feed /Fritz, | the /cat? 

E2.25.2 Explain why the following is ambiguous. Could altering the intonation remove the 
ambiguities? 

The vnext ones to arrive | were / Rob by, | his /boyfriend, | and xRichard, | his xboss . || 
So now we’ve got /Esther, | her / moth er, | her vfriends, | the vGordons, I and \Sam. 
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2.25.3 Performance practice: verbs, adjectives, etc. 

That's \great. I \marvellous. 

j—-- - 

She was \pining for him. j 'wasting a wvay 
I’ll 'come along plater. | about ‘six p.\m. 

It was a ‘sort of \red colour. I \scarlet. 


It was ‘pretty \useless. 



in fact. 


-2.25.4 Performance practice: supplementary information. 

Fve ‘left it outxside. I bv the \door. 

0 i 

He’s from \England. | from a 'little place near \Chelt enham, 
We could 'play a \card game, j \whist for example. 

Have you 'got some I/D? | Your / passp ort? | A / cred it card? 
I’ve got a vletter here. | from my vdoctor. 

E2.25.5 Performance practice: final too and synonyms. 

vITl be there. I and I'll 'bring mv \friend. ! \too. 

- I ^ - • - 

Did / Pauli ne go shopping with you. | /too? 

It’s an 'excellent y ear , | and ‘not exx pens ive, | \either. 

Are you 1 going to bring /Victor with you. | as / well ? 

Fve 'been to Javpan, | and I've 'been to Koxrea. | \ too . 


o ‘Can you speak / French ? 
o 'Did you see \ Paul ? 
o 'Did you do the / phy sics 
homework? 

o So you w'ere 'all on your / own ? 
o 'Where could I go \next? 


• \Yes. | and I can speak \German, | \too . 
® \Yes. ( and \Lloyd . | \ too . 

• v No . | and I 'didn’t do the \chemistry, 
\either. 

• No. v Wayne was there, | as v well . 

• Well there's 'always v Dev on, | and you 
could go to \Cornwall, I \too. 


::": 


TONE MEANINGS 


n struct 


2.26 Generalized meanings of different tones 


ross. 


sam. 


How can we generalize about the various tone meanings we have 
recorded so far? Two authors, Brazil (1985,1994) and Gussenhoven (1984,2004), 
.cave each made proposals in this area. This section is about their ideas. 

One useful generalization about the function of a fall tone is to say that it pro¬ 
claims something, while the function of a fall-rise is that it refers to something. 
These terms and this approach were devised by the late David Brazil, who indeed 
: alls the fall the proclaiming tone and the fall-rise the referring tone (example 
from Brazil, 1997: 68). 

:) 'Mary v Brown’s | a \teacher. 

2) 'Mary \Brown ’s ] a vteacher. 
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Pattern (i) is appropriate in a discourse in which we have already mentioned 

Mary Brown, perhaps along with various other people. Its meaning could be 

paraphrased as ‘as for Mary Brown, she’s a teacher’. Thus we refer to a topic 

a ready mentioned (Mary Brown), by using a fall-rise, and proclaim a new fact 
about this topic (that she’s a teacher ), by using a fall. 

Pattern ( 11 ), on the other hand, is appropriate in a discourse in which we are 

already discussing teachers. Its meaning could be paraphrased as ‘talking of 

teachers, Mary Brown’s one’. Thus we refer to the topic ( teachers) by using a 

a rise and proclaim the new fact about it (that Mary Brown ’s one ) by using a 

all. In this pattern (ti), the proclaiming (comment) precedes the referring (topic, 

theme), which is not the usual order of things: but it is a consequence of the 

rigidity of English word order (subject, be, complement), and clearly signalled 
by the choice of tones. 

Referring in this way to a topic previously mentioned involves refocusing on 
it (see 3.32). If the topic of the discourse was already very explicit, we might 
alternatively choose not to refocus on it, and perhaps indeed not even to accent 
it. So instead of (i) it would also be possible to say: 

00 'Mary Brown's a \teacher. 


and instead of (ii): 

(if) ’Mary x Brown's a teacher. 

or indeed, to use the fall-plus-rise pattern discussed in 2.24: 

(hf) 'Mary xBrown's I a /teacher. 


To revert to our basic example: 

(i) 'Mary v Brown’s | a xteacher. 

(h.) 'Mary xBrown’s I a vteacher. 


- we can use a diagram to represent the knowledge of two participants in any 

conversational exchange - the world view of the speaker and hearer respectively. 

These two world views are different, but they overlap (the common ground being 
represented in the diagram as the shaded area): 



What the referring fall-rise does is to focus on some item that is already in 
the common ground. The proclaiming fall tone that accompanies it (whether it 
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; rdes or follows) then asserts (proclaims) something about this item, so that 
; then becomes part of the common ground. 

speaker, by using the referring fall-rise, thus also makes an assumption about 
rearer, namely that the topic referred to is indeed already part of the common 
.aid between speaker and hearer. 

The common ground shared between speaker and hearer is dynamic: it will 
a to increase as the conversation progresses. It is referred to by Gussenhoven 
- :4. 2004) as the background. What the choice of tone does, according to 
; -senhoven, is to indicate the relationship of the information contained in the 
nation phrase to the conversational background. 

“re information in the current IP is, in Gussenhoven’s terminology, the vari- 
* - abbreviated as V). There are three basic manipulations of the variable with 
:ect to the background, each signalled by the choice of tone: 

V-addition, signalled by a fall, whereby the speaker declares that the 
variable is now to be treated as part of the background; 

Y-selection, signalled by a fall-rise, whereby the speaker reminds 
the hearer that the variable is already part of the background; 
Y-relevance testing, signalled by a rise, whereby the speaker leaves 
it to the hearer to decide whether the variable is relevant to the back¬ 
ground. 

'rider these examples: 

When I’ve 'finished these vletters | I’ll 'make those \phone calls. 

r first IP has a fall-rise (in our terms, a leading dependent fall-rise). For 
renhoven, this is therefore an instance of V-selection. As the speaker says 
I've finished these letters , by choosing a fall-rise tone he is seen as express- 
_ meaning such as ‘you know I’ve got to finish these letters, don’t you, because 
know I have to send them off today’. When he says I’ll make those phone 
/. by choosing a fall tone he is expressing the meaning ‘here is something 
bat you should take notice of. 

I’ll 'make those v phone calls | when I’ve 'finished these \letters. 

the thing that the speaker assumes to be already agreed or presumed is his 
mg the phone calls. What he wants the other person to take notice of is that 
■'• ill take place after his writing the letters. 

Are you 'going to fetch the / kids ? 

:::i. with its rise tone, signalling relevance testing, the speaker communicates 
•.e:hing such as ‘as for your fetching the kids, is this something we should 
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agiee on as being part of the background of our conversational 
now on?’. 


interaction from 


EXERCISES 


E2.26.1 Pair-work practice. 

o I 'don’t xlike | / Benj y’s. 


o It’s 'rather vdifficult. 


o I 'wonder if we ought to 'change 
the \boiler. 


9 Well ‘leave you bexhind | if you don’t want 
to /come. 


• If you 'don’t want to v come 
you bexhind. 


we’ll 'leave 


• If you 'can’t stand the v heat, | 'keep out of 
the xkitchen. 

• 'Keep out of the xkitchen | if you can’t stand 
the /heat. 


• If it’s ‘not vbroke, I 'don’t xfix it. 


o ‘How are we xdoing? 


o 'Off we xgo then! 


E2.26.2 Pair-work practice. 


• 'Don t xfix it | it it’s not v broke . 

• If we 'go on like v this , | we’ll be xfine . 

• We’ll be xfine | if we go on like / this . 

• If we 'break vdown | we’ll be in real xtroubl e. 
We 11 be in 'real xtroubl e | if we break /down. 


o 'William works in the unixversity. 
c 'What’s a xzeta function? 
o 'Could you take us into / town ? 

° 'Do we need some more /Persil? 
o vRobert’s | 'training as a solicitor. 


Oh my xbrother’s | a / don . 

I’ve 'never been very xgood | at vmaths. 
I just xlove | /drivi ng. 

I’ve xdone | the /washi ng. 

Oh \PauTs | a /lawy er. | xtoo. 


E2 26.3 Think of a scenario in which each of the following might be uttered. (For 
delay this exercise until you have studied chapters 3 and 4.) 


a full answer, 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 


My vparents | have been to \China. 
My xparents | have been to vChina. 
My xparents | have been to /China. 
My xparents have been to China. 
My 'parents have been to xChina. 


E2.26.4 Compare and contrast the analysis of 
proposed by Gussenhoven. 


general tone meaning proposed by Brazil and that 


E2.26.5 ’There is no such thing as “a questioning 
question if it is produced in circumstances where 
Coulthard & Johns, 1980: 143). Discuss. 


intonation”: an utterance can only be heard as a 
a question would be appropriate’ (Brazil, 
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_ble. 

wn. 



1 1 



Checklist of tone meanings 





The table lists all the tone meanings discussed in this chapter (except 


T all 

definitive (includes 

statement 

2.5 


exclamatory) 

exclamation 

2.17 



wh question 

2.12 



answer 

2.10 



command 

2.18 



interjection 

2.19 


insistent 

yes-no question 

2.13 



(includes tag question 

2.14 



and elliptical question) 

2.15 


reinforcing 

adverbial 

2.23 

Von- fall (= fall-rise 

dependent 

clause or smaller element 

2.20-2 

: nse) 

(includes open) 
limiting 

adverbial 

2.23 

: all-rise 

implicational 

statement 

2.6-7 


(includes contrastive, 
reservation, tentative, polite 
correction, partial statement, 
negative, warning) 

command 

2.18 

Rise 

encouraging 

statement 

2.11 


(includes soothing) 

wh question 

2.12 



command 

2.18 


non-supportive 

(includes truculent, 
perfunctory) 

statement 

2.10 


yes-no 

yes-no question 

2.13 


(includes pardon question, 

tag question 

2.14 


uptalk) 

indep. ellip. question 

2.15 



declarative question 

2.8 



statement (uptalk) 

2.9 



pardon question 

2.16 



interjection 

2.10, 2.19 


\ otes 

_. It is perhaps impossible to demonstrate conclusively that there is such a thing as a 
default tone for any sentence type, and some would deny that the concept of default, 
neutral or unmarked tone has any validity. It is not necessarily the case that the default 
tones, as described here, are statistically the most frequent. Nevertheless, it is at the 
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very least pedagogically useful to assume that there are default tones, and to regard 
any deviation from them as necessarily due to a reason that can in principle be made 
explicit. 

2. Uptalk has evoked widespread comment both from the general public and from schol¬ 
arly commentators. See for example McLemore (1991), Britain (1992), Bradford 
(1997), and for newspaper reports Seaton (2001), Diresta (2001). 

3. These are not single fall-rise tones. They correspond in meaning to (i), not to (ii). 

(i) Come over \here .| Open the vwindow. 

(ii) Come over v here . | Open the v wind ow. 

4. Similarly in Spanish: in response to Se puso un camison ‘she wore a nightgown’, the 
fall \C6mo asks 'how (did she do it)’, but the rise /Como is a pardon question. 

5. The terms ‘open’ and ‘closed' as generalized tone meanings for non-falls and falls 
respectively are from Cruttenden (1997: 163). 

















PRINCIPLES 


Within each intonation phrase, we select one word as particularly 
mortant for the meaning. This is where we place the nucleus (or nuclear 
icent), the syllable that bears the nuclear tone (a fall, rise, or fall-rise, as dis¬ 
ced in chapter 2). 

Phonetically, we accent a syllable by giving it a prominent change in pitch, 
movement in pitch, or the start of a pitch movement. An accented syllable is 
- ays also rhythmically stressed, i.e. it has a rhythmic beat. 

Pragmatically, we accent a word by accenting its stressed syllable (or at least 
e of them if it has more than one). This indicates the importance or relevance 
- :he word for what we are saying. 

Pi an IP there may be other accents in addition to the nuclear accent. If so, the 
:leus is the last accent in the IP. Any other accents come earlier in the IP and 
e -prenuclear’. The first is known as the onset. Prenuclear patterns are discussed 

:hapter5. 

The most important decision the speaker makes in selecting an intonation 
_;:em is to decide where the nucleus goes: which is the last word to be accented, 
doing this the speaker chooses the tonicity of the intonation phrase. 

But how do we decide where the nucleus should go? 

First, we know that the nucleus must go on a stressed syllable. By k stressed 
Table’ we mean the syllable that has lexical stress. Lexical stress is part of the 
mic pattern of a word's pronunciation, as shown in dictionaries. 

To make a word the nucleus of an IP, we put a nuclear tone on (or starting on) 
lexically stressed syllable. To produce an English intonation pattern correctly 
.> essential, therefore, to know which syllable in each word bears the stress. 

To accent the word never we accent the first syllable. For the word annoyed 
z accent the last syllable. For tomorrow it is the second syllable. To accent the 
;:d fine, we accent its only syllable. 

In this book we show the location of an accent by placing the mark 1 before 
: relevant syllable (or some more specific mark such as \). In addition, we 
,:w the nucleus by underlining the nuclear syllable. (Because we are using 




















Voo 2U3J3UVI HHT 2300 3S3HW IYTIOIHOT 




golu'i iBnobnavrioa adJ wodod aw griinifrabnu 8idJ iod ^riqmgodJio iBnoiJnavnoa 

(.yiBnoboib b Jlu8noa dduob do a8Ba rrl .noiJBaflidBlIya aidqBigoriJio iod 
8JnaaaB *iadJo 02 Ib Jud JnaaaB iBalaun adJ ylno * 0fI wof te 3W ^alqrriBxa aril ril 
armriJyri'i JnaaaB-non worlg Jon ob aW .aJBhqoiqqB 8B .(Jaano arb xhBluoittBq) 
arb no atolnaanoo aW .nobnnoJni no Jaadda on avnd ypdl aarii8 JIb Jb 838803J8 

.JnaaoB iBalonn adJ bnaaaB JfiBnoqrni Jaorn 

:8 qi biow-ano gnivlovni aalqmBxa arno8 a'iB a'iaH 


n avaX 1 • 
. bayon 'nA • 
. w oriom 1 oT • 
. aniT • 

.aldBdhaa'abnl • 


^BbBnsD oJ naad uoy avuH 

( .“dooI ad bib woH 
?JaaJ adJ a'nadW 
?gniJaad uoy aiB woH 
Vadil qhJ arb 8BW JBdW 


arMo noilBooI ariT .agh-IlBl to .aah .I!b' 1 - anoJ vnB riiiw bisa ad bluoa z'il azarIT 

:anoJ lealounlo aaiorio adJ moil aaioria alBisqaz b ?i ('vJioinoJ aril) auabun 


.wo rioni voT .worionixoT .woiiorn/oT 

adJ aiariW .anoJ inalann b 8iBad briB aualaun aril ai oom- aldubya adJ 38bo riaBa nl 

.wot\ok\ 1 oT J8Jj[aJiiw oJ bilBv yllsupa Ji Jnsvalanr ai anoJ do aaioda 


2381033X3 

nBO uoY .aarioqaai biow-ano ariJdo aldsllya bagaaiJa yllBaixal adJ no auabnri adJ oobN 1.1 Y3 
(Ji aiodad 1 gniaulq bnB auabun adJ gninihabnu yd lawanB) aab'iaxa naJJiiw b 2 b dJod aidJ ob 

.(auabun adJ no anoJ iBalann b gniau yd ’lawanB) aab'iaxa naioqa 6 8B bnB 



\bbcM 

navaVl 1 • 

?BbBnsD oJ naad uoy avsH o 

.I[BdJoo 3 • 

?grriy£lq yadJ a'iaw JBdW o 

.aaldBJagaV • 

^Jsa ad J'now JBdW o 

.aaqnJ 2 • 

? 3 B 0 aid no JniBq ad bib JsdW o 

.aadJoIO • 

Vgnhsaw ada aburiW o 

.wonomoT • 

TaiuJaal adJ a'nadW o 

.aiBup 2 • 

VdiBq adJ ai aqsda JBdW o 

.gnoJdO • 


.TBlugnfihT • 


.iBfuaiiO • 


.baqBda-J • 


.bayonnA • 

?dooJ a da bib woH o 

.yqquH • 


.abBJ 2 a 3 • 


.babmngaiG • 


.yuiO • 














3.2 On or near the last word 


15.1.2 Use each of the following words first as a verb, then as a noun. (Check the lexical stress 
:: a dictionary if necessary.) Create a sentence in which the word is the last word, and bears the 
uclens. Be careful: there may be traps. 

T? Model: digest 

W-- 

(i) 'Some foods are difficult to di' gest . 

(ii) I ‘read it in the Reader's ' Dig est. 


rebel 

insert 

refuse 

object 

reject 

control 

promise 

insult 

permit 

conduct 


-3.1.3, Place the nucleus on the appropriate syllable of the last word in each of the following 
espouses. 


o Where do you come from? 


• Just outside Moscow. 

• An island in the Pacific. 

• A village in Germany. 

• A suburb of Toronto. 

• The south of Japan. 


o What’ll you have to drink? 


• A cup of coffee. 

• Some Coca-Cola. 

• A pint of bitter. 

• Just a glass of water. 

• Some lemonade. 



On or near the last word 


The nucleus is usually located on or near the last word of the intonation 
.rase. By definition, the nuclear accent is the last accent in the IP. So clearly 
e general tendency is for the nucleus to be towards the end of the IP. Provided 
at the last word in an IP is important for the meaning, it will be accented and 
bear the nucleus: 


I 'want to buy a ' lemo n. 

The 'bridge is about to col'lapse. 

She’s 'just started a new relationship. 

'Could you tell me the ' time ? 

:s only if the words towards the end of the IP are for some reason not accented 
at the nucleus will go on an earlier word. 1 

Initials, names of letters and numerals are treated like separate words. In a 
ing of several letters or numerals, the nucleus generally goes on the last one: 
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In the e'xam | she got a 'C. 

My 'room number is 50'6. (= five oh ' six) 

'Switch over to IT'V. (= eye tee ’vee) 


EXERCISES 

E3.2.1 Place the nucleus on the last word. 



Model: 


'Bring me the ' folde r. 


Pay attention. 

Keep them talking. 
I’m trying to sleep. 
They wanted to help. 
It’s stopped raining. 


A bar of chocolate. • 

S alt and vinegar. 

Put the cutlery in the drawer. 
Go and try again. 

She was awfully tired. 


Find the asterisks. 
A bunch of grapes. 
A kilo of pears. 
One and a half. 

A can of soup. 


A nest of vipers. 

I like your style. 

A jug of water. 
Two and a quarter. 
As high as a kite. 


E3.2.2 Pair-work practice, concentrating on nucleus placement. If 
any appropriate tone. 


no nuclear tone is specified. 


o And for ' you ? 


o 'What do I do 1 next ? 
o 'Want to come ' climbi ng? 
o I’m 'rather ' worr ied, 
o 'How was the 'circus? 
o 'What’s wrong with ' Mart ha? 

o 'Why are they \won ied? 
o This is the 'only solution, 
o ' What shall I \do? 
o 'Thanks for your v help . 
o ‘Shall we say ten o’/clock? 


A 'half of 'lager. 

A 'pint of 'bitter. 

A 'gin and 'tonic. 

A 'piece of ' pie . 

A 'slice of ' cake . 

Some 'nuts and 'raisins. 

A 'pound of ' cheese . 

Some 'knives and ' forks . 

A 'cup of 'coffee. 

A'nother slice of 'pizza. 

You ‘need to ap'ply. 

It’s 'frightfully ' dang erous. 

You must 'stay ' calm . 

It was 'pretty a' mazi ng. 

She’s 'suffering from ‘ asthm a. 

They’re ex'posed to pollution. 

I 'don’t a \gree . 

'Keep taking the \tablets. 

‘Have a nice \day ! 

No I’ve 'got to go to the \dentist. 
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1.3 Place the nucleus on the last initial, letter, or numeral. 
Model: the 'BB'C 


x + y = z 

Her nlimber is 8346. 

55 BC 

C2C 

as easy as ABC 


' 2.4 Pair-work practice. 

c 'What would you \like ? 
c 'What’s \that? 
c 'Who does she wvork for? 
o 'What kind of a xsandw ich is that? 
o 'Which /union do you belong to? 


• A’nother C\D. 

• My 'new DV\D. 

• 1 B and \Q. 

• A 1 BL\T. 

• The ‘RM\T. 


o 'What’s your \num ber? 


» • '27\9. 
ft • '308\3. 

• ‘ 5 8\8. 

• 1 65\2 . 

• ' 14\4. 


.3 


Content words and function words 


Words can be divided into two broad categories, content words and 
notion words. 

Content words are nouns, adjectives, most verbs and most adverbs: words that 
e meanings that can be defined in a dictionary and probably have straight- 
; vard translation equivalents in other languages. For example: table, head, 
:ember, yellow, suddenly. 

Function words, on the other hand, are pronouns, prepositions, articles, aux- 
_rv verbs, modal verbs: words whose meaning may need to be explained in a 
: - mmar rather than a dictionary, and which may not have exact equivalents in 
::*.er languages. For example: me, at, the, are, would. 

Generally speaking, we accent content words but not function words. Hence 
r nucleus (which is one kind of accent) is typically placed on the last content 
ord in the IP: 


I 'can’t ' hear you. 

I’m 'very an' noyed with her. 

'Ask her what that ' noise is. 

particular, the nucleus does not usually go on a personal pronoun, a preposition, 
auxiliary verb or a modal verb. These words bear the nucleus only if special 
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circumstances apply. If an IP ends with a personal pronoun or a preposition, the 
nucleus normally goes earlier. 


personal pronouns: 7, me, you, he, him, she, her, it, we, us, they, them, one 
prepositions, such as at, by, from, of, to, with, about, etc. 
auxiliary verbs: be, have, do and their forms am, was, did, etc. 
modal verbs: can, could, may, might, shall, should, will, would, must 


The way to select a suitable place for the nucleus, therefore, is to start from the 

end of the IP and work back. In the following examples we disregard the final 
pronoun: 


She’s 'done it. 

I’ll ‘tell them. 

Can you 'see her? 

In the next examples we disregard the final preposition: 

ft ‘What are you ' looki ng at? 

ft 'Who was she ' talki ng to? 

She's the 'only person he con 1 tides in. 

I 'wonder where the words were 'taken from. 

Some IPs end in a combination of preposition(s) and pronoun(s). They must both 
be disregarded: 

I’ll be ' thinki ng of you. 

He 'keeps ' worr ying about it. 

I’ve 'just received a 'letter from her. 

1 Tell me about it. 

' Bring it to her. 

In the next examples we disregard final auxiliary or modal verbs: 

'Chloe earns 'twice as much as ' Rob ert does. 

'Bill was talking at the 'same time as Tim was. 

He did 'better than I ' thought he would. 

('First ‘Peter took a drink, |) and ‘then 'Mary did. 

So - to decide where it is appropriate for the nucleus to go, start at the end of the 
IP. Work back towards the beginning, ignoring any function word. Unless special 
circumstances apply, the nucleus should probably go on the first content word 
you encounter as you move backwards. 

Here is an example. Suppose that you want to find a suitable location for the 
nucleus in the following sentence: 


I think you ought to tell me about it. 
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Start at the end and work backwards. Which word should bear the nucleus? 

;r? - No, it's a pronoun, 
j boufl - No, it's a preposition. 

-nel - No, it’s a pronoun. 

:ell7 - Yes! This is the last content word. The nucleus goes here: 

I think you ought to 'tell me about it. 


EXERCISES 

E3.3.1 Place the nucleus on the last content word. 


Model: Can you 'see it? 


I’ll tell them. 

Have you forgotten me? 

I can’t stand it! 

What are you looking at? 
Who did you go with? 


I can’t hear you. 

I think I can see him. 

What can I write with? 

Who was she talking to? 
Where does she come from? 


E3.3.2 Pair-work practice. 

o 'Where are the \papers? 
o 'Where’s \Miriam? 
o ‘Shall we ask / Roge r? 
o I’m 'over \here ! 
o I’m 'going to re vport you. 


• I’ll 'go and \get them. 

• Dunxno. | I 'can’t vsee her. 

• \No , ] I 'can’t \stand him. 

• I 'canh vsee you. 

• I 'didn’t \do it! 


o 'What’s the \matt er? 
o ‘Why are you com xplain ing? 
o 'What about her \parents? 
o 'Why was he su rprised ? 
o So 'what’s vwrong ? 


• You must 'stop anxnoying her. 

• They 'keep upxsetting me. 
•I’m determined to \ask them. 

• He 'thought he’d ex xplained it. 

• You 'didn’t \tell me! 


E3.3.3 Place the nucleus on the last content word. 


$ Model: I received a ‘letter from him. 


I’ll be waiting for you. 

There’s a parcel for her. 

Take your umbrella with you. 

There’s a fly in it! 

We could try to reason with them. 

She brought her baby with her. 

I’ve bought a coffee table for you. 
Here’s some information about them. 
I forgot to bring my books with me. 
My tie’s got a stain on it. 
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£3.3.4 

9 Model: ' Why not go for a \ walk ? | 'That’s what vMary does! 


Bake cakes? | That’s what Diane docs. 

1 earned quite a lot more than Rick did. 

Drop out of college? | That’s what Wayne did! 

Do you like eating the same things as I do? 

Why not run a restaurant? | That's what Sarah’s doing. 

E3.3.5 Performance practice. 

She wrote ‘more than I \thought she would. 

'George v Toml inson | scored 'more than I ex xpecte d he would. 
You’ve done 'better than I xthought you would. 

Pevnelope | had to wait 'longer than she \ wan te d to. 

It’s 'bigger than I ixmagined it would be. 

E3.3.6 Pair-work practice. 


Q o Did / James answer the phone? 

9 o Will Na/tasha read the lesson? 

o Did 'Joss deliver the / prese nts? 
o Is 'William the / treas urer? 
o Did /Natalie make the cake? 


o Will Re'becca be meeting us at 
/airp ort? 

o Has 'Natalie done the /ironing? 
o Can ‘Gary come to the /party? 
o Could 'Amy borrow your /car? 
o Are 'beetles /insects? 


• No \Nicky did. 

• No \Jake will. 

• No Sa xmant ha did. 

• No Maxria is. 

• No \John did. 

. 1 

• No but v Harr y will. 

• No but vJosh has. 

• No but v Samm y can. 

• No but her V mothe r can. 

• Yes v beet les are, | but vspiders aren’t. 




When identifying the ‘last content word’ we have to bear in mind 
the existence of compounds. Most compounds in English are single-stressed, 
that is, the main lexical stress goes on the first element. (Alternative terms for 
’single-stressed' are ‘front-stressed’ and ‘early-stressed’.) 

'bedtime, 'grassland, 'wheelbarrow, 'newsgroup, 'keyboard, 'highlight 

If a compound is to bear the nucleus, then - just as with simple words - the 
accent is located on the lexically stressed syllable: 
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It’s 'well past your ' bedt ime. 

'Put the grass in the 'wheelbarrow. 

'Don’t look at the ' keyb oard! 

'Where’s your 1 .grandm other? 

'Here’s another ' highl ight. 

Many English compounds are written as two separate words, even though the 
".lain stress is still on the first element of the compound. These are called open 
: impounds (or two-word compounds). 

'library book, 'credit card, 'bus ticket, 'running shoe, 'slag heap, 'high school 

fi does not matter whether a single-stressed compound is written as one word, 
:: hyphenated, or as two words. 2 As far as intonation is concerned, it makes no 
kfference: all single-stressed compounds behave as if they were single words. If 
• e place the nucleus on one, it goes on the stressed syllable of the first element: 

,3 Is 'that my 'library book? 

,3 I’ve 'lost my ' credi t cards. 

They were 'playing 'video games. 

I 'need some new 'running shoes. 

Are you 'still at ' high school? 

At 'ten we have a ‘ physi cs class. 

Compounds can be nested: that is, one of the elements of the compound may 
. .self consist of more than one element. If the outer compound is single-stressed, 
me nucleus will still go on the first element: 

'credit card bill = bill for using a credit card, ['['credit card] bill] 

To refine our tonicity rule so as to allow for compounds, we need to change ‘on 
:he last content word’ to an expression covering both simple words and compound 
words. Accordingly, from here on we shall refer to lexical items rather than to 
content words. A ‘lexical item’ is either a single word or a compound. Unless 
mere is some reason for it to go elsewhere, the nucleus goes on the last lexical 
item in the IP. 

This is the default tonicity rule: unless contrast is involved (see 3.10-13), we 
place the nucleus on the last lexical item in each IP. To do this we place the 
r.uclear accent on the lexically stressed syllable of that item. This is ‘neutral’ or 
unmarked’ tonicity. 

Open compounds can be misleading for the student of EFL because super¬ 
ficially a compound may look like a phrase consisting of adjective plus noun. 
Compare running shoes and running water. The first is an open compound, single- 
stressed; running is a gerund (a verbal noun). The second is a phrase in which 
each word has its own lexical stress; running is a participle (a verbal adjective): 

.3 (i) I 'need some new ' runn ing shoes. 

.3 (ii) They made the 'outhouse into a ' bathr oom | and installed 'running 1 water. 
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The last lexical item in (i) is running shoes , a single-stressed compound. The last 
lexical item in (ii) is water. 

Unlike compounds, phrases consist of two or more lexical items. They have 
one lexical stress for each. The nucleus normally goes on the last of them: 


It was a 'bitter disap point ment, (bitter disappointment is a phrase) 

Phrases such as bitter disappointment are ‘double-stressed’, as opposed to the 
single lexical stress of compounds. 


EXERCISES 


E3.4.1 One-word compounds. Locate the lexical stress on each of the following words. Then 
make a sentence with the nucleus on this word and say the sentence aloud. 


Model: 'wheelchair 

She was sitting in a 'wheelchair. 

washbasin 

greengrocer 

grandfather 

toothpick 

newspaper 

grasshopper 

baby-sitter 

capitalism 

queue-jumping 

sweat-inducing 

brother-in-law 

webmaster V • 

daylight 

dreadlocks 

opinion-makers 

E3.4.2 Place the nucleus on the last lexical item (which may be a compound), making sure to 

select the correct syllable. 



Model: They’re 1 

acting as 'peacekeepers. 


They've built a sandcastle. 
Buy her a T-shirt. 

Ask my grandmother. 
Another newspaper. 

She’s a keen concert-goer. 

E3.4.3 Pair-work practice. 

o 'Who’s \that ? 

o / What did you call him? 

o 'What’s the \troubl e? 

o ‘What’s he /doing there? 

- 

o 'What’s /that thins? 

- CT 

o 'What does she \do? 


Sit on the windowsill. 
Blessed are the peacemakers. 
Ten centimetres. 

It was truly heart-rending. 
Hire a cement mixer. 


® He’s my \brothe r-in-law. 
® A 'real \swashbuckler. 

® She’s 'such a \ s tar g azer. 

• He’s the \doork eeper. 

• An 'old \typew riter. 

• She’s a pastrycook. 

• She’s a /schoolt eacher. 

• She’s a / copy writer. 

• She’s a /dressmaker. 


She’s a /metalworker. 
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o 'What’s his \job ? • He's a \scriptwriter. 

• He’s a xgravedigger. 

• He’s a \bridel ayer. 

• He’s a \bookm aker. 

• He’s a xshopk eeper. 

E3.4.4 Locate the lexical stress on each of the following open compounds. Then make a sentence 
with the nucleus on this item and say the sentence aloud. 


9 Model: de partu re lounge 

They’re in the de xpartu re lounge. 


railway station 
tea trolley 
progress report 
kiwi fruit 

campaign manager 


teddy bear 
rent rebate 
oil painting 
Fraud Squad 
entrance fee 


E3.4.5 Locate the nucleus on the last lexical item in the follow 


mg 


sentences. 


Model: 'Ask about their ' busi ness plan. 


Bring me the alarm clock. Find me some drawing pins. 

He’s an estate agent. Clean the windscreen wipers. 

Look at the fire engines! Take her to the health centre. 

Lm looking for a hardware store. Ask him for his telephone number. 
Could I have your credit card? Store it in the bicycle rack. 

E3.4.6 Performance practice: nucleus on open compound. 

Tve 'lost my \ credi t cards! 

Is 'that my /hbrary book? 

They were 'playing com\puter games. 

We’ve 'bought some new xdining chairs. 

We have 'only one vphysics class. 

She 'can't find her xwedding ring. 

Do you 'like my / mouse mat? 

You must 'reinstall the v printe r driver. 

They 'live in a \tow er block. 

I’m 'looking for my \lecture notes. 

The 'cheese is past its \ sell- by date! 

We were 'looking at a \ cruise ship. 

They 'went on a xfield trip. 

She ‘sat down at the xdinner table. 

Shall I 'buy a new / coff ee pot? 
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E3.4.7 Pair-work practice. 

o 'What does he \do? 


o 'What’s her \joh ? 


o ‘What’s \that? 
o 'Where will it be \listed? 
o 'What are her \sympt oms? 
o 'What should she \do? 
o 'How can I write it? 


He’s a \football player. 

He ’ s a Nbdii infe jS^feer J? 

He’s a psyxchology lecturer. 

He’s an \airline pilot. 

He’s a \car mechanic. 

She’s a \bus driver. 

She’s a slang uage teacher. 

She’s a \software consultant. 

She’s a \shop assistant. 

She’s a 'speech and slanguage therapist. 

It’s a \fruit machine. 

'Try the \ sub ject catalogue. 

'High \ blood pressure. 

1 Watch her ssalt intake; 

1 Use a vword processor. 


E3.4.8 Pair-work practice: supply your own appropriate intonation pattern. 


o What’s the trouble? 
o Where’s Selfridge's? 
o What happened to him? 
o How can I identify it? 
o What’s in the box? 

o What are they hoping for? 
o What have you bought? 
o What did you trade in? 
o What are you waiting for? 
o Where was it issued? 

o I’d like to borrow some 
books. 


• You need new brake pads. 

• In Oxford Street. 

• A massive heart attack. 

• Look for the registration number, 

• Ballot papers. 

•An improved pay offer. 

• A new vacuum cleaner. 

• My old washing machine. 

• The next Wimbledon train. 

• The local passport office. 

• You’ll need a library card. 


• Apply at the issue desk. 

• Ask for an application form. 

• Talk to the issue clerk. 

• Come back during opening hours. 

E3.4.9 Some of the following are single-stressed open compounds, others are double¬ 
phrases. Sort them out. If the nucleus goes on this item, which syllable bears the nuclear 
accent? 



Models: 

sentence construction - compound -'sentence construction 
brilliant idea -phrase - 'brilliant i'dea 
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house design 
further advance 
site map 
troubled waters 
drinking water 

E3.4.10 Pair-work practice 


interesting lecture 
second chance 
watering can 
shallow water 
tap water 


c- ’What’s the \probl em? 


I 'think it’s the \powe r supply. 

It 'could be the con xtrol unit. 
Per'haps it’s the hard \disk. 

'Might be some rusty \cont acts. 
'Let’s look at the \operating system. 


E3.4.11 Decide whether each of these is a compound or a phrase. 

An eating apple 
An exciting event 
A charming house 
A wishing well 
A tuning fork 

E3.4.12 Locate the nucleus. 

I want to buy a fishing rod. 

I could see a galloping horse. 

Where’s the writing paper? 

It was no better than a gambling den. 

What an interesting idea! 


E3.4.13 Pair-work practice. Make sure you understand the reason for the place of the nucleus 


o 'What do you still \need? 


o 'Where shall we have our \tea? 
o 'Where’s \Jim gone? 
o 'What’s the \probl em? 
o 'How were they \executed? 
o 'What’s \Kevin doing? 


• A \carving knife. 

• Some 'sparkling vwater. 

• A \serving spoon. 

• Some \cpoki ng oil. 

• A \frying pan. 

• In the \sitting room. 

• He’s 'off on a straining run. 

• I 'haven’t got an \ironing board. 

• By a Miring squad. 

•He’s 'ironing \shirts . 






compounds 


Confusingly, some English compounds are double-stressed (also 
called ‘late-stressed’ or ‘end-stressed’). Their main lexical stress is on their second 
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element. They are usually shown in dictionaries with a secondary stress mark fol¬ 
lowed by a primary stress mark: 

.Christmas 'Eve, .Town 'Hall, .gold 'ring, ,ham 'sandwich. 

However, the lexical stress pattern of a double-stressed compound is just like that 
of a phrase. Both the lexically stressed syllables are accentable. 

If a double-stressed compound bears the nuclear tone, the nucleus goes on the 
second element. But the first element may also be accented, e.g. as the onset: 

It was ‘Christmas ' Eve . 

There are some 'ham ' sandw iches. 

In order to locate the nucleus correctly it is important to identify which compounds 
are, exceptionally, double-stressed. Here are some guidelines. The following types 
of compound tend to be double-stressed: 

• proper names of people 

.James Me'Gregor, De.nise 'Hams 

• proper names of roads and public places 

Victoria 'Road, .Oxford 'Avenue (except those ending in street: 'Oxford 
Street) 

• names of institutions such as hotels and schools 

.Jury’s 'Inn, the .Marlborough Ho'tel, .Goldsmith’s 'College, .Bailey’s 
'Restaurant, the .Festival ‘Hall {but 'high school, 'secondary school, 

'Pizza Hut) 

• compounds in which the first element names the place or time 

.Town ‘Hall, .kitchen 'window, .summer va'cation, .evening 'meal 
(but 'Boxing Day, 'Christmas .present, 'Christmas card, 'birthday card; 
compare .Christmas 'Eve, .Christmas 'Day, .Christmas 'pudding) 

• compounds in which the first element names the material or ingredient 

.leather 'jacket, .cheese 'sandwich, .pork 'chop (except those ending in juice 
or cake: 'orange juice, 'carrot cake) 

As can be seen, there are many irregularities and exceptions. In case of doubt, 
use your dictionary (or ask a native speaker) to check stress patterns. 3 

Although lexical stresses before the main stress in a lexical item are accentable, 
this is not true of lexical stresses after the main stress (shown as , above). The 
accentuation of words and phrases is discussed further in 5.9-10. 

EXERCISES 

E3.5.1 Locate the nucleus in the following. Each ends in a double-stressed compound. 
Q Model: Would you 'like some Christmas * pudd ing? 
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She wants a mink coat. 
Get me a ham sandwich. 
Where's the Town I Jail? 
I'd like a cinnamon danish 
They're double-parked. 

£5.5.2 Pair-work practice. 

o 'What’s her \namc? 


o 'Where do they xliye? 


o 'What’s the ad\dress? 


Go to Gordon Square. 

I’ve bought a silver necklace. 

Go to Liberty Avenue. 

She’s won an academy award. 
She opened the kitchen window. 


'Mary \Johnson. 
'Alice \Peters. 
‘Sophie \Wyatt. 
'Janice vBatt ersby. 
I'melda xStaunton. 

'Melrose xAyenue. 
'Dorset \Road . 
'Richmond \Square . 
'Wimbledon \Park. 
'Clapham \ Junct ion. 

Vic'tori a \ Drive . 

\Narr ow Street. 
Ja'maica \Road . 
xGower Street. 
'Chancery \Lane . 


.5.3 Some of these sentences end in a single-stressed compound, some in a double-stressed one. 
rt them out and locate the nucleus in each. 


Call the fire brigade. 

Go to the police station. 

Wait for the Morden train. 

What are the examination dates? 
Get some plastic bags. 

.5.4 Pair-work practice. 


Over the garden fence. 

Let’s watch the ballroom dancing. 
I love winter sports. 

Come to my country cottage. 
What's the weather forecast? 


r-' 


o ‘What shall we \play ? • \Table tennis. 

• xlce hockey. 

• 'Hide-and- xseek . 

• 'Beggar-my-\neighbour. 

• 'Happy xFamilies. 

o 'What are they xsuffering from? ® • \Fqqd poisoning. 

9* 'Athlete’s \foot . 

® • \ Whoopi ng cough. 

• A xchest infection. 

• \Heat exhaustion. 
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E3.5.5 Lists of station names. Locate the nucleus in each IP. Read out each list, paying attention 
to correct tonicity. 


Custom | Warren Street, Goodge Street, | Tottenham Court Road, | Leicester Square, 
| Charing Cross. 

Paddington, | Edgware Road, | Baker Street. | Great Portland Street. | Euston Square. 

| King’s Cross. 

Finchley Road, | Swiss Cottage, | St John’s Wood, \ Baker Street, | Bond Street, 

| Green Park, | Victoria. 

Harrison, | Journal Square, | Grove St, | Pavonia 
Bedford Avenue, | Lorimer St, I Graham Av, 


Christopher St, | 9th St, | 14th St. 
Grand St, I Montrose Av. 


E3.5.6 Lists of menu items. Locate the nucleus in each IP. Read out each list, paying attention to 
correct tonicity. 


Pea Soup, | Chicken Pie, ] Green Peas, | Mashed Potatoes, | Fruit Cake. 

Orange Juice, | Mushroom Omelette, | Green Salad, | Banana Fritters, | Dundee Cake. 
Won Ton Soup, | Beef in Black Bean Sauce, | Prawn and Bean Shoots, | Special 
Fried Rice, | Chinese Tea. 

Chefs Salad, | Chicken Club Sandwich, ( Grapefruit Juice, | Coffee Latte. 

Fruit Juice, | Veal Escalope, | Boiled Rice, | Mushy Peas, | Strawbeiny Pavlova. 

E3.5.7 Locate the nucleus. Start at the end of the intonation phrase and consider each word in 
turn, moving leftwards towards the start of the IP. Stop when you encounter a word which 
there is no reason not to accent. That is probably the right place for the nucleus. 

Model: 

Has he brought his running shoes with him? 
him: function word (pronoun) 
with: function word (preposition) 
shoes: the second element of a compound 
running: the item for the nucleus (on its stressed syllable) 
tonicity : 'Has he brought his ' run ning shoes with him? 


I’ll get some sugar lumps for you. 

The cushion’s got some hard lumps in it. 

Please insert your credit card for me. 

This paper's got some dirty marks on it. 

I’m finding it hard to get a product number from them. 

E3.5.8 Pair-work practice. 

'Wipe the \floor with it. 

You could 'warm up the \dinner plates for me. 
I’ve got some \orangc juice for them. 

1 'just need to add the perception tests to it. 

1 'haven't got my xSains bury's voucher with me. 


o 'What shall I do with this \rag ? 
o 'Can I / help at all? 
o 'What about the \child ren? 
o 'Is the report / ready now? 
o 'What’s the \matter? 
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f .9 The following nucleus placements are impossible (or at least very unusual). Why? 


x fm 'just co'ming. 
x They’re pretty unedu'eated. 
x I 'don’t need any 1 thing, 
x 'Put the money in 'the box. 
x 'She can paint better than 1 'can. x I’m 1 


x It de‘pends on 



1 ment. 



x He’s 'one 


x ! Would 
x 1 What are 



to 'it. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW 




In English, the location of the nucleus is strongly affected by whether 
;.e words in the utterance contain old or new information. The general rule is 
.-.at we accent new information, but not old information. That is, we deaccent 
= remove potential accents from) old information. 

If all the information in the utterance is new, then we can accent all the lexical 
:ems. So the nucleus is placed (as expected) on the last lexical item: 

Yes madam? • I’d 'like a 'gin and 'tonic. 

-’awever, in practice we tend to downgrade potential accents between the first 
:;e and the last. (This is discussed in 5.9.) So in practice we often say: 

Yes madam? • I’d 'like a gin and 'tonic. 

•aid we apply this principle in the examples. 

As long as the last lexical item contains new information, that lexical item is 
acented, and thus bears the nucleus. However, if the last lexical item contains 
; Id information (= something already mentioned), then it is not accented. Rather, 
: is deaccented. So the nucleus goes earlier, namely on the last item that does 
. rntain new information: 

,'r How about a gin and tonic? • Oh I’d pre'fer a ' vodk a and tonic. 

A. this example, tonic has already been mentioned, and is therefore old infor¬ 
mation. As a result, it gets deaccented. Thus the place of the nucleus normally 
.gnals the end of the new information in an intonation phrase. 

We generally avoid placing a nucleus on an item which repeats something 
mat has been said earlier: we do not accent a repeated item (a ‘given* item, old 
mformation). So we say, for example: 

%t D’you object to dogs? • No I a'dore dogs. 

Who doesn’t want to dance? • 'Bill doesn’t want to dance. 
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It would sound strange to say: 

D’you object to dogs? (?) • No I a'dore 'dogs. 

Who doesn’t want to dance? (?) • 'Bill doesn’t want to ' dance . 

In the correct versions, we see that the repeated items (dogs, want to dance) 
are not accented. Rather, they are deaccented: they lose the accent they might 
otherwise have had. This is because the information they convey is not new. 

We deaccent repeated words even if, strictly speaking, they contain new infor¬ 
mation. Thus we tend to say: 

9 a 'green chair and a ' blue chair 

'Tina Rodman and ' Jane Rodman 
'72'52 (= 'seven two ' five two) 

—where the final, deaccented, item would not actually be predictable from the con¬ 
text (even though the intonation, once we reach the nucleus, makes it predictable 
for the hearer). After all, the speaker might have been going to say: 

a 'green chair and a blue 'curtain 
'Tina Rodman and Jane 'Stuart 
'725'6 (= 'seven two five ‘six) 


EXERCISES 


E3.6.1 Locate the nucleus on the last item of new information. 



Model: 

o Like a gin and tonic? 

• I’d pre'fer a 'vodka and tonic. 


o Care for some ham and eggs? 

• I’d rather have bacon and eggs. 


o Did you see Peter and Jackie? 

• No, but I saw Floyd and Jackie. 


o Was that French and Spanish? 

• No, German and Spanish. 


o I'll come at three thirty. 

• Make it four thirty. 


o Do you like pasta? 

• I adore pasta. 


o How d’you feel about smoking? 

• I can’t stand smoking. 


o Is the washing done? 

• Most of the washing’s done. 


c Look! A red shirt! 

• It’s an orange shirt. 


o Is my order ready? 

• Only half of your order’s ready. 


o Have you been to California? 

• For three years, | I lived in California 

E3.6.2 Pair-work practice. 


9 

o 'Shall we have the beef /curry? 

• \No, | 'let’s have the \prawn curry. 


o Would you 'care for some red /wine? 

• I’d 'rather have some vwhite wine. 


o 'Are you studying 'physics and /chemistry? 

• No bivology and chemistry. 


o 'Do you drink your coffee with /sugar? 

• No withxout sugar. 


o ‘Would you like chicken and /rice? 

• I’d pre'fer the vlamb and rice. 












3.7 Synonyms 


o Do you ! like /dancing? 
o 'Ham and to/mato? 
o 'Was he wearing a 'brown /jacket? 
o I believe you live in south \Lond on? 
o Are 1 all the staff a/ way ? 

E3.6.3 Locate the nucleus in each IP. 


Model: 

'Please 'welcome I 'David 'Crystal I and his 'son 'Ben Crystal. 


• I just \loye dancing. 

• No saxlami and tomato, v 

• No a \bluejacket k? 

• No in v north London. 

• Well Vmost of them are away. 


May I introduce | Catherine Hughes | and her husband Jim Hughes. 
I’d like you to meet Danny Alexander | and his wife Jenny Alexander 
Do you know Shaun Protheroe | and his wife Lucy Josephs? 

This is Professor McCall | and Mrs McCall. 

Over there I are Shaun McCleod 1 and his brother Rudi McCleod. 


3.7 illSynonyms 

Old information is not necessarily a matter of repeated words. We can 
; repeat old information using synonyms, in which we express with different 
: i ds a concept already mentioned. Such synonyms, too, are usually deaccented: 

Shall we wash the clothes? • Oh I 'hate doing the laundry. 

Shall we walk there? • Yes I 'like going on foot. 

do the laundry has the same meaning as wash the clothes. To go on foot is the 
as to walk. 

Alternatively, the speaker can preserve a degree of accenting on the repeated 
or idea, while relegating it to secondary (minor) status by placing it in a 
: urate IP, typically with a rising tone (see 2.24). So these examples might 
amatively have a fall-plus-rise pattern: 

Shall we wash the clothes? • Oh I \hate | doing the / laund ry. 

Shall we walk there? • Yes I Hike | going on / foot . 

: re also 3.32 and 5.12.) 

1: a word or phrase is a hypernym of a word or phrase already mentioned (= 
: a broader meaning), then it counts as given, and the nucleus goes elsewhere, 
r usually do not say: 

(?) ma'laria | and 'other tropical diseases 


ma'laria | and 'other tropical diseases 


: rather: 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


This is because the idea of ‘tropical disease’ was already present in the word 
malaria, just mentioned. 

® D’you 'like / whist ? • Oh I like \most card games. 

Card games is a hypernym of whist. 

But if a word or phrase is a hyponym of a word or phrase already mentioned 
(= has a narrower meaning), then it counts as new. In consequence, it is accented 
and attracts the nucleus: 

D’you 'like / ball games? • Well I'm 'quite fond of v footb all. 

Here, football is one of various ball games. But by mentioning it explicitly the 
speaker adds new information, making the notion more specific: not basketball 
or baseball, but football. 

New information merits accenting. This principle applies even in many cases 
where the ‘new 5 information may be highly predictable: 

What’s the time? • It’s ‘five o’ clock . 

The semantic content of the word o ’clock is so small that we could omit it without 
any loss of meaning (It’s 'five .). Yet, if present, o'clock receives the nucleus. 

How long did the concert last? • 'Three ' hours . 

What’s the price? • 'Fifty 'dollars. 

It may be obvious from the context that the concert could not have lasted three 
minutes or three days. It may be clear that the price could not be fifty cents or 
fifty euros. Yet the nucleus still goes on hours and dollars respectively. 

What d’you think of Brenda? • She’s a 'nice ' woma n. 

This is the normal pattern even if we assume that both speakers already know 
Brenda, and must therefore be aware that she is a woman. The fact that informa¬ 
tion is ‘given* by the context - by the set of assumptions shared by both speak¬ 
ers in an interaction - does not force us to deaccent a lexical item that is new 
as such. 


(on seeing the sun shining) What a 'lovely 'day! 

(at the end of a meal) What a de'licious ' meal that was! 

If the sun is shining, we know that it is day rather than night: so why accent dayl 
After you finish eating, you know you’ve had a meal: so why accent meall Pre¬ 
sumably, because the lexical items day and meal respectively have not previously 
been mentioned: they are not part of the linguistic context. 

EXERCISES 

E3.7.1 Locate the nucleus and choose an appropriate tone. Then supply an alternative intonation 
pattern with two IPs. 
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3.7 Synonyms 


Models: 

o 'Shall we /walk there? 


or 


;» a 'Will yoa have some / punch ? 

or 


o Have you applied to join? 
o Have you washed the dishes? 
o Did you take the bus? 
o Have you been to Brazil? 
o What d’you think of Jimmy? 


• Yes I Hike going on foot 

• Yes I Hike j going on / foot, f 

• Oh 'actually Tve already \got a (Mhky 

• Oh ' actually Tve already \got j a z drink 


• No, 1 don’t want to become a member. 

• Oh, I hate doing housework. 

• No, 1 never use public transport. 

• No, I’ve never visited South America. 
•I’m not interested in footballers^ j 


"3.7.2 Pair-work practice. 


o D’you 'like / Rode rick? 
o 'Shall we meet on / Tuesd ay? 
o D’you 'like / footb all? 
o Do you 'ever go /running? 
o Shall we 'go and see Okla/homa? 


• No I 'can’t \stand | people like / that . 

• Well I’m \busy | / that day. 

• No I \hate | / games . 

• No I 'can’t \stand | ath/letics. 

• v Sor ry. 11 don’t Hike | /musicals. 


z 3.7.3 Insert an IP boundary and locate a nucleus in each IP. 


Model: treating ma'laria | and 'other diseases 


studying phonetics and other useful subjects 
showing spaniels and other breeds of dog 
looking after cats and other similar animals 
bring along Wayne and the rest of the boys 
buying and selling phones and other electronic equipment 

.7.4 Pair-work practice. 

o 'When does it \start? 
o 1 How long will it Hast? 
o ' What does it \cost ? 
o 'When'll it \finish? 
o 'What time will we get \h ome ? 

73.7.5 Locate the nucleus. 


Model: What a 'beautiful ' day ! 


What a wonderful meal! 
What a beautiful evening! 
What a lovely house! 

That was a marvellous meal! 
What an attractive dress! 


• 'Six o’xclock. 

• About 'two \hours. 

• 'Ten \doliars. 

• ’ Half past \eight. 

• 'Nine \thirty. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 



and 

It is not only repeated words that tend not to be accented, but also 
words that are about to be repeated. Compare (ii) with the unmarked pattern 
in (i): 

(i) a 'red 'triangle | and a 'blue ' square . 

(ii) a 'red triangle | and a ' blue triangle. 

In (ii) the word triangle is deaccented on each occasion: the second time because 
it is a repeated word, and the first time because it is going to be repeated. 

Accentuation and tonicity depend on the speaker’s mental planning. The tonic¬ 
ity in (ii) implies that this sequence of two IPs was planned as a complete unit in 
advance. If, on the other hand, the speaker utters the first IP while he has still not 
yet planned the second IP, then for the same words we get an alternative pattern, 

(iii) : 

(iii) a 'red 'triangle | ... oh and a 'blue triangle. 

If these words were uttered as a single IP rather than being spread over two, 
we would still have the difference between (i) and (ii): 

(i) a 'red triangle and a blue ' square . 

(ii) a 'red triangle and a ' blue triangle. 

The speaker also has the option of deaccenting items that are not repeated and 
so objectively do represent new material. This can be a way of forcing on the 
hearer the view that this material is not new - that it is given, that it is part of the 
knowledge already shared by speaker and hearer (3.33). 

I’d like to speak to the manager. (i) • She's 'much too ' busy . 

(ii) • She’s ' much too busy. 

Reply (i) has neutral tonicity, with too busy treated as new. In reply (ii), the speaker 
forces the hearer to accept (= treat as given) the fact that the manager is too busy; 
the emphasis is on the great degree of her being too busy, and we have marked 
tonicity with the nucleus on much. Intensifies are often given nuclear accenting 
in this way. 

Here is another example, one that I witnessed. A taxi-driver was picking up 
two passengers who had a lot of luggage. The driver loaded most of the cases into 
the boot (trunk) of the car, but could not find room for the last one. So he finally 
placed it on the back seat. One passenger said to the other: 




®r We’ve 'solved vthat problem. 

The placement of the nucleus on that , leaving problem to go in the tail, can be 
interpreted as implying that life is a succession of problems. The speaker treats 
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r notion of problem as given (and implies a contrast between that problem and 
::.er problems; see 3.10). 

In this way the speaker can use nucleus placement to indicate what part of the 
formation is to be taken as old, given, mutually agreed, and what part can be 
nen as new, fresh, additional. The speaker's decisions may not always agree 
::h objective reality. This can be used for comic effect: 


The v Queen [ said 'how dex lighte d she was 
’then the \Duke made a joke. 


to be in / Scunt horpe, || and 


’:th this tonicity (deaccenting made a joke), the speaker implies that the Queen, 
\ was joking when she said how delighted she was to be in Scunthorpe. The 
other implicature is that Scunthorpe is agreed to be such a dull place that no 
te could truthfully claim to be delighted at being there. Compare the following, 
::h neutral tonicity, where there is no such implicature: 


The v Queen | said 'how de\lighted she was | to be in / Scunt horpe, || and 
then the 'Duke made a \joke. 

ous one participant in a conversation can use intonation to manipulate the con¬ 
y/s ation by imputing particular knowledge or views to the other participant or 
. ooicipants. 

If someone has been doing a number of foolish things, you might greet the 
:est foolishness with: 


\ Now what’s she done? 

- which implies that you have already been querying her previous actions (what 
\e's done), since by your intonation you treat them as given, not new. 


EXERCISES 


-3.8.1 Treating each example as a single IP, locate the nucleus. Assume that everything is fully 
Tanned in advance by the speaker. 

a big book and a small book 

the first exam paper and the second exam paper 

Andrew got drunk and Tom got drunk. 

Monica fell over and then Lucy fell over. 

The second edition was better than the first edition. 

E3.8.2 Repeat E3.8.1, but now divide each example into two IPs. 

E3.8.3 Pair-work practice. 

o Were you 'pleased with how we /did? • Well vmy performance | 'wasn’t as 

good as \your performance. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


o So we've both done \ well , /:V.» Yes but V your score | was ’better 

?•: . than \my score. 

* «**•**••*• * 

® o So the ’two of you have a lot in \ comm on, Yes v Mad cly’s a Pisces | and \fm a 

•YU: Pisces. 

o So you’ve ’both been in \France . ig* Yes vLinda went to Paris | and \I 

?/Ay?:? y:/ went to Paris. 

o 'Did you enjoy the /meal? • \Yes , | though the \second course | 

.'wasn't as good as the v first course, 

E3.8.4 (i) Explain the tonicity in the following, (ii) Use them for performance practice. 

The colvlision | involved a / Ford saloon | and a \Ren ault saloon. 
v This room | is occupied by 'Mr Smith and \Mrs Smith. 

The 'children rev sponsible | were Fi'ona Green and \Tina Green. 

'James the vFirst | was suc'ceeded by \ Charles the First. 

At v this point | 'King’s /Road | becomes \ New Kings Road. 

E3.8.5 Practise saying the following examples aloud. What is implied by their tonicity? 

Mr 'Mellish is \really sorry about this. 

‘Jennifer’s \awfully excited. 

I’m in xcredi bly impressed. 

Was she / deepl y affected? 

They’ll be wery reluctant. 


• •• •• •••• • •• •• •• • '•••v/itVtot/'ttotit •••• ii^ tiMi'i • •• •• !•••••• •••• • • • • • •! * ** 

3.9 Broad and narrow focus 

Another way of analysing the linguistic function of tonicity involves 
the notion of focus: the concentration of attention on a particular part of the 
message. When we utter a stretch of speech (an IP), we can either bring everything 
into focus (broad focus), or we can focus selectively on one part of it (narrow 
focus). The part of the IP that is placed in focus is called the focus domain. The 
nucleus marks the end of a focus domain. 

Maximally broad focus means that the focus domain is the whole IP: every¬ 
thing in the IP is brought into focus. We would use broad focus, for example, in 
answer to the question What happened?\ 


What happened 'next? 


'Everyone burst out 'laughing. 


To give a stretch of utterance broad focus, we use neutral tonicity. The nucleus 
goes on the last lexical item: 


'What’s going 'on here? • Se'lena’s had a 'heart attack. 
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In narrow focus only part of what we say is brought into focus. For example, 
- ve are asked a question, and in our answer we repeat part of the material from 
_r question, then that old information will usually not be brought into focus. 
Wat is, the lexical items in the old information will not be accented. The nucleus 
news where the focus domain ends. 


'Who brought the ' wine ? 


• 'Mary. 

• ' Mar y did. 

• 'Mary brought the wine. 

• I think it was 'Mary. 

• I think it was 1 Mary that brought the wine. 


-.11 five versions of the answer have narrow focus. The focus domain is just the 
:em Mary. The intonation indicates that we are concentrating attention on the 
k.evant part (Mary), and not on the old, given, repeated material that follows 
;_ 7 /w in the longer versions. 


What did 'Mary bring? • The ' wine . 

• She brought the 'wine. 

• Mary brought the 'wine. 

• It was the 'wine that she brought. 

• What she brought was the ’wine. 

w - 

The nucleus tells us where the focus domain ends, and the onset may tell us 
here it begins (though not very reliably: see 5.11). Consider these two possible 
rams’ in a conversation: 


: ' Tell me about her. 

'What kind of a ‘car does she drive? 

3 oth might elicit the answer: 

• She drives a 'Ford Fi'esta. 

The nucleus and nuclear tone could be the same, but the focus domains in the two 
;ases would be different: in (i) it is drives a Ford Fiesta , but in (ii) just a Ford 
esta. You cannot tell this from the intonation, only from the context. The focus 

ambiguous. 


EXERCISES yv?- 

E3.9.1 Pair-work practice: narrow-focus answers, using various wordings. The nucleus stays on 
:he same item. 

• Her ' leg . 

• Her'leg got broken. 

• It was her 1 leg that got broken. 


o What got broken? 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


• I think it was her ' leg . 

• Her \leg, | as far as I / know . 

o Who went with him? • His ' brothe r did. 

• His ' broth er went with him. 

• Just his ' brothe r. 

• It was his ' brothe r who went. 

® The one who went with him was his ' brothe r. 

o Who’s coming to the party? • ' Jack . 

• ' Jack is. 

• I think ' Jack’s coming. 

• ' Jack’s coming to the party. 

• Well v Jack’s coming to the party, | and vMary 
is, I and so’s \Jill. 


E3.9.2 Expand the following answers, maintaining the same focus and keeping the nucleus on 
the same word. 


Model: 

o Who’s bringing the food? 


• 'Mary. 

• 'Mary is. 

• 'Mary’s bringing it. 

• 'Mary’s bringing the food. 

• It’s 'Mary that’s bringing it. 


o Who’ll answer the letter? • 'Jimmy, 

o Who wrote to Mrs Smith? • The 'secretary, 

o Who’s going to win the prize? • 'Kylie. 

o Who’ll be ready first? • Robe rt, 

o Who’s doing the flowers? • Mrs 1 Jenkinson. 


E3.9.3 Locate the nucleus, using narrow focus appropriate to the question asked. 


Model: 

o Who sent the invitations? • 'Bill sent the invitations. 


o Who’s going to cook the meal? 
o Who’ll be laying the table? 
o Who’s opening the wine? 
o Who’s going to carve the meat? 
o Who’ll be serving the dessert? 


• I’m going to cook the meal. 

• The kids’ll be laying the table. 

• Dad’s opening the wine. 

• Mum’s going to carve the meat. 

• Jane’ll be serving the dessert. 


E3.9.4 Each of the following could be either a broad-focus or a narrow-focus answer. Think of 
questions to which these answers would be appropriate. 











3.10 Contrastive focus 


Model: • We 'painted the 'kitchen. 

broad focus: What did you do today? 

narrow focus: Which room did you paint? 


I've 'promised to o' bey him. 

She's 'booked the ' plane tickets. 

He en 1 rolled for the 'chemistry' class. 

- 

You've 'written a 1 noye 1. 

I 'went to Hono'lulu. 


3.10 Contrastive focus 

A particular kind of narrow focus is contrastive focus. Here the 
nuclear accent draws attention to a contrast the speaker is making. Any following 
material within the same IP is unaccented and forms part of the tail of the IP: 

9 You 'may have v start ed your essay, | but 'have you \finished your essay? 

In this example the contrast is between started and finished. In such cases the 
repeated, non-contrastive material (here, the second your essay) is often replaced 
by a pronoun, or entirely omitted: 


You 'may have v starte d your essay. | but 'have you xfinished it? 
You 'may have v starte d your essay, | but 'have you xfinished? 

In the next example, the contrast is between Philip and Jim : 


Phili p 

Phili p 

Phil ip 


can run faster than ' Jim can run. 
can run faster than ' Jim can. 
can run faster than 'Jim. 


The accent on the first item in the contrast is not necessarily nuclear. It is also 
possible for everything to be in one IP, thus: 

'Philip can run faster than ' Jim can, etc. 

Any word can be accented for contrast, including a function word. A pronoun, 
a preposition, virtually any word, can bear the nucleus, if it is contrastive: 


vPm | 'writing a xletter. || ‘What are xyou doing? 

I 'know what vPeter wants, [ but 'what do xyou want? 

It 'wasn’t vunder the table, | but 'actually xon it. 

I can 'send a fax vto him, I but I 'can’t receive one xfrom him. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


Sometimes there is a double contrast. It is then the speaker’s choice whether 
to make both contrasts nuclear, or just one of them: 

ft v You’ve | got xbetter, || but vl | xhave n’t. or 

ft 'You’ve got xbetter, | but 'I xhaven ’t. 

or, in a context where getting better is already an implicit or explicit topic of the 
conversation: 

ft v You’ve got better, | but vl haven’t. 

When a radio or TV announcer reports the result of a football match, there is 
usually a double contrast. One contrast is between the name of the home team 
and the name of the away team. The other is the contrast between the two scores. 
So all four words are accented: 

'Arsenal | ' three , ]| 'Fulham | ' one , or 
'Arsenal ' three , | 'Fulham ' one . 

In the case of a drawn game, however, the score achieved by the second team is a 
repetition of that achieved by the first - so it is usually treated as repeated (old), 
and is not accented. So we get: 

'Arsenal | ' two , |[ 'Fulham two. or 
'Arsenal ' two, | 'Fulham two. or even 
'Arsenal two, | 'Fulham two. 

In the last version the speaker has to think ahead, in order to remove focus not 
only from the repeated item (here, the second two) but also from the item that is 
going to be repeated (the first two - see 3.8). 

A contrast may be explicit, as in the above examples, or implicit. If it is 
implicit, the hearer is left to infer the other term in the contrast: 

I 'don't know what V you’re complaining about. 

Here there is an implicit contrast between the addressee (you) and some other pos¬ 
sible complainant who may have better grounds for complaint than the addressee. 

Fruit’s terribly expensive these days. • V App les aren’t too bad. 

Here there is an implicit contrast with other kinds of fruit, which the second 
speaker implicitly agrees is indeed expensive. 

I 'love your ' hair . 

This example has ambiguous focus. It could be either (i) a broad-focus comment, 
perhaps initiating a new conversation: 

Hi, Jennifer! | How are you today? | I 'love your ‘ hair . 
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;• i ii) a narrow-focus response, focusing on hair , in a situation where love or a 
nonym had already been brought into discussion. For example, it could be a 
arrow-focus response in the conversational exchange: 

What do you like about me? • Well I 'love your ’ hair . 

on the other hand, the nucleus were on love , that could only be a narrow-focus 
f sponse in a situation where hair was to be taken as given. 

But darling, don’t you like my hair? • I ’ love your hair. 

Sometimes a pattern of contrastive focus is lexicalized. In phonetics, for exam- 
:\e. we have a technical term monosyllable (= word of one syllable), a word 
rich would be expected to have the stress pattern .mono'syllable (compare 
.ono'mania). But in practice the only time we use this word is when we want 
: contrast it with polysyllable (= word of more than one syllable). Accordingly, 
e place a contrastive accent on mon-. But since this pattern is so usual, we tend 
: treat the word as having the basic lexical stress pattern 1 mono x syliable . In this 
ay contrastive focus has become the fixed stress pattern for the word. 

In athletics two of the disciplines are the high jump and the long jump. Here, 
:contrastive focus has been lexicalized, and these expressions - despite being 
_;mmatically phrases, adjective plus noun - have the fixed stress patterns 1 high 
"ip , 'long jump. This is maintained in metaphorical uses: 

’John's in for the ' high jump. (= He'll be punished for what he’s done.) 

-. similar explanation presumably applies to 'high school. Originally there was an 
aplicit contrast with primary school or elementary school , but now this pattern is 
" ed. We see the same thing in 'high street. The same principle also applies to the 
rase the de'veloping countries , now in fixed implicit contrast to the developed 

entries. 

London Underground lines have lexicalized contrastive focus: the 'Central 


• ’Not bevfore Christmas, | \after Christmas. 

• Not Vin the cupboard, | \on the cupboard. 

• vTo it, I not vfrom it. 


• No hut I V will write it. 

• l vdo smoke, | but ’not in v here . 

• 1 a’dored vher, | but 1 ’couldn’t stand \him . 

• 1 'like vher, | but not v him . 

\Nesta? 


:a. the 1 Northern Line. 



-3.10.1 Pair-work practice. 


o We 'bought it before \Christm as. 
o The ’towels are in the \cupb oard. 
o You 'say there’s an application 
from the \ Gradu ate Fund, 
o 'Have you written the /letter yet? 
o 'Have you been / smoki ng in here? 

o 'What did you think of the \Smiths? 
o 'How do you feel about Bob and 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


o 'What about Andrew and \Rosem ary? 
o So 'that’s what \Emma said. 


o We 'need to sort out who does vwhat. 


E3.10.2 Locate the nucleus in each IP. 


• | 'don’t care for vher, [ but vhe’s OK. 

• Well you’ve 'told me what vshe said, 
but 'what did \you say? 

• Well 'Mary’s bringing some v quiche , 
but 'what can \I bring? 


Model: 


I 


know what 'Judith wants, | but 'what does ' Moll y want? 


I ve got a small bottle, | but I want a large bottle. 

I can see the top of the slide, | but where’s the bottom of the slide? 

He can come tomorrow, | but not today. 

She'll have finished by twelve o’clock, | but not by eleven o’clock. 

I can recognize the front row, | but who’s in the back row? 

I spotted the first mistake, | but didn’t spot the second mistake. 

She wasn't wearing a green scarf, | she was wearing a red scarf. 

I don t like skate and chips. | I like plaice and chips. 

D’you want a medium cola | or a large cola? 

My son’s a lawyer, | and I want my daughter to be a lawyer, | too. 

E3.10.3 Suggest a question to which each sentence might be a response, with (a) broad and (b) 
narrow focus. 


Model: 


BROAD FOCUS: 
NARROW FOCUS: 


I’m 'going to New York . 

What are you doing tomorrow 1 : 
Where are you going next? 


I’m riding a bike. 

She’s visiting her mother. 
They’re getting a new cooker. 
I’ve bought some sunglasses. 
He’s teaching psychology. 


E3.10.4 Locate the nucleus. (These are all examples of narrow focus.) 


Model: 

o 'What d’you think of her \hair? 


I \love her hair, 



o D’you 'like my /paintings? 
o 'Where’s my \apple? 
o Have you 'started the /ironing? 
c 'Could I have twenty / cents ? 
o D’you 'like /jazz ? 


• I love your paintings. 

• I’ve eaten your apple. 

• Actually, I’ve finished the ironin 

• You can have fifty cents. 

• No, I can’t stand jazz. 
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o 'Was it just a / small mistake? 
o He 'saw the vmotorcyclist, 
o Will 'egg and / chips be OK? 
o Was ' that with brown / bread ? 
o 'Have you got a large /garden? 

E3.10.5 Locate the nuclei in these football scores. Create further examples from the names of 
the teams you love or hate. 


Model: 'City ' one . | U'nited ' two . 

'Wolves 'nil, | 'Tottenham nil or 
'Wolves nil, I 'Tottenham nil. 


Wimbledon one, | Aston Villa one. 

Notts Forest three, | Sunderland nil. 

Stenhousemuir three, | Queen of the South three. 

Tranmere two, | Everton two. 

Norwich City nil, | Manchester United five. 

E3.10.6 Under what circumstances might you say the following? What is focused? 


Model: • I’d like 'lamb and 'rice. 

could be a broad-focus response to (for example) 

o What about you? 

or a narrow-focus (‘rice’) response to 

o What would you like with your lamb? 
or a contrastive-focus response to 

o Would you like lamb and potatoes? 

• I'd like 'lamb and rice. 

could not be a broad-focus response, but only a narrow-focus response to (for 
example) 

c What'll you have with your rice? 
or a contrastive-focus response to 

o Would you like beef and rice? 

1 It was a ‘very difficult ' prob lem. 

It was a 'very 'difficult problem. 

It was a 1 very difficult problem. 

It ' was a very difficult problem. 

2 ?:• Would you 'like to try my new com'puter? 

Would ' you like to try my new computer? 

Would you 'like to 'try my new computer? 

Would you like to try my ' new computer? 


• In fact it was a pretty big mistake. 

• Ah, but he didn't see the pedestrian. 

• No, she wants sausage and chips. 

• No, with white bread. 

• No, we've got a really tiny garden. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


o We’re 'flying to Barcelona to morrow, iff; 

We’re 'flying to Barcelona tomorrow. 

We’re 'flying to Barcelona to'morrow. 

' We’re | 'flying to Barcelona tomorrow. 

4 ' This train | will 'terminate at 'Morden. 

5 'Some of them | have 'handed 'in their essays. 

6 The ' next thing we shall he doing | is 'writing ‘down what we hear. 

E3.10.7 Locate the nucleus. 

This is St Anne’s High School. 

She teaches in an elementary school. 

You’d better take the Northern Line. 

Is Bhutan one of the developing countries? 

Are you sure breathes is a monosyllable? 



Pronouns and demonstratives 



As discussed in 3.3, we do not usually accent personal pronouns: 

'Are you going to /tell him? • 'Just try and \ stop me! 


However, we do accent a pronoun if it is placed in contrastive focus. We frequently 
want to emphasize a contrast between one person and another: 


'I’m as surprised as ' you are. 

I 'know how vshe feels, | but 'how do \you feel? 
vHe was there, | but there was 'no sign of \her. 

G v They’ve | all \had their food. || 'When do \I get some? 

Although this change of person can be made explicit (= expressed openly), it is 
often left implicit: 


9 

9 


D you / both play tennis? • Well vl do [ but my v hush and doesn’ 

• Well vl do. ( implicit) 

'What do people \think of the idea? • I ’know what vl think. 

Can we ‘all go to the / part y? • vYou can. 

If you 'ask v me , | . . . 

If you 'want to know what vl think, . . . 

As 'far as vl’m concerned I .. . 


Pronominal determiners (my, your, his, etc.) may be made nuclear for the same 
reason: 


In v my opinion | . . . 

From v his point of view | . . . 


. ( explicit ) 
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’the case of in mx opinion the implication is but others may have other opinions 
: but you may disagree. The speaker does not need to actually say this explicitly- 
re contrast is implied by the choice of tonicity. 

(<discussing where to go) 'Let’s go back to ‘my place. 

/: colloquial conversation the implications of marked tonicity are very frequently 
. eft without explicit expression: 

Did you 'see what 'I got in the post? 

- with some such implication as ‘You’re the one who usually gets interesting 
e'.ters, but today things are different.’ 

The complement of the verb to be regularly receives the nucleus, even if it is 
. pronoun. This is another common reason to locate the nucleus on a pronoun, 
:td can often (though not always) be analysed as involving narrow or contrastive 
-: cus: 


Who’s / that ? 

Who’ll be on \next? 

Who took the \milk ? 

Who left the \sugar on the table? 


It’s \me . 

It’ll be vyou, I think 
It was \him. 

It wasn’t vme. 


. he nucleus remains on the pronoun if it and the verb are ellipted (= omitted): 


'Who’s / that ? 

'Who left the \sugar on the table? 
v Someo ne stole the money. || 'Was it the \sales staff? 


\Me. 

'Not v me . 

I 'don’t think it was vthem. 


(there is a noise at the door.) /Peter? | Is 'that / you? 

The 'lucky vwinner | could be \you ! 

That’s 'really \it. | There’s 'nothing more we can \do. 

This is via, boys, | the 'moment we’ve been \ waiting for. 

.alternatively, the same idea can be expressed with the pronoun as subject. It is 
?:ill in focus, and bears the nucleus: 


'Who’s / there ? • \Iam. 

'Who left the \sug ar on the table? • Well vl didn’t. 


The general rule is that pronouns are stressed only if they are contrastive. 
However, there are various more or less idiomatic usages in which we focus on a 
pronoun despite there being no obvious contrast with any other item: 


'How can I get to the \lecture hall? 
Hul/lo, Roger. 

The 'year after v next | is going to 
be \difficult for us. 


• 'Follow \me. 

• \Jim ! | 'What are \you doing here? 

• 'What do \I care? || I’ll be rextired | by /then. 


English also has a number of idioms involving fixed tonicity: fossilized idiomatic 
expressions said with a particular intonation. In the following, a pronoun has a 
rilling nuclear tone: 


i 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


ft 'Good for vyou ! (genuine congratulation) 

ft ‘Bully for \you ! (sarcastic congratulation) 

'Blow \me! (= I am very surprised.) 

'Get \her! (= Look at her putting on airs.) 

'Search \me! (= I don’t know, I’ve no idea.) (also 'Search vme!) 

In clause-final position the possessive pronouns (mine, yours, his, hers, ours, 
theirs ) tend inherently to convey new information and so attract the nucleus. 
They are usually in implicit contrast with other possessive expressions: 

'Which one is ' vours ? 

‘Give me 1 hers | and 'take ' his . 

Our 'washing machine broke ' down , | but our 'neighbours let us use ' theirs . 

However, this does not apply to the post-modifier construction of mine, of yours, 
etc., where the possessive is usually not accented: 

ft I’ve 'just been talking to a ' friend of mine. 

Final demonstratives, too, namely this, that, these, those, tend to convey new 
information, and attract the nucleus: 

‘Look at 'this! 

'Who's ' that ? 

I'd 'like some of ' those , please. 

Final there usually attracts the nucleus if it refers to a place that is new (= not 
previously mentioned), but not if it refers to a place that is given (= already 
mentioned or obvious from the context). When it is a post-modifier, it is usually 
not accented: 

'Hold it right 'there! 

' Lond on’s | a 'long way a' way . || 'How long will it take to 'get there? 

'Look at that 'parakeet there. 


EXERCISES 

E3.11.1 Pair-work practice. 

o T think \eyeryone would agree, 
ft o Do you 'all like la/sagne? 

o So we can ‘all stay \here . 
o The 'kids aren't going to be 
\happy with this, 
c ‘What a nice \man! 


• vl'd be happy about it. | But 'not the vothers. 

• vl do. | But I’m 'not sure whether v Barb ara 
does. 

• v You can. | But v i’m not going to. 

• Well v they may not be. | But vl am. 

• v You may think he’s OK. I But vl don’t. 
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-r. 1 1.2 Locate the nucleus. 


Model: o What’s your name? • \Jim. [ What’s \your name? 


o Where do you live? • In London. | Where do you live? 

o How old are you? • Twenty. J How old are you? 

o Who's your favourite singer? • Oh Madonna. | Who’s your favourite? 

o What’s your favourite colour? • Blue. | What’s your favourite colour? 

o How many brothers and sisters have • Two brothers. | How many have you got? 
you got? 

E3.11.3 In pairs, have a conversation along the lines of E.3.11.2. Add further similar questions 
;-nd answers. 

E.3.11.4 Locate the nucleus, placing it on the contrastive personal pronoun. 


Model: 'Peter’s told me what 'he wants, | but 'what do ' you want? 


You like it when you win, | but not when I do. 

I know what you like, | but what does she like? 

John knows where I live, ( but I don’t know where he lives. 

It's clear what she wants, | but not what he does. 

You’ve told me where they went, | but where did you go? 

The children want to go to Disneyland, | but what would we rather do? 

Sheila | says Henry likes pop music, | but what does she like? 

I’m happy to stay in, | but what would you prefer? 

Emma and I are going for a walk.| What would you like to do? 

I’ll visit you on Monday, [ but when will you visit me? 

E3.11.5 Pair work. One person asks questions beginning Do you think we should ... 3. The 
other person answers, with a nucleus on the contrastive personal pronoun. 


$ Model: o Do you think we should buy a new sofa? 

9 If you ‘ask vme, | it would be a 'waste of \money. 


o Do you think we should . . .? 


E3.11.6 Pair-work practice. 

o 'What about Professor \Jenkinson? • In vmy opinion | he’s mistaken, 
o And the / Smiths ? • Well vl think | they’re \cra zy. 


• If you 'ask v me , | . .. 

9 As 'far as vTm concerned, | ... 

• If 'I were v you , | . . . 

• 'What vl think is | . . . 

• 'Don’t ask vme! | . . . 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


o 'What did Robert say about the xairlines? • In vhis view, | they 'need to rex struct ure 
o 'What do you want the xchildren to do||gM3As far as Concerned, | they can do 

o 'What shall we do xncxt? Don’t ask vme! I Ask xher. 


E3.11.7 Locate the nucleus on the final possessive pronoun or demonstrative. 


Model: 'This biscuit is 'mine. 


Where did you put yours? 

Mary’s taken hers,| and Peter’s got his. 
I like our car better than yours. 

I can’t use mine.| Let me borrow yours. 
He touched his mouth to hers. 

Where’s this? 

Who are those? 

Tell me what this is. 

What are these? 

Give me some of those. 

Who’s that? 

Which one is yours? 

That book’s mine. 

Ask him which is his. 

Isn’t it one of ours? 

E3.11.8 Pair-work practice. 

o 'Who’ll be on xnext? 


o 'Who’s that xknocking? 


o 'Who‘s going to do the xdishes? 


o 'Who asked for some xsoap? 
o 'Who took the milk? 


o 'Who took the last xchocolate? 


o 'Who’s the one with the \map? 
o 5 Who was stung by the \wasp? 


It’ll be \ me . 
\I will. 
xUs! 




• xYou are. 

? It’ll be xyou. 

• It was xme . 

• xldid. 

• It was xher , I the ^secretary. 

• The xsecretary did. 

• It wasn’t vme. 

•Not v me . 

• \Him . 

• xHe’s got it. 

• It was xher . 

• \She "was. 
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o 'Who was re spon sible? • It 'wasn’t v them . 

.... * * * * * ** * ’* * • * * . * . . . •• • • • • .. . ••••••• • 

• ‘Not vthem. - : ? 

....... . *.“/ * *.*.•• . •••••• •••• :• •.» • 

• . •••«•• * ** •••••• 

o 'Who did they \choose? • It was \me ! 

* They chose \me ! yyW 

E3.11.9 Locate the nucleus on the pronoun in narrow focus. There are three possible answers 
each time. 

*••• • .* 

•• _______ .. . . . m m m • m m m mm • • • 


Q Model: o ' Who said \that? • It 'wasn’t vme. 

• 'Not vine. 

• Well vl didn’t. 


o 'Who made all this \mess? I Was it /Mark? 


o 'Who’s going to wash the \dishes? 


o 'Which of you are coming vwith me? 


o 'Who did the judges \choose ? 


o 'Who’s going on \this bus? 


• I don’t think it was him. 

• Not him. 

• Well he didn’t. 

• Not me. 

• Well I’m not. 

• I don’t think I am. 

• I think we are. 

• We are. 

•It's us. 

• I'm pleased to say it was actually me. 

• Well me. j actually. 

• It was me! 

• Actually you are. 

• This time it’s you. 

• I think it’s you. . 


E3.11.10 Explain the difference in intonational meaning in the following pairs or triplets. Think of 
appropriate contexts in which you might use each. 


1 

/ (i) 

She was 'talking to tne. 


(ii) 

She was 'talking to 'me. 

2 

(i) 

I’ll 'see you 'next. 


(ii) 

I’ll 'see ‘you next. 

3 

(i) 

You’d ’better 'ask him. 


(ii) 

You’d 'better ask 'him. 


(iii) 

'You’d better ask him. 

4 

(i) 

Are you 'going to ‘follow us? 


(ii) 

Are you 'going to follow 'us? 


(iii) 

Are 'you going to follow us? 

5 

(i) 

I 'don't ‘like her. 


(ii) 

I 'don’t like 'her. 


(iii) 

'I don’t like her. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 



reciprocal and 


The most frequent use of a reflexive pronoun (myself, yourselves , 
etc.) is for emphasis, in which case, as you might expect, it is accented: 

I’ll ‘write to him my' self . 

He 'did it all by him‘ self . 

Will you be 'able to come your 1 self ? 

She’s ‘not very enthusiastic about it her 1 self. 

The ‘villa pays for it 1 self . 

When, however, they are used as true reflexives — as the object of the verb or after 

a preposition - they are not usually contrastive, and therefore not accented. They 
usually form part of the tail: 


She feels ‘rather ‘ pleased with herself. 

‘Don’t make a ‘ fool of yourself! 

& Have you ‘hurt yourself? • ‘Yes I’ve 'cut myself. 

You use accented myself at the end ot a comment, with a non-fall tone, to suggest 
that this is your opinion, but that others may not share it: 

I ‘think that’s \right, | myvself. (= I ‘think that’s \right, | vpersonally.) 

I ‘don't a xgree , | my/ self . 

I'm not \sure, | myvself. 


Do you ‘know / Pari s? • \No,| I’ve ‘never \been there | myv self . 

$ ‘Like a cup of /coffee? • No I ‘don’t \drink coffee, | my/ self . 

In informal regional English of the north of England myself in this usage is 
replaced by me: 

I’m \mad about it, | / me . 

The reciprocal pronouns each other and one another are usually not contrastive, 
and therefore not accented: 


^ I think we ‘all ought to ‘ help one another. 

At ‘least ‘Phil and Sue are ‘ talki ng to each other. 

The same applies to the indefinite pronouns someone , somebody , something , 
anyone , anybody , anything : 4 

‘Can you ‘see anyone? 

I’ve ‘just ‘ read something | ‘really ‘funny. 

$ Can I ‘get you anything? 

I ‘can’t keep it quiet any ‘ longe r. | I’ve just 'got to ‘tell someone. 

The spoken phrase or something (= or something similar) is unaccented when 

used at the end of a sentence. So are other indefinite pronouns following or in 
this usage: 
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d His name was ' Jimm y, | or 'Billy, or something. 

'Stop ' bothe ring me! | 'Ask ' Mur iel or somebody. 

'Can I get you a ' drink or anything? 

The indefinite pronouns can nevertheless exceptionally receive the nuclear accent 
:'or emphasis. Compare: 


A: 'What’s the ' matt er? 

B: I 'thought I ' heard someone. 

A: But there’s 'no one at the ‘ door . 

B: I’m 'sure 1 heard ' somet hing. (= not nothing) 

I 'can’t 'see anyone. ( neutral) 

I ’can’t see 'anyone, (marked negative) 

They 'didn’t ' bring anything. 

They 'didn’t bring 'anything. 

I 'wouldn’t go back there for 'anything. (= I certainly wouldn’t!) 


(neutral) 

(= They 'brought ' nothi ng.) 


Tote also: 


%* 

We 'didn’t hear a ’thing. 

(= We 'heard 'nothing.) 


I 'won’t tell a 'soul. 

(= I 'won’t tell 'anyone, | I’ll 'tell 'no one.) 


I 'don’t like 'either of them. (= I 'like 'neither of them.) 

♦» 

I 'won’t xtell anyone. 

(neutral) 


I 'won’t tell xanyone. 

(marked negative) 

.s-s 

I 'won’t tell vanyone. 

(= I’ll 'only tell a 'few people.) 


EXERCISES 

E3.12.1 Pair-work practice. 

o You 'seem very v sure of yourself. 

o But 'can I be sure you’ll dexliver it? 

o It gets 'terribly vcrowded. 

o ‘Why do you xhesitate? 
o 'Shall I have another /chocolate? 


• ‘That’s because I 'heard it my xself , | with 
my 'own \ears . 

• If you 'don’t v trust me, j you'd 'better do it 
your xself . 

• On a v weekd ay | you’ll have it 1 all to 
your xself . 

• I'm a'fraid I might xhurt myself. 

• ‘Go/on, | xspoil yourself! 


E3.12.2 Locate the nucleus. Think carefully about whether to put the nuclear accent on the 
reflexive pronoun. 

Models: I’ve ' hurt myself, but I'll 'do it my' self . 


Have you cut yourself? 
Did you write it yourself? 
He calls himself Jim. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 



Could you come yourself? 

I was all by myself. 

Go on, | treat yourself! | Buy an ice cream. 

We had the beach | all to ourselves. 

Did she hurt herself? 

You could always do it yourselves. 

You don’t seem yourself | today. 

E3.12.3 Locate the nucleus. Do not accent a reciprocal or indefinite pronoun 


Models: They were 'talking to one another. 

I 'want to 'tell you something. 


Can Peter and Jenny see one another? 

The girls looked at each other. 

I’m afraid Joseph and Kevin hate each other. 

They were sitting on the floor, | facing each other. 
Some of the witnesses | contradicted one another. 


I feel I’ve just got to tell someone. 

You could talk to a teacher or someone. 

Sarah said something | about coming to see us 
Come here. | I want to show you something. 
Don’t just stand there, | do something! 


3.13 Contrastive focus overrides other factors 

We sometimes put the nucleus on a 'given’ item because we need 

to place the item in contrastive focus. This arises particularly when we correct 

another speaker. Because it is in contrast, the repeated material nevertheless 
receives the nuclear accent: 


^ He s a famous \act or. • Well ’not exactly an vactor, | 'more a \singe 

She had on a 'green \ dress . • Oh 'not v .green . | It was \blue . 

Consider also the following example: 

It s ’awfully hard to get up at • Well if you’re 'so late to vbed, | you 'won’t 
v h ye - be able to get \up early. 

In this example, early counts as information already given (since 5 a.m. is early 

in the day). Although get up is also given, the need to draw the contrast between 

it and be late to bed leads the speaker to accent it, indeed to place the nucleus on 
it. 
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If there is new information following a contrastive nucleus, it has to be made 
into a separate IP: 

She 'said it was wrong , | but vhe | said it was \right. 

In this example there is a contrastive nucleus on he. But right , which follows, 
conveys new infoimation, and must therefore have its own nucleus in a separate 
IP. 

Contrastive focus may override lexical stress patterns, too. In particular, a 
regular early-stressed compound may get a late accent for reasons of contrast. 
For example, both 'birthday card and 'birthday present have lexical stress on the 
first element, birthday. Yet with contrastive tonicity you might say: 

I 'got her a birthday ' prese nt, | but I 'didn’t get her a birthday ' card . 

Names of localities usually have lexical double stress: thus Trafalgar'Square , 
t Raynes 'Park (see 3.5). This pattern can be overridden under contrastive focus. 
A common case is in a list. Here we often see examples of the thinking-ahead 
principle mentioned above (3.8), namely that of removing accenting from an 
item that is about to be repeated as well as from the item that is actually 
repeated. 

We 'started in Tra'falgar Square | and ‘then went to 'Leicester Square. 

'This train calls at ' Raynes Park, | 'Motspur Park, | 'Malden ' Mano r . . . 

Occasionally we may even focus on part of a word only. This may mean that 
the contrastive accent goes on a syllable different from the one bearing the main 
lexical stress: 


'How many ' were there? 

Did you say 'fifteen | or 'sixteen? 


Fif teen . (normal pattern) 
Fifteen! (contrastive pattern) 




I’d say it was 'not so much ' demo cratic, | 'more 'autocratic. 
They’re 'not ' Chin ese, | they're 'Japanese. 

It ‘wasn’t really ' red , | 'just red'dish. 

She’ll 'talk to any'body | and any' thing . 

'That’s it for ' Schu mann; | 'what about Schu'bert? 

Prefixes and suffixes may receive contrastive focus: 


I 'thought the villagers were pretty 



This stress is post-'primary. 


' Surel y not! || 'I thought | they were 

'rather 1 unfriendly F 

‘No | it 'isn’t! |[ It’s 'pre-primary. 


Note that the stress pattern of contracted negatives is never overridden. That is, 
we never emphasize negative polarity by accenting the n’t part of didn ’ t , wasn't , 
etc. (We do have the option of undoing the contraction and accenting not.) 

• I 'didn’t! 

• I 'did 'not! 


'You took my 'stapler! 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


Contrastiveness also overrides the usual rules about special function words such 
as the reflexives (3.12): 

You'll 'hurt yourself. but You 'won’t hurt 'me, | you’ll hurt your 1 self. 

'Who taught you pho'netics? ® 'No one, I I 'taught my'self. 


EXERCISES 

E3.13.1 Contrastive focus: nucleus on a repeated word. 


o They’re ar'riving to vmorr ow. 
c We’re 'meeting on \ Tuesd ay. 
o She 'lives in xCaterham. 
o \Jack was first, 
o He’s from Virxginia. 

o She was wearing a 'green xdress . 
o T 'like your vtie. 
o Til have the cour xgettes . 

o There were a 'whole lot of xspiders 
there. || I xhate | /insects! 
o 'Jason’s just xlazy. 


• 'Not tov morr ow, | the 'day xafter. 

• \Wednesd ay you mean, | 'not v Tuesd ay. 

• vPurley, | 'not vCaterham. 

• 'Not v Jack , | \ George . 

• ‘Not Virvginia, | \Delaware. 

• 'Not v green , | x blue . 

• It’s a craxvat, | 'not a /tie. 

• They’re 'not cour/ gettes , | they’re 
zucxchini. 

• A 'spider’s not an vinsect, you know. 

® 'Not vlazy, | 'laid-xback. 


E3.13.2 Locate the nucleus. The lexical stress pattern is likely to be overridden. 


Model: o There are 'four'teen of them. 

o Five nines are fifty-five, 
o It’s in Leicester Square, 
o She’s at King’s College, 
o D’you come from North Korea? 
o She’s wearing a nvlon blouse. 


Not ' four teen, | 'thirteen. 

No, they’re forty-five. 

No, it’s in Russell Square. 

Not King's College, Birkbeck College 
No, South Korea. 

It’s a cotton blouse. 


E3.13.3 Pair-work practice: contrastive focus overriding the lexical word stress. 

o We’ve ‘done some psycholinv guist ics. • But we ‘haven’t done any xsociolinguisties, 

o I 'need a xdictionary. • 'Monolingual or xbi lingual? 

9 ° He’s a 'psychoxtherapist. • No a xphysi otherapist. 

9 o I need 'ten xmilligrams. • You mean 'ten millixlitres. 

° So v lMi Plan I offers 'quite a few • But 'what about the xdisadvantages? 
ad xvant ages. 


3.14 Contrastive focus on polarity or tense 

Sometimes the speaker wants to emphasize the polarity (= the quality 
of being either positive or negative) of a verb, or its tense. In both cases this may 
cause the nucleus to go on an auxiliary or modal verb. 
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When we deny the truth of an assertion made by the other speaker, we can focus 
in the negative word (if the thing being denied is positive). This is a marked 
• po-ative. The nucleus goes either on the word not or on the word containing the 
: ration, e.g. a contracted negative such as won 7: 


I think they’ll just surrender. 
Peter | could run a marathon. 
You took my plate. 

Oops, | sorry, | you’re busy. 


® They vwon’t surrender! 

m ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ 

® He v could n’t run a marathon! 
® I /didn’t take your plate! 

* I’m vnot busy. 


7; deny the truth of a negative proposition, we focus on the word that indicates 
:; sitive polarity. This is a marked positive. The nucleus usually goes on a form 
the verb to be or on a modal or auxiliary verb*. 


You’re not involved. • Oh but I \am involved! 

If you 'can’t see her 1 now, | 'when ' can you see her? 

You 'thought I hadn’t 'finished, | but I 'had finished. 

< — — 1 1 

The pro-form do receives the nucleus when it signals a change of polarity (positive 
:o negative or negative to positive): 

He 'promised he would 'finish it, | but 'actually he 'didn’t. 

She 'said she wouldn’t 'tell them, | but 'actually she 'did tell them. 

Or there may just be the restatement of an existing polarity: 

He ' promi sed he would finish it, | and he 'actually 'did finish it. 

In the following example, an ambiguity in the written form is resolved by appro¬ 
priate focus, shown in speech by intonation: 

9 I was thinking of organizing a collection for cancer research. 

9 (i) • Well, 'Til make a donation | if you 'do. 

9 (ii) • Well, 'Til make a donation | if ' you do. 

Here, response (i) means ‘if you organize a collection’, while response (ii) means 
'if you make a donation’. 

If the assertion being denied is negative, so that our denial is positive, we l ocus 
on the auxiliary or modal verb (often a form of the emphatic do): 

You didn’t bring an umbrella. • I 'did bring an umbrella. 

He hasn’t opened his briefcase. • He 'has opened his briefcase. 

You don’t like rock, | \do you? 9 I 'do like rock! 

Note, however, that if the negation word is followed by a ‘new* lexical item the 
nucleus goes (as normal) on that new lexical item, even though the speaker 's main 
intent may be the negation: 

Have some more milk. ® I ‘don’t want any more milk. 

Where there is a contrast involving the subject of the clause as well as one 
involving polarity, English often focuses on the subject while - illogically? - 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


not accenting the actual polarity word. This pattern usually involves a fall-rise 
tone (see 2.7 on correction): 

v Lawre nce didn't pass the test, | though the v rest of us did. 

So vMary's ready, | but vRachel isn’t. 

ft I 'don’t \like | / Beeth oven. • Well vl do. 

I shall be 'singing \ hymns . • Well the vothers won’t. 6 

There is also another possible reason for placing the nucleus on the word that 
carries the indication of polarity: namely, as a device for adding emphasis to an 
exclamation. This is a kind of contrastive focus, though the contrast is implicit: 

You \have done well! | 'Daddy \will be pleased. 

'Oh \no! | That was \not a good idea. 

That \is a nice hat you're wearing! 

In the last example there may have been no previous mention of a hat or of what 
is being worn. 

As with polarity, so with tense. We focus on an auxiliary or modal verb to 
emphasize that we are talking about the past not the present, or the future not the 
past: 

ft Are you a vegetarian? • Well I v used to be, | but 'now I eat \meat . 

D’you play tennis? • I v did play tennis | before my ope/ration. 

Have you written back? • No but I’m vgoing to write back. 

This mavchine | runs 'more slowly than it \used to run. 

I 'haven’t done the vwashing yet, | but I v will do it. 

Notice that in these examples various repeated words could have been ellipted (= 
omitted). The same meanings could alternatively be expressed as follows: 

Are you a vegetarian? • Well I v used to be a vegetarian . .. 

D’you play tennis? • I v did | before my ope/ration. 

Have you written back? • No but I’m vgoing to. 

'This mav chine | runs 'moi'e slowly than it \used to. 

I 'haven't done the v washi ng yet, | but I v will . 

Contrastive focus is the commonest reason for a function word to receive the 
nucleus . . . but not the only one. 


EXERCISES 

E.3.14.1 Pair-work practice: contrastive focus on polarity. 

• I \did see you! 

• I have \not forgotten my books. 

• I \have done my homework. 


o You ‘didn't \see me! 
o You’ve for 1 gotten your \books! 
c You 'haven’t done your \homework. 
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o 'Have you ever been to /Edinburgh? 
o You're 'not going to be able to \do it. 

o You've for 1 gotten your \ lines . 
o We're losing \height! 
o I’m 'going to \ 1 all ! 
o 1 'don't think we’re going to v win . 
o But 'gibbons are not \primatcs. 

3.14.2 Locate the nucleus. 


• Yes I xhave been to Edinburgh, : A; 
•: Ohfet Ixarh gblhjg tefeeabfe tfe 

• I have vnot forgoEeh jhy: 1 the A :■ 

• We’re vnot losing; LeighL-A 

• You ’re v not going to fall. 

• We vare going to win. 

• ‘Gibbons vare primates. 


»■ 


Model: He 'thought I’d 'finished the essay,| but 'actually I 'hadn’t finished it. 


I was afraid I was going to fail, | but in fact I didn’t fail. 

She said she hadn’t done the washing up, | but actually she had done it. 
A horrible insect? | Actually, | a spider isn’t an insect. 

You expect me to believe it? | I don’t believe it. | How can I believe it? 
You’d think that Italian would be easy, | but actually it isn’t easy. 

3.14.3 Pair-work practice: focus on changed subject, not on polarity. 


o I don’t \eat I /meat. 


Well vl do. 


c 'Tony could make seven \thirty. • vWe can’t, though, 

o vApparently the 'ladies don't \like him. • Mrs v Walke r says she does. 

o A 'lot of people say they won’t be \at the • v We’ll be coming, | x won’t we, Suzanne? 
concert. 

o vGiles | has \finished his homework. • vDarren hasn’t, though, | \has he? 


.14.4 Pair-work practice: focus on adverbial, etc., not on polarity. 






Do you 'work /hard? 

• Of \course I do. 

Have you 'got your/passport? 

• Of \course I have. 

Will you 'come /with us? 

• \Course I will. 

Are you 'going to join /in? 

• You \bet I am. 

\God, 11 was 'so \angry! 

• I \bet you were. 

I’m 'going to win the \prize. 

• I’m \sure you are. 

I 'guess you were rather disappointed. 

• Well \naturally I was. 

'Are you going to /fire her? 

• Of \course not. 

'Do you still /love me? 

e Of \course I do. 

'Will he get his /refund? 

• Of \course he won’t. 

Do you 'ever eat /broccoli? 

• Well vsometimes I do. 

'Have you ever written a /book? 

• Not vyet 1 haven’t. 

She 'never works vlate. 

• Oh on vFridays she does. 

The 'shops are open all \day_ | on 

• In vGermany they’re not. 

/Saturdays. 


‘UCL is \closed | in /Easter week. 

• vCity University isn’t. 
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3.14.5 Pair-work practice: contrastive focus on tense. 


o Do you / smoke ? 
c D’you 'play /tennis? 
o 'Do you eat / shellfi sh? 
o ' Have you mown the / lawn ? 
o 1 Does she write / books ? 

o ' Can you see the /islands? 
o Do you ex'pect to finish / soon ? 
o 'Are they going to make you / mana ger? 
o ‘Are you going to learn I/talian? 
o 'Why don’t you try \jpgging? 


Well I vused to smoke. 

I vdid play tennis | when I was /young . 
Well, I v used to eat shellfish. 

No but I’m \going to mow it. 

No but she v used to write books. 

No but I vhave seen them. 

I \have finished, | a hready , 

I \am manager, | \now . 

I’ve \been learning Italian, | for \months . 
I’ve \been jogging, | \regularly. 


3.15 Dynamic focus 

Focus is not static but dynamic. As a conversation progresses, speakers 
constantly update what they are focusing on. 

Consider a simple example. The family are sitting in a room at the back of the 
house when the doorbell rings. Dad says to his son: 

'Vernon, | there’s 'someone at the ' door . | 'Answer it, would you? 

The boy does so, and comes back to report: 

There's a ' man at the door. | He’s col'lecting for a ' chari ty. 

In the father's utterance, door was new information, and therefore placed in focus. 
In the son’s reply, it is given, and so no longer in focus. 

By varying the tonicity (= changing the accent pattern, altering the focus, 
putting the nucleus in different places) we make a particular IP pragmatically 
appropriate for the particular circumstances in which it is used. The most obvious 
reason for doing this is to express different kinds of contrastive focus. 

Consider the utterance she was trying to lose weight. With broad focus, and 
therefore neutral tonicity, it would be said as: 

She was 'trying to lose ' weight . 

This might be a broad-focus answer to: 

Why didn’t she want any ice cream? • She was 'trying to lose ' weight . 
But we would have the same tonicity in a narrow-focus answer to: 

What was she trying to lose? • She was 'trying to lose ' weight . 

. . . or in a contrastive-focus follow-on to: 

She 'wasn't trying to lose ' mone y, | she was ’trying to lose ' weight . 
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What about focusing on some other element in the utterance? If we put contrastive 
focus on lose, we imply a contrast between lose and some other item: 

She 'wasn’t trying to ' gain weight, | she was trying to ' lose weight. 

With contrastive focus on frying: 

She was 'trying to lose weight | though she 'didn’t have much sue 1 cess. 

With contrastive focus on was the contrast must be either one of tense or one of 
polarity: 

She ' was trying to lose weight, | but she 'isn't ' now . 

She ' was trying to lose weight, | de'spite your claim that she ' wasn 't. 

Contrastive focus on she implies a contrast with some other possible subject: 

' She was trying to lose weight, | though her ' friends may not have been. 

In lively conversation speakers constantly deploy contrastive focus, shifting the 
place of the nucleus around appropriately. Always keeping the nucleus on the last 
new lexical item can sound very dull. 


EXERCISES 


13.15.1 Vary the tonicity in the following sentences. Say under what circumstances each 
nucleus placement might be appropriate, as the focus changes. 


Model: 

She was 'trying to lose ' weight , (broad focus, neutral; or not lose money) 
She was 'trying to ‘ lose weight, (not gain weight) 

She was 'trying to lose weight. (though without much success) 

She ' was trying to lose weight. (despite what you say; or but she isn’t now) 

'She was trying to lose weight. (though others may not have been) 


We were walking down Melrose Avenue. 
The boys have finished all the yoghurt. 

Is Peter ready to show his pictures? 

Do you want to order the risotto? 

Try to keep singing quietly. 


E3.15.2 Use the same words, but with different focus (manifested as different tonicity), in 
answering the various questions. 

• The students want to dance on Saturday night. 


Which night do the students want to dance? 

What do the students want to do on Saturday night? 
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Who wants to dance on Saturday night? 

What’s the latest news? 

When on Saturday do the students want to dance? 

F3.15..*) Construct similar sets ol questions to elicit these answers, with varying focus and tonicity. 

• I’m planning to fly to Edinburgh. 

• The judge found James Chartwell not guilty. 

• That’s a very great disappointment to us. 

• All the competitors have finished their tests. 

• We’ll try to finish the roof next Monday. 


NUCLEUS ON A FUNCTION WORD 


3.16 Narrow focus: ves-no answers and tags 




A yes-no question is a query about polarity (see 3.14). A direct 

answer to a yes-no question involves narrow focus on polarity and the word that 
indicates it. 

To give a diiect answer, we can say yes or no (or use a synonymous adverb 

oi adverbial phrase, such as sure, definitely or no way). The nucleus goes on this 
word or phrase: 


Have you finished? • " Yes . 

• ' Def initely. 

• Oh ' sure . 

• 'No. 

• 'Not ' real ly. 

The word yes or no (or its equivalent) may be followed by a short sentence 
fragment (or indeed a longer sentence) involving a verb. Less commonly, we use 
the sentence fragment without the yes or no. It, too, bears a nuclear accent. In a 
sentence or sentence fragment used in this way, it is the operator (= auxiliary or 
modal verb) that shows whether the sentence is positive (yes) or negative (no). 
The focus is on the polarity, so we put the nucleus on the verb: 

Have you finished? • ' Yes , | I ' have . 

• ' Yes , | I ' have finished. 

• I ‘ have . 

• 'No, | I ' haven ’t. 

• 'No, | I ' haven ’t finished. 

It is also possible to deaccent the initial yes or no: 

Have you finished? • Yes I ' have . 

• No I 'haven’t. 














___ 3.16 Narrow focu s: yes-no answers and tags 

Although the word not is accentable, the n’t of a contracted form is not: instead, 
the accent goes on the stressed syllable of the word containing n’t'. 

Is that a firearm? • ‘Ncr | it’s ‘not. 

• ' No, | it 'isn’t. 

Can she manage Wednesday? • 'No, | she 'can’t. 

Notice the difference between narrow focus on polarity in answer to a yes—no 
question and narrow focus on a noun phrase in answer to a wh question: 

Is Peter coming? . 'Yes, | he 'is. 

• 'Yes, [ Peter ‘is coming. 

1 1 ^— C' 

Who’s coming? • 'Peter is. 

• 'Peter’s coming. 

There ate various other elliptical constructions which likewise have narrow focus 
on the word that indicates polarity: 

D you think they’ll appeal? • I’m a'fraid they 'might. 

Is she going to reply? . I 'don’t think she ' will . 

Are you coming out with us? • I’m a'fraid 'not. 

We also get a nucleus on the polarity word in tag-like questions consisting of a 
verb plus a pronoun. These, too, involve narrow focus on polarity: 

We’re nearly ready. • 1 Are you? 

They haven’t taken their vouchers. • ' Haven ’t they? 

You’re quite wrong, you know. • 'Am I? 

And the same applies to tag questions if (as is usually the case) they have their 
own IP: 

It’s a 'beautiful ' day , | 'isn’t it? 

We could 'go to ' Chiche ster, | ' couldn ’t we? 

They’ve for'gotten all a' bout it, | ' haven ’t they? 

'Wayne didn't 'call, I 'did he? 




E3.16.1 Pair work: in the answer, place the nucleus on the auxiliary or modal verb. Make 
longer and shorter answers. Use a rise for the question and a fall for the answer 



Model: o Have you finished? • (Yes) I have (finished). 

o 'Have you /finished? • \Yes , | I \have finished. 


• \Yes, | I \have . 

ft \A r T \ Vini7i-v 



o Did you feed the cat? . (Yes') I did (feed it), 

e Are you going to watch the film? • (Yes) 1 am (going to watch it). 


4 : 
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o Have you tried asparagus? • (Yes) I have (tried it), 

o Will you write to Mary? • (Yes) I will (write to her), 

o Can you speak German? • (Yes) 1 can (speak German) 

E3.16.2 Answer the same questions in the negative. 


Model: o Have you finished? • (No) I haven’t (finished). 

c Have you /finished? • \No , | I x haven ’t finished. 

0 \No , | I xhaven ’t. 

• No I xhaven’t. 


o Did you feed the cat? 
o Are you going to watch the film? 
c Have you tried asparagus? 
o Will you write to Mary? 
c Can you speak German? 


(No) I didn’t (feed it). 

(No) I’m not (going to watch it). 
(No) I haven’t (tried it). 

(No) I won’t (write to her). 

(No) I can’t (speak Gentian). 


E3.16.3 Construct and perform similar answers, positive and negative, to the following questions. 


Have you taken your medicine? 

Are you going to answer those e-mails? 
Do you know how to cook steak? 

Are you trying your best? 

Did you hear what I said? 


E3.16.4 Pair-work practice: minimal response, encouraging further conversation (see 2.15). 


o She 'told me she xliked me. 
o It was 'awfully vboring. 
o They can 'have xmy suitcase. 
$ o It'll be 'ready toy morr ow. 

$ o I 'can't stand vprawns. 


• / Did she? 

• / Was it? 

• /Can they? 

• / Will it? 

• /Can’t you? 


E3.16.5 Pair-work practice: short response, suiprised or sceptical, perhaps hostile (see 2.15). 

® o \Jason was to blame. * \ Was he? 

o 'Jack’s not xfree. • xlsn’t he? 

o They’re 'not xspeaki ng to one another. • \Aren’t they? 
c I 'don't believe it’s vtrue. • \DonTyou? 

c I’ll 'bring it with me to xmorr ow. • \Will you? 

£316.6 Make your own short response. Decide whether to be encouraging (rise) or hostile (fall). 

o It’s 'terribly unv com fortable. • . . . ? 

c She’s for'gotten her um xbrell a. ® .. . ? 

o I 'won’t be xhere | to/ morr ow. • . . . ? 

o It’s 'quite inxcredible. • . . . ? 

o v Mar y’s j ‘feeling rather xill. • . . . ? 


E3.16.7 Performance practice: tag questions with a falling tone. You are not asking a real 
question (see 2.14). 
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ft It's \cjuiet | in /here,! \isn't it? 

‘Linda looks \bcautiful,| xdoesn't she? 

I he ’room's been nicely \decoratcd.| \hasn t it? 

There are ’quite a lot \left,l \arenT there? 

The ‘onions look bit \tired ,| xdon’t they? 

We ‘can't allow v cheati ng,! \can we? 
ft She ‘hasn’t done very v well j \has she? 

I’m ‘not going to be able to \finish on time,| \am I? 

Tom’s'not very vsatisfied,| \is he? 

They ‘didn’t rev memb er,! \did they? 

E3.16.8 Supply your own tag question. Remember to change the polarity from positive to negative 
or from negative to positive. Use a falling tone on the tag. 

It’s a beautiful day,| . . .? 

The play was marvellous,| . . .? 

Brighton w'as rather a disappointment,! .. . ? 

The train was awfully hot,| . . . ? 

There’s a lot of work to do.| . . . ? 

The food’s not bad,, . . . ? 

He just doesn’t bother,] . . . ? 

We haven’t heard from them for ages,| . . . ? 

You haven’t got any paper,] . . . ? 

I’m not going to doubt your word,] . . . ? 

E3.16.9 Locate the nuclei in this dialogue, and suggest suitable tones. 

A: I’ve just bought some new shoes. 

B: Have you? 

A: Yes, and Anna says she thinks they’re very smart. 

B: Oh does she? 

A: Look, I’m wearing them now. What do you think? 

B: I don’t think I’d have chosen them myself. 

A: Oh wouldn’t you? 

B: Sorry, no. 


E3.16.10 Devise a suitable context in which each of the following might be said. 



Model: 

(i) I \do. (ii) vl do. 

(iii) \I do. 

ft 

(0 o Do you /smoke? 

• I \do. 

ft 

(ii) o T don’t like \bacon. 

• vl. do. 

ft 

(iii) o 'Who likes \spinach? 

• U do. 
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1 

(i) I \am. 

(ii) vl am. 

(i ii) \Iam. 

2 

(i) vWe have. 

(ii) We \have. 

(iii) \We have 

3 

(i) You \did. 

(ii) \You did. 

(iii) vYou did. 

4 

(i) \She can. 

(ii) vShe can. 

(iii) She \can. 

5 

(i) I xwill. 

(ii) vl will. 

(iii) \I will. 


3.17 Prepositions . 

We have seen that prepositions are usually not accented unless they 
are brought into contrastive focus. However, there are two circumstances where 
in broad focus the nucleus is located on a preposition. Both involve wh questions 
in which there is no lexical material (= content words). 

The first is when the preposition (the stranded remnant of a prepositional 
phrase) functions as the complement of to be: 

Look at this button. | 'What’s it ' for ? 

That’s Mary. | 'Who’s she ‘ with ? 

There is a difference between these examples and the corresponding sentences 
containing a lexical subject rather than a pronoun. If there is lexical material, the 
default is for the nucleus to be located on the last lexical item, following the usual 
rule: 


‘What’s that 1 button for? 
'Who’s 'Mary with? 


The second involves a preposition immediately following a wh word: 


I’ve scored sixty. 

You know my essay? 


• 'What'of it? 

* 'Yes, I 'what a'bout it? 


Compare, with lexical material: 


You know my essay? 


• 'What d’you want to 'say about it? 


EXERCISES 

E3.17.I Locate the nucleus: on lexical material if there is any, otherwise on the preposition. 

Models: 'What’s it Tor? but ‘What’s that 'button for? 


What’s this knob for? 
What’s the lecture on? 
Who’s your friend with? 
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Who’s she with? 

What’s it about? 

What’s your book about? 

(in a library) What'll it be under? 
What was it for? 

Who’s Barbara with? 

What was all the fuss about? 



Wh + to be 



A sentence such as How are you? consists of function words only. 
There are no lexical items. Yet the nucleus must go somewhere. So where does it 

co? 

If a direct or indirect wh question has the pattern wh word - be - pronoun, 
hien the nucleus goes on the verb to be itself. This need not involve narrow or 
; ontrastive focus of any kind. 

(greeting someone) 'How 'are you? 

'Tell me how you ' are . 

(being shown something) 'What 'is it? 

'Tell me what it 'is. 

(hearing someone at the door) 'Who ‘is it? 

I 'wonder who it 'is. 

'How would it 'be | if we 'met for ' lunch ? 

That ' man over there, | 'who 'is he? 

'When ' was it | that you 'came back from ' Can ada? 

a speaker answers the question How are you? by repeating the same words 
rack, there is normally a change of tonicity. The answer has contrastive focus on 



'How 'are you? • ' Fine thanks. (| 'How are ' you ? 

'Mr ' Smith ! ] 'How 'are you? • 'I’m ' fine Miss Jones. || And ' you ? 


A the verb to be consists of more than one word (e.g. has been, will be), the 
nucleus goes on the second of them: 


‘Welcome ' back ! | 'How’s it ' been? 

Waiter: 'What’ll it ' be ? 

ft We’re 'going to get ' marr ied. • 'When’s it to ‘ be ? 

The same applies in the corresponding indirect questions: 

I 'asked her how she ' was . 

They ‘told us who they 'were. 
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ft ( talking about a forthcoming event) I 'wondered when it would 'be. 

ft ( talking about a mysterious noise) 'What do you think it ' was ? 

'This 'wedding - | 'when do you think it will 'be? 

If the word following be in a wh question of this type is a demonstrative rather 
than a pronoun, then the nucleus tends to go on the demonstrative. This applies 
whenever the demonstrative throws focus onto something (treated as) new: 

ft ( hearing someone at the door) 'Who’s ' that ? 

(picking up an unknown object) 'What’s ' this ? 

She 'comes from Penmaen'mawr. • 'Where’s ' that ? 

Alternatively, a demonstrative can be used like a pronoun, referring to something 
already given. In that case, the nucleus reverts to the verb: 

ft (knocking at the door continues) 'Who 'is that? 

Conversely, a pronoun can be used like a demonstrative, focused and referring to 
someone new: 

(pointing surreptitiously at a stranger) 'Who’s ' she ? 

Again, note the difference between these examples and the corresponding sen¬ 
tences containing lexical material instead of pronouns. Here the nucleus follows 
the usual rule of being located on the last lexical item. 

When 'was it | that you came back from Canada? but 
Which ‘day was it | that you came back from Canada? 

‘How 'are you? but 'How 'old are you? 

There are other cases involving accenting of the verb to be in which the tonicity 
is not easily explained. They can be considered intonational idioms. 

ft The 'trouble ('problem, 'thing, 'difficulty, 'snag) 'is | that we’re broke. 


Here you are! 

The usual pattern when you hand or show something to someone is: 


'Here you /are. 


o Would you 1 pass me the / milk please? • 
o 1 Could I see my ac/ count please? • 

ft o I’d like a 'pound of \apples please. • 

ft c I 'want a \taxi. • 

o We 'need a new \sofa. • 

When at last you see something you have been looking 

'Here it /is. 


'Here you / are . 

Of \course sir. | 'Here you / are . 
'Here you / are sir. 

'Here you /are madam. | 
There’s 'one vwait ing, 

'Here you / are . ] There’s 'one 
advertised in this \paper. 

for or waiting for you can say: 
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or, more emphatically: 


\Here I it /is. 


This pattern can also be used with There . . . and with other pronouns: 


9 


‘Where’s my \book? || Oh \here | it /is. 

I 'can’t find my \keys . 11 Oh \ there | they /are ! || 'On the stable 


With a falling tone, the speaker is announcing something new: 

Now 'here he \is, || the 'one and /only ( 'Mister \Magi ci 


EXERCISES 


E3.18.1 Pair-work practice. 


o Oh Mr v Smith ? 

o Huklo, | /George! 

o 'Could you pass me the /stapler? 

o I 'went to see \Mary | in shospital. 

o 'That was \ Gwen | on the / phone . 

o I’ve 'just come back from the \gig_. 

o 'Bring me the \ keys . 

o There’s 'someone on the \phone . 

o Can I' eo to the /concert? 

> - 

o There’s 'someone at the \door! 


• / Yes , ] what \is it? 

• \Hi Peter. 1 How \are you? 

• Er ' where /is it? 

• And 1 how /is she? 

• Did she ' say where she / was? 

• ' How \was it? 

• 'Where \are they? 

• 'Who \is it? 

• 'When \is it? 

• 'See who it \is. 


E3.18.2 Locate the nucleus on a form of the verb to be. 


Model: 'How 'are you? 


Tell me how you are. 

Ask her how she is. 

I wonder who they are. 

Who do you think it was? 

This party - | when do you think it’ll be? 


E3.18.3 Practise these short dialogues, being careful about nucleus placement. 


A 

B 

A 

C 

D 

C 


Huklo, Mr Robinson. | 'How /are you? 

\Fine, thanks,| Mrs /Davies. | 'How are \you? 
I’m 'very \well. 


There’s 'someone at the \ door . | 'Find out who it /is, would you, please? 
It’s a delivery man. 

\0h, | v that’s all right. | I vwondered | who it / was . 
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D: He’s 'brought a \parcel. 

C: 'How exxciting! | 'I wonder what it’ll \be. 


3.19 Other function words that attract the nucleus 

There are a few words that regularly attract the nucleus despite being 
function words: notably too and anyhow and their synonyms. 

When used in the meaning ‘also’, too is usually accented. In this meaning it 

often comes at the end of a sentence or clause, and thus attracts the nucleus. 

Sometimes it is attached to the same IP as the preceding words, but sometimes it 
has its own IP: 


Mary wants some ice cream, 
Mary wants some ice cream, 


and 'ueter wants some, 'too. or 
and ‘Peter wants some, I 'too. 


I’m going to the library. • Oh, Til come, 'too. 

or • Oh Til come, I 'too. 


Exactly the same rules apply to its synonym as well (and the non-standard variant 
an all), and to the negative equivalent either. 


We’re 'going to the xbeach .l 'Why don’t \you come along | as \well ? 

(or, non-standard) . . . | ‘Why don’t \you come along | an’ \aU? 

I 'don’t like v Jim , | and I 'don’t like \Tammy, | \either. 

ft 'Could you give / me some please, | as / well ? 

I ‘can’t v sing very well. • \I can’t, | \either. (= Nor can I.) 

The too refers to the accented item that immediately precedes it: 

ft T m singing, | ' too . (= not only are other people singing, but so am I.) 

^ I m 'sin g ing, | 'too. (= I am not only doing something else, but also singing.) 

(i) 'Mary’s going to invite Peter, | ' too , (narrow focus on Maty: not only will 

someone else invite him, but so will Mary) 

(ii) 'Mary’s going to in'yite Peter, | 'too. (narrow focus on invite: not only will 

she do something else to him, but she will also invite him) 

(iii) 'Mary’s going to invite 'Peter, | 'too. (narrow focus on Peter : not only will she 

invite someone else, but also Peter; or broad focus: not only will something 
else happen, but also Mary will invite Peter) 


The sentence adverb anyway and its synonym anyhow are almost always 
nuclear. They are said with a reinforcing fall (see 2.23): 

This i'dea may not vwork, | but let’s ‘try it \anyway. 
or: . . . but let’s \try it, | \anyway. 
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Q She 'doesn’t v smoke - | 'not vnowadays, | \anyhow, 

\ Any how, | I’ve 'got to be \ going | / now . 

\ Any way, | 'why were you looking at my \letters? 


EXERCISES 


E3.19.1 Pair work: vary the response sentences as in the model. 


Model: 

o 'Mum’s very worr ied about her 


\Dad is, | \too . 
xDad’s worried, | xtoo 
x Dad’s worried about her, | xtoo 
'So’s \Dad. 

'Dad is \too. 


° ^Gav in’s | going to the /party, 
o vlngrid’s | fond of xpizza. 
c I 'managed to \finish the essay, 
o vPeter hasn't called, 
c I ‘don’t think vDebbie will agree 

E3.19.2 Contextualize each of these. 


\Rachel is, | xtoo. 

The xchildren are, | xtoo. 

\I did. | as xwell . 

Ni xcole hasn’t, | xeither. 
xJake’s not going to, | xeither. 


Model: 

1 We ’re taking umbrellas, | ‘too. (=we’re not the only ones) 
We’re taking um'brellas, [ 'too. (=not just coats) 


' too . 

'too. 


I ' feel dreadful, | ' too . 

I feel ' dreadf ul, | ‘ too . 

'I feel dreadful, | ' too . 

You 'ought to ' type the letters, | ' too 
' You ought to type the letters. 

You ' ought to type the letters, 

You 'ought to type the 'letters, | ' too . 

'We play football, | as ' well . 

We ' play football, | as 'well. 

We play ' footb all, | as ' well . 

I 'haven’t seen ' Chloe , | 'either. 

I ’haven’t ‘ seen Chloe, | 'either. 

'I haven't seen Chloe, | 'either. 

' We ’re not going to pay you, | 'either. 
We’re not 'going to pay you, | 'either. 
We’re 'not going to ' pay you, | ’either, 
We’re 'not going to pay ' you , | 'either. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


FINAL, 


BUT NOT 



3.20 Empty words and pro-forms 



There are various categories of word and phrase that tend not to receive 
the nucleus, even though they may be the last lexical item in an IP. 

Some nouns, for example, have a very little meaning of their own: particularly 

vague general nouns such as things, people. Such empty words are usually not 
accented. 


I 'keep 'seeing things. 

ft 'What are you going to 'tell people? 

They’re 'really 'going places. 

(With these, compare: 

I 'keep hallucinating. 

'What are you going to ' say ? 

They’re 'really suc cessf ul.) 

Sometimes expressions such as the man , that woman , etc. mean little more than 
he, she. Like pronouns, therefore, they are not accented when used in this way: 

'Have a ‘ word with the guy. (= 'Have a ' word with him.) 

I 'can’t' stand that woman. (= I ’can’t ' stand her.) 

There are several idiomatic expressions in which some is accented (often bearing 
a fall—tise nuclear tone), while the following noun is not. (The same pattern is 
lexicalized in the word 'sometimes and various other words beginning some-.) 

For vsome reason, | I keep forgetting to do it. 

In v some cases | the answer is obvious. 
v Some days | I feel very depressed. 

This represents a kind of fossilized implication, namely a contrast with other 
reasons, cases, days, times, etc. 

Numerals (one, two, three. ..) tend to be accented, since they have considerable 
semantic content. However, when one is used as a pronoun - a pro-form, a kind 
of function word - it is not accented and so does not take the nucleus: 

‘Can I borrow your 'ruler? ] 'I haven’t 'got one. 

With a plural or a mass noun, the pro-form corresponding to one is some or any. 
When used in this way, some and any are not accented: 

ft 'Could 1 borrow some 'sugar? | 'I haven’t ’got any. 

We 'need some ' cards . | 'Can you 'see any? 

I've got 'lots of 'milk left - | ‘would you 'like some? 
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:her words are sometimes used as virtual pro-forms, more or less synonymously 
::h one , some or any. They too do not get accented. 

v That looks like a nice wine. | I'll \buy a bottle. (= I’ll \ buy some.) 
hen one is used after an adjective, it is not accented. 

I’ll 'take ' this one. 

The 'train was ' crowd ed, j so we 'caught a 'later one. 

Would you like a 1 green one | or a 'red one? 

-gainst this general principle, one is usually accented in the expressions the one , 
right\wrong\first\last\only one , which one: 

(seeing an empty box of chocolates) You took the 'last 'one! 

(to someone who has just picked up a key) Have you 'got the right ' one? 

The word so is normally not accented when it is used as a pro-form (to refer back 
■ an idea, situation etc. that has just been mentioned): 

3 If you’re 'feeling un' well , | just 'say so. 

The 'band is ' popu lar, | and 'likely to become ' more so. 

Is he 'still going to ‘college? • I 'think so. 

- s we saw above, when a form of do is used as a pro-form (= as a substitute for 
mother verb), it is not accented: 

’Martin got better marks than ' Wayne did. 

'Peter smokes, | and his 'sister does, | ' too . 

'Will you go to ‘ Brigh ton tomorrow? • I ' may do. 

Likewise, there is usually not accented when used as a pro-form. 

' Chin a? | I’ve 'always wanted to 'go there. 


EXERCISES 

E3.20.1 Pair-work practice. 

o ‘What d’you think of \Magg ie? 
o ‘How do you rate \George? 
o We’re 'so excited about our env gagem ent. 

o Have you ‘fixed the / date yet? 


• ‘Can’t \stand the woman. 

• I ’quite \like the chap. 

• ‘When are you going to \tell people 
about it? 

• We’ve got to ‘take our time and \plan 
things. 

• \No, I I ‘can’t axbide the man. 


o ‘Will you be inviting /Steve? 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


E3.20.2 Locate the nucleus. 



Model: I just 1 don’t under stand people. 


Where’s that handle thing? 

The Government | has a duty to protect people. 

If the salesman hasn’t told you the answer, | go and ask the guy. 

This is where we keep our pens and things. 

I think I must be seeing things. | I could have sworn that was Martin. 


Among other things | it meant we were late. 

You mustn’t annoy people. 

Would you like to come back to my place? 

I’ve got something to say to you guys. 

Rather than issue orders, | it's better to try and persuade people. 
E3.20.3 Pair-work practice. 


ft 

ft 


o 'Have you got a / noteb ook? 
o 'Where’s your \passp ort? 
o 'Is there a / key on the table? 
o Have we 'got any /sugar? 
o ' Care for some /coffee? 

o ‘Is there some /milk there? 
o We'll 'need some vtools. 
o Have you 'got a large /screwd river? 
o Is there 'any /tea there? 
o Have we 'got any /apples? 


• \No, | I’ll 'have to \buy one. 

• 'I haven’t \got one. 

• I 'can’t vsee one. 

• \No, | I’ll 'go and \buy some. 

• I’ve al'ready \had some, | / thanks . 

• I 'can’t v see any. 

• I’ll 'get Adrian to \lend us some. 

• No but I’ll 'tell you if I \need one. 

• No but I’m 'just going to \ make some 

• I 'can’t v see any. 


E3.20.4 Locate the nucleus. 



Models: Can I 'borrow your 'ruler? j ‘I haven’t 'got one. 

‘Mine’s a ' large one. 



You know those funny Renault cars? | I’ve just seen one. 

I’ve been saving up for a laptop, | and now at last I can buy one. 
I was planning to use new ones, | but I can’t find any. 

I can't give Jimmy any money, | because I haven’t got any. 
We've got plenty of paper. | D’you need some? 

Have they got an old one? 

Would you like a blue one | or a green one? 

I’ve got large ones and small ones. 

This is a story for the little ones. 

That’s an awfully old-fashioned one. 
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_‘-.20.5 Pair-work practice. 

c Is she 'satisfied with the /outcome? 
o 'Will they be back /later? 
o I‘ve been ’ready for \agcs. 
o Ts 'Jeremy going to get the /job ? 
o Are they / happ y together? 


• I vthink so. 

• l exv pcct so. 

• 'Why didn’t you \ 

• I ‘don’t v think so, 

• I 'do v hope so. 



: .* <z> :' v :* *: *: f “ **.’ *: 







• • *« **• * •• • ( •• ••• •• 

••• ••• ••• ••• •• • 

ill-* 'll • ■ - 


" J** ** • ** *• •"V..***• .*V.•*.*.*• • •""• .V.*. 



IS 1 ?::*?:: 


C 4=^ -*4*; :v:-V:: : .V::. 


Vocatives - calling the name of the person or persons you are talking 
- stand outside the grammatical structure of a sentence. Are they accented or 
:? This depends partly on where they stand. A vocative at the beginning of an 
:erance is accented, and normally has its own IP, thus becoming nuclear: 


\ Hump hrey! | 'Lovely to \see you again. 

Luv cille , | 1 are you going to be a/vailable? 

e also accent a vocative when we want to indicate who we are talking to, perhaps 
hen there are other people within earshot: 


'Hi, \Peter! 

\Moming, | Mrs / Robi nson! 

: .:t usually it is already clear who we are talking to. Perhaps we are looking at 
.em, holding eye contact with them. Perhaps there is no one else present. Then 
final vocative is usually not accented but attached to the preceding IP as (part 
:: i the tail: 


iJ 'Nice to \see you again, Humphrey. 

'Are you going to be a/ vaila ble, Lucille? 

\Hi, Peter! 

vMoming, Mrs Robinson. 

\Yes, dear. | I’ll do it 'right a wvay , dear. 

3 / Choco late, anyone? 

'Here’s my \essay, Dr Smith. 

Hven if a final vocative appears to include new information directed towards the 
.-mown addressee, it remains unaccented. (Or it may be uttered as a separate IP in 
.aw key; see 5.16.) 

I ' love you, my little dimpled one. 

You’ve ' missed it, you fool. 

' Stop , you blithering idiot! 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


EXERCISES 


E3.21.1 Locate the nucleus. Make sure the vocative is in the tail. 


Model: 

Good 'morning, John. 

Yes. dear. 



Certainly, my sweet. 

Of course, darling. 

Hullo, boys. 

Good evening, doctor. 

Morning, everyone. 

Is this your pullover, Jim? 

Where’s your handbag, Mary? 

You’ve got it wrong, you fool. 

Have you brought an umbrella. Mike? 

E3.21.2 Pair or group work. Practise the following first without and then with a final vocative. 
(Use the name of the person you are talking to.) 

Huklo. 

'This is my Mather. 

That was 'quite an experience, | wasn ’t it? 

'What would you like to do \ next ? 

I 'think there's one more muffin \left. 

I 1 like your v shirt . 

I 'don't think we’re vready yet. 

It 'isn’t very vnice, you know. 

We were 'pretty surv prised . 

We 'don't need vail of them. 

‘Have you seen my /newsp aper? 

Did you know /I would be here? 

Have you 'ever been to Jo/hannesburg? 

Would you 1 like some more / rum ? 

Are you ’going to come here a/ gain , do you think? 

E3.21.3 Pair work. Replace xxx and yyy by the name of the person you are speaking to. 


c Do you 'come here /often, xxx? 
o 'Where do you \come from, then, xxx? 
o 'Have you been here / long , xxx? 
o 'How long do you plan to \stay , xxx? 
o ‘When are you going to come and visit \me, xxx? 


• 'Nearly every \ day, yyy. 

• xEdinburgh, | /actually, yyy. 

• 'Only a few v minu tes, yyy. 

• ’Two \ weeks , 11 / hope , yyy. 

• 'All in good \time , yyy. 
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When reporting clauses (= words such as he said , she asked) follow 
;:uoted words, they are usually out of focus. The nucleus goes on the appropriate 
:em among the quoted words, and the reporting clause forms a tail to the IP: 

‘'How are you 'doing?' he asked. 

‘I 'don’t be'lieve it,’ she explained. 

There is often a rhythmic break between the quoted words and the reporting 
;lause, as shown by the mark/: 

'How are you 'doing?’ / he asked. 

‘I’m ' fine ,’,' she replied. 

This means that reporting clauses present a certain problem of analysis. Do we 
cave two IPs in each of these examples, or just one? Rhythmically, the reporting 
clause may indeed be separated from the preceding reported matter, so that it 
seems to be like a separate IP. But tonally it is part of the same IP: in its pitch 
pattern it is indeed like a tail. So if we were to treat a reporting clause as a separate 
IP, we would have to say that the IP was anomalous in having no nuclear tone. 

The problem is shown by the following potentially minimal pair. There may 
be a clear rhythmic difference between (i) and (ii): 

•> (i) ‘'Where are you ' from , Bill?’ asked Jim. 

9 (ii) “Where are you ' from ?’ Bill asked Jim. 

The rhythmic difference may involve a stress (beat) on Bill when it is the subject 
of the reporting clause, but not when it is a vocative. There is also a break in the 
rhythm at the boundary point, shown below. There may also be a silent beat (°) at 
this point, in addition to the usual expected rhythmic beats on lexically stressed 
syllables (shown by 1 and c ): 

(i) “Where are you 1 from , Bill?’ T asked Him. 

(ii) “Where are you ' from ?’ / °Bill asked Him. 

The material after (;) is intonationally tail-like: low level after a nuclear fall on 
from , or continuing the rise after a nuclear rise or fall-rise on from. 

Longer reporting clauses may need to be broken up into more than one IP. Any 
additional nuclei copy the same nuclear tone as the tone on the quoted material, 
but usually in low key (See 5.16). 

‘She's \crazy ,’ Peter insisted, | f with a 'bitter \sound to his voice. 

^ ‘Are you / sure ?’ she asked, j f ‘looking at him / strangel y. 

Exceptionally, where a reporting clause is immediately followed by further mate¬ 
rial, it may have its own IP, usually with a rise to indicate non-finality: 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


'What a 'great ixdea,' | said /Billy, | and 'jumped out of the \car. 

“What can we do toxday?’ ! he / asked , but there was 'no rexply. 

- though alternatively these reporting clauses could follow the usual pattern: 

‘What a 'great i xdea ,’ said Billy, | and 'jumped out of the \ car . 

“What can we do toxday?’ he asked, | but there was 'no rexply. 

For reporting clauses that precede the quoted words, see 5.13. 


EXERCISES 

E3.22.1 Performance practice. 

‘I ‘wonder where he xis,’she said. 

“Have you got any /mone y?’,* she asked. 

‘It’s 'awfully v darkf she complained. 

Tm xsixty, | /actually,' / he admitted. 

'Vengeance is xmine ,; saith the Lord. 

E3.22.1 Locate the nucleus. Make sure the reporting clause is in the tail. 


Model: “What’s the ' matt er?’he enquired. 


'What does she want?’ he asked. 

'We’ll just have to try our best,’ said Mary. 

‘It’s up to the manager,’ declared the secretary. 

'Who are you?’ asked Alice. 

‘The future lies before us,’ he said sententiously. 

‘I wonder who that is,’ he said, | hearing the doorbell. || 'I expect it’s the postman,’ said Mary. 
'Why don’t you answer it? | Perhaps he’s got a parcel.’ || He opened the door. j| ‘Mr Silcdtt? ■ | 
said a gruff voice. | Tve got a delivery for you. | Sign here, please.* || James did so. | It was 
indeed a parcel. || ‘What is it?’ called Mary. 


3.23 Adverbs of time and place 

Although adverbs in general are usually accented, adverbs and adver¬ 
bial phrases of time and place are often not accented (= unfocused) when at the 
end of an IP, even if they contain new information. They therefore form part of 
the tail: 

Q I had an 'unexpected 'letter yesterday. 

She’s 'coming to 'dinner tomorrow. 

The 'trade balance was in the 'red last month. 

Does a 'Mr 1 Pomf rev live here? 
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$ 'Did you see Big ' Broth er on television last night? 

He’s 'got a tat'too on his arm. 

- 

There’s a 'flv in my soup.' 

This does not apply in sentences where the sense of the verb would be incom¬ 
plete without the final adverbial. Such adverbials are typically in focus, and there¬ 
fore bear the nucleus: 

'Put it on the 'table. 

'Write the details in the ' book . 

Alternatively, in statements, final adverbs and adverbials of time and place 
may bear the nucleus in a separate IP, typically making with the preceding IP a 
fall-plus-rise pattern (see 2.24): 

Q I had an 'unexpected \letter | / yeste rday. 

She’s 'coming to \dinner | to/ morr ow. 

The 'trade balance was in the xred | /last month. 

I 'went to \Lpndon | on / Sun day. 8 

Naturally, there are also many cases in which final adverbs and adverbial 
phrases of time and place are important to the message, and are therefore brought 
into focus and receive a nuclear accent: 

He’s got a tat 1 too on his ' arm (| 'not his 'leg). 

'O/K, | 'that’s av greed : | we’ll ‘come round to xmorr ow. 


EXERCISES 


E3.23.1 Pair-work practice. 



o 'Why are you exxcited? 
o ‘Why are you looking xworr ied? 
o ’Everything O/K? 
o 'What have you got to xtell me? 

o Shall we /go? 


• I’m 'seeing \Tom today, 

• I’ve 'got an e xxam this afternoon. 


• It's a 'bit xhot in here. 

• Well I 'spoke to Mrs v Jones 
she’s 'worried about \Hugo. 

• No I’m 'not xready yet. ' 




o ‘What’s the xmatter? 


• I’ve ‘got a bit of xgrit in my eye. A 

• 'Doreen’s spilt some \wine on faerdfessf?::? 

• There’s a xman at the door. : 

• I’ve found an xinsect in my salad. 

• 'Billy’s got xink on his fingers. 


E3.23.2 Locate the nucleus, (i) Treat the final adverb or adverbial as non-contrastive 
(out-of-focus), and therefore make it part of the tail, (ii) Alternatively, give the final adverb(ial) 
a separate IP. Practise saying the sentences aloud both ways. 


9 

Model: 

We’re 

'going to \Brighton tomorrow. 



T ^r: ;; >:-:^We’re 

'going to xBrighton | to/morrow. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


I’m seeing Melissa this morning. 

The trade balance improved last month. 

I'm meeting Jack tonight. 

It’s a bit chilly in here. 

I saw the doctor yesterday. 

It’s pretty wild out there. 

They had lots of paintings in the house. 

He’s got a splinter in his thumb. 

There’s a flaw in your argument. 

You must put a cedilla under the letter. 

E3.23.3 Locate the nucleus. Place it on the final adverbial only if you think it should be the 
topic. 

Model: ’Are you going to ' Bright on tomorrow? 


Going to the football on Saturday? 

Are you watching television tonight? 

Are there any decent pubs nearby? 

Have you read the papers today? 

Did you go to Jim’s lecture yesterday? 

Where are you planning to eat this evening? 

What are your plans while you’re here? 

What are we doing tomorrow? 

What are you going to put here? 

Where can we eat today? 

E3.23.4 Performance practice. 

I’m ‘going to take the \dog for a walk. 

I 'need to \speak to you for a minute. 

I’m ‘going to let \you do the cleaning for a change. 
There’s a 'funny \ mark on your back. 

‘Would you like some / must ard with your ham? 


3.24 Other unfocused adverbs and adverbials 

In keeping with the general rule that the nucleus goes on the last in¬ 
focus lexical item, descriptive adverbs, i.e. adverbs of manner that modify the 
verb, do tend to bear the nucleus if they are at the end of the clause. 


You’ve 'answered the questions very ' well ! 
She ex‘pressed her views ‘ hon estly. 

He per'formed ' bril liantly. 
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You should ap'proach ' caut iously. 

She 'walks with a noticeable 1 limp . 

However, there are several types of adverbs and adverbial phrases that - contrary 
to the general rule - do not get accented when at the end of a clause. They remain 
out of focus. Like adverbs of place or manner, they go in the tail, with the nucleus 
on some earlier word. 

We will divide them into two lists. Those in the first list are straightforward: 

then (inferential, meaning ‘in that case', not ‘at that time') 

though 

or so, even 

sort of (thing), as it were 
a bit 

you know 


We'll 'see you on ' Tues day, then. 

9 He had a ' heart attack last year. || It 'hasn’t stopped him ' smoki ng, though. 

The 'bride looked 'beautiful - I 'radiant, even. 

_ I / 

We could 'just' stay here | and ‘pass the ' time , sort of thing. 

9 You’ve 'got to slow ' down a bit. 

Her 'health’s pretty ‘ poor , you know. 

Those in the second list (following) tend to behave in the same way, although 
alternatively they can be accented, taking the nucleus in their own IP (usually a 
rise): 

if necessary) of course 

please, thanks, thank you 

in a way 

or thereabouts 

for a change, for . . /s sake 

in fact, as a matter of fact 

I would/should have thought, I imagine 

enough 

She was 'rather an' noyed , in fact, or 
She was 'rather an' noyed , | in ' fact . 

9 I’d like 'four ' ticke ts, please. 

'How about dinner at ' home for a change? 

9 He'll be 'off soon, I imagine. 

The adverb enough is usually unaccented when it follows an adjective. As an 
adjective or noun, though, it attracts the nucleus in the usual way: 

'These shoes are not 'big; enough. 

9 It’s 'just not 'good enough. 

You 'haven't promised e'nough. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


In general, the adverb indeed is accented: 

'Thank you very much in' deed . 

However there is one spoken idiom in which it is not accented, namely when it 
is used in a short response question with a fall, to show that you are surprised or 
annoyed by something someone has just told you: 

Quentin’s won a prize. • \Has he, indeed? 

The word again , when at the end of a clause, is usually accented if used in its 
basic sense of ‘one more time', since in that sense it is often contrastive. However, 
it is not accented when it means ‘back to a previous state’, nor in other more or 
less idiomatic uses: 



'Could you say that a'gain? 

'This is how to ' close it, | and 'this is how to ’open it again. 
'What did you say your ' name was again? 


Et cetera and its synonyms (and so on , and so forth, and whatnot , and stuff,\ and 
things , and the like , and such like) are usually kept out of focus: 


They sell 'cards,! 'calendars, etc. 


EXERCISES 

E3.24.1 Locate the nucleus. Relegate the unimportant words at the end to the tail. 


Model: I 'wouldn’t go my'self of course. 



He’s quite clever, you know. 

Do you find intonation a problem, then? 

We could just chat, sort of thing. 

The outcome was antithetical, as it were. 

His death must have been a big shock, though. 

It must be twenty miles or so. 

Isn’t it rather dangerous, though? 

We have to leave in five minutes or so. 

Good. | that’s settled then. 

I’d say it was pretty bad - | disastrous, even. 

E3.24.2 Pair-work practice. 

c So you \finished! • It was ' disapvpointing, though, 

o ‘Why are you \bleeding? • Well I \stumbled, sort of. 
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° v Joce lyn’s not looking well, 
o He xhit me! 

o ‘How many people turned \up? 


She’s had a 'hard xtime, you know 
'Hit him \back , then. 

\Oh, | /fifty or so. 


H3.24.3 In the following, the final phrase may either form part of the tail or be given its own 


Model: 


It’s 'pretty \ 



, I should imagine. 


or It’s 'pretty xdangerous, 11 should i/ magi ne. 



E3.24.4 Performance practice, 

‘Could I have some /more , please? 

It was 'pretty upvsetting, of course. 

'Why \not, for goodness’ sake? 

'What’s the \point , I'd like to know. 

Is /Mary at home, by any chance? 

We 'finished quite \early in fact. 

It’s \obvious, I would have thought. 

I’m 'OK on my sown, thank you. 

'Try to rexlax a bit. 

It ‘needs rexnewing, of course. 

E3.24.5 Pair-work practice. 

o 'What were the xessays like? 
o Do you re/member it? 
o These are 'very important i xdeas . 
o 'Why would Bill have left so xsuddenly? 
o He ‘said he was too xbusy . 

E3.24.6 Some of the following are likely to have the nucleus on again , some arc not. Which are 
which? 

He's away at present. | Could you try again, | next week? 

I had to do my essay | all over again. 

She nursed him back to health again. 


• vMost | were ' very good m xdeed . 

• 'Very clearly inxdeed. 

• They 'are inx deed . 

• 'Why inx deed ? 

• \Did he, indeed? 
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It’S great to have you home again. 

I’ve told you again and again, | don't: : : !• 

E3.24.7 Locate the nucleus. Make sure final et cetera and its synonyms are out of focus. 


Model: I’ll 'buy some 'drinks et cetera. 


There were a lot of pictures and posters and so on. 
She had downloaded j a whole lot of clipart and stuff. 
He had a collection of pressed flowers and whatnot. 
They've found a stash of drugs and things. 

You'II need screwdrivers and so forth. 


PHRASAL VERBS 

3.25 Verbadverbial jpjSicSI 

A phrasal verb consists of a verb plus a particle, which may be an 
adverb (away, back, together) or a preposition that can also function as an adverb 
(by, down, on, up). The general rule is that phrasal verbs are lexically double- 
stressed, with the primary stress going on the particle. Thus .stand 'up has the 
same stress pattern as .un'known or ,quite 'good. If the nucleus comes on a phrasal 
verb, the word on which this nucleus is located is therefore typically the particle: 

'How are you getting ' on ? 

The ' priso ner | 'broke ' down . 

The 'next 1 month | she 'passed a' way . 

I'll 'get something to bring ' back with me. 

'Let the children run a' bout a bit. 

Til 'leave you to carry 'on, then. 

There are a tew exceptions, such as 'pour down (~ rain hard): 

It was 'really ' pour ing down. 



EXERCISES 


E3.25.1 Pair-work practice. 


9 


o Good \moming, Mr Mors on. 
o So 'what did the enemy /do? 
c 1 1 don't \know | how much v wallp aper I need, 
o Tm ’wearing too many \dothes. 


'Come \in, | 'sit \down. 
They 'ran a xway . 

Well 'work it \out . 

'Take some of them \off. 
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Q c 'Were you / born in Devon? 

o Are we 'landing at /Gatwick? 
o Can we 'stay a bit / long er? 
c The conTputer screen's \ blank . 
c- Fve 'dropped my \papers. 
o I’m \ going 1 / now . | ‘Good/ bye ! 


• \Yes, but I 'wasn’t brought vug there. 

• \No , | that’s 'where we took \olT from. 

• \No, | it’s 'time to drink \ up . 

• Well 'switch it \on then! 

• 'Just pick them \up again. 

• 'O/K. | 'look/after yourself. 


E3.25.2 Locate the nucleus. 


Model: They 'all ran a 1 way . 


How long can they hold on? 

When will we be coming back? 

Stop pushing in, you oaf! 

It’s time to get up, you know. 

The car was just pulling out. 

The plane’s | just taken off. 

Put it down carefully, | or it might fall off. 

The treasurer says | we’ve got to cut back. 

She’s very ill. | D’you think she’s going to pull through? 

So where do they expect the space shuttle to splash down, then? 


3.26 Verb plus prepositional particle 

A prepositional verb consists of a verb plus a particle which is clearly 
a preposition: for example, look at , send for, rely on. These are mostly lexically 
single-stressed, with the primary stress going on the verb. Thus 'look at has 
the same stress pattern as 'edit or 'borrow. The second element, the preposition, 
being unstressed, does not get accented (unless for contrastive focus). If the 
nucleus comes on a prepositional verb, the word on which this nucleus is located 
is typically the verb itself. 

Here are the photos. • 'May I ' look at them? 

This happens particularly in certain constructions which leave the preposition 
stranded (= without any following noun phrase). Typical cases are passivization, 
relative clauses and wh questions. The preposition then goes in the tail, although 
phonetically it retains its strong form: 

It 'needs to be thoroughly ' looked at. ( passive) 

Are 'these the books I ’ sent for? ( relative ) 

I 'haven’t got anyone to 'go with, though. ( relative) 

'Which of them can you really re'l^on? (wh question) 
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Again, there are a few exceptions. In particular, prepositions of more than one 

syllable tend to be stressed: .look 'after is (for most speakers) double-stressed, 
and so is ,do with'out. So we say: 

Is there 'anyone you want me to look 'after? 

'What can you do with'out? 

'Guess who I bumped 'into the other day. 

In any case, when there is contrastive focus, implicit or explicit, the nucleus can 
readily go on the preposition: 

We 'can’t leave Mary be' hind . | ‘Let’s ask her to come ' with us. 

'What shall I do with my um'brella? • Oh 'bring it ' with you. 

Theie ate also phrasal verbs that include both an adverbial particle and a 
preposition, e.g. go along with , look down on. These are double-stressed, e.g. t go 

a ‘long with. When one of these is the last lexical item in focus, the nucleus goes 
on the adverbial particle, as expected: 

'That argument | is one I 'really can’t go a' long with. 

® She 'felt that her ‘ mothe r-in-law | ‘always looked ' down on her. 

The ' maze | was 'quite difficult to get 'out of. 

'HTM'L | is 'something I need to find 'out about. 


EXERCISES 

E3.26.1 For these questions, use the strong form of the final preposition (since it is ‘stranded’ 
without a following noun or pronoun). 

$ ‘Who are you wait ing for? 

'Who was she \talking to? 

'Who can we \count on? 

'What does this \ call for? 

'Where does she \come from? 

9 'What are you \looking at? 

'Who are you \coming with? 

'What did you \ask for? 

'What is it \based on, then? 

'Where are they \travelling to? 

E3.26.2 Repeat the questions in E3.26.1, but now answer them with a suitable sentence or 

phrase. In your answer the preposition (if present) should have its weak form (since it is no 
longer stranded). 


Model: o 'Who are you wait ing for? • I’m ‘waiting for \Stan. 

• For \Stan . 

• \Stan. 
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E3.26.3 Pair-work practice. 

Q o Have you got the /butter? 

o Is 'that the / birthd ay cake? 
o ‘Care for some / whisk y? 
o ‘What's a x guil lotine? 
c 1 'liked the introv duc tion. 

E3.26.4 Performance practice. 


• v Ycs , | but I 'need something to \£>ut it in. 

• \Yes. | but I 'haven’t got anything to \cut it with. 

• 'What have you got to \mix it with? 

• 'Something to cut \papcr with. 

• \Yes, | it 'gave us something to \build on. 


'Why are you \ stari ng at him? 

‘When were you stalking to her? 
'Could I have a / look at them? 

'Are you going to / chat with them? 
‘When will you be \calli ng for them? 

E3.26.5 Locate the nucleus in the middle IP. 


Model: Good' bye , then. |[ I’ll be 1 waiti ng for you | next ‘ Thursd ay. 

'There’s ‘ Bill . [[ I’ve been talking to him | about his ' proje ct. 

'Thanks for the 'essay. || I’ll look at it | to' morr ow. 

I’ve got 'dia'betes. || But I can live with it. | I 1 have to. 

There’s 'plenty of 1 mo ney in the account. || You can draw on it | as you ' need . 
I’ll 'use the ' mini bar, | and sign for things | as I ' take them. 


E3.26.6 Locate the nucleus. These phrasal verbs include both an adverb and a preposition. 


Model: He 'always looked ' down on her. 


How long are you going to be away for? 

Stop dithering, | and get on with it! 

Is Michael someone you look up to? 

I don’t think I can go through with it, | after all. 
Don’t let her get away with it! 


,0^prepOSitW>Il? 

Whereas adverbs and adverbial particles are usually accented (with the 
exceptions discussed in 3.23-4), prepositions and prepositional particles are not. 
English has several words that can function both as prepositions and as adverbs, 
for example in , on , by. The EFL learner may face uncertainty over whether or not 
they are to be accented. 

As you might expect, they are typically accented when used as adverbs but not 
when used as prepositions. If they are at the end of the clause, adverbs attract the 
nucleus but prepositions repel it. 
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Adverbial particle: 

A 'workman was walking ' by . 

They in'tend to carry 'on. 

The 'children were running a 1 bout. 

'Granny felt rather left ' out . 

The 'plane was about to take ' off . 

Preposition: 

I 'haven’t got enough light to 'see by. 

He's someone I can 'always ' count on. 

'What are you ' talki ng about? 

' This matter | 'needs to be ' dealt with. 

Note the contrast between double-stressed parity 'on and single-stressed 1 count 
on. In carry on the on is an adverb and can have no complement. In count on 
(someone) the on is a preposition and requires a complement (= object). 

Compare the verbs sit in and take in , as in the examples she sat in a comfortable 
chair and she took in the information. There are various tests we can apply to make 
it clear that the first in is prepositional, the second adverbial. The constituents in 
the first example are she sat and in a comfortable chair , but those in the second are 
she took in and the information. Replacing the lexical noun phrase by a pronoun, 
we get she sat in it (not xshe sat it in) but she took it in (not xshe took in it). 
Lexically sit in is single-stressed, but take in is double-stressed. When in final 
position, the first does not attract the nucleus, but the second does: 

'What did she 'sit in? 

'How much did she take ‘in? 

It is best for the learner to learn each new phrasal verb with its appropriate lexical 
stress pattern. There are certain useful guidelines. Those phrasal verbs that need 
no following object are double-stressed: come in, fall off\ crop up. If the particle 
can be moved to after the object (see 3.28), then again the phrasal verb is double- 
stressed: take out , bring up , put back. 

As mentioned in 3.26. phrasal verbs that have two particles are double-stressed: 
put up with , go along with. 


EXERCISES 

E3.27.1 Pair-work practice. 

® C You’ve left 'this line \ hlank . • Well 'those details weren’t \asked for. 

C 'How do the deliveries work? • I 'don’t \know, | my/self. ( You’ll 'have to 

ask axround. 
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o So they’re 'all in a bit of a \mess . 
o So 'who’s \this? 


o ‘Make a note of the adxdress. 


* 'Josie’s the one vj_ feel sorry for. 

• Oh, 'this is \Nor man. | I’d 'like you to keep 
an \ eye on him. 

9 'Could I have something to / write with, 
please? 


o 'Victor’s doing \better | than / you . • 

o There ' used to be a \cherr y | / here . • 

o So 'how are we going to \tackl e this • 
project? 

o I 'wonder if I could have your • 

supx port . 

o I must go to the vbank | and 'get • 
some \mone y. 


He’s a'head at the vmoment, | but I’m 
determined to catch vup. 

It was a \ lovel y tree. | 'Why was it chopped 
xdown? 

We must 'work as a \team . | Let’s ‘all pull 
to xgethe r, 

‘Which scholarship are you apxplying for? 

You'll ‘have to dev cide | 'which account to 
xdraw on. 


E3.27.2 Decide where the nucleus should go. These phrasal verbs (etc.) are of mixed types: 
consider each one carefully. 


$ Models: 'Which dish shall we bring 'in ? 

but 'Which room can we 'wait in? 


Tell me where you come from. 

I need someone to go with. 

What are you looking for? 

They warned us to stand back. 

Suddenly she drew back, | startled. 

The cold water gets heated | as it’s drawn off. 

Who do you feel more sorry for, | Pat or Kim? 

Beverley | is someone we’ve got to keep an eye on. 

How long will you be away for? 

It's a difficult problem to deal with. 

E3.27.3 Explain the difference in the following. The context is foreign currencies and a bank 
account. 


(i) 'What currency did you pay 'in? 

(ii) 'What currency did you ' pay in? 


...•••..vv.." .. 



There is one important case where (in neutral tonicity) the nucleus 
does not fall on the adverbial particle of a phrasal verb. This is when the particle 
has been separated from the verb (= ‘extraposed’, moved to a position after the 
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object). When this happens, the object bears the nucleus if it is lexically filled (= 
if it is or contains a noun or other lexical material). 

Rule: in the case of a lexical object and a separated particle, the nucleus 
goes by default on the object: 

ft 'Take your ' shoes off. 

I 'want my 1 mone y back. 

She 'got her ' handk erchief out. 

However if the object is a pronoun (i.e. not lexical), the nucleus goes on the 
adverbial particle in the regular way: 

ft 'Take them ‘ off . 

I ' want it ' back . 

'Did you get it ' out ? 

This also applies if the object is lexically filled but is already given, and therefore 
out of focus. 

(to someone who has just heard a good joke) You ought to 'write these jokes ' down . 

Some other constructions involving adverbs behave in a rather similar way. For 
example, the adverb may well not be accented after a lexically filled subject in 
sentences such as: 

Is the 'television on? (or Is the 'television 'on?) 

'What's Peter’s ‘ book about? (or 'What’s Peter’s book a'bout?) 

She’s got a 'red ' dress on. 

- but is inevitably accented after a pronoun: 

(talking about the television ) 'Is it ' on ? 

(discussing a book) 'What’s it a' bout ? 

Where’s the dress? • She’s 'got it 'on! 

- which shows that be on , be about , have (got) on behave in this respect like 
phrasal verbs. 

We see a similar pattern in certain combinations of verb and prepositional 
phrase: 

ft 'Bring your um'brella with you. but 

ft ‘Bring it ' with you. (not: x ' Bring it with you.) 

Where there is contrastive focus, the separated particle can readily be accented 
even after a lexical object: 












3.28 Separated particles 


He 'took the plug 'out, | then 'put it back ’in again. 
I said, 'turn the television ’off! | And ' leave it off. 

(police to gunman) 'Put the gun ‘ down ! 


EXERCISES 

E3.28.1 Pair-work practice. 

o Pm ‘not going to \stand for it. 
o / Yes sir? 

o 'What is there still to \do? 
o 'What shall 1 do \next ? 
o And / then ? 

o 'What’s the \next stage? 
c It’s 'rather v gloomy in here, 
o / Yes madam? 
o 'What must I do \next ? 
o 'How can I get it \level? 

;es ' down . E3.28.2 Performance practice. 

4 Q 'Pick the \boxes up. || I vsaid, | 'pick them \upj || 'Now put them \down again 

‘Put your \ toys away. | 'Put them a vway 1 
I 'wish they’d stop messing us av round . 

'O/K, | I 'made a mixstake. | 'Don’t rub it \in! 

'Next vFriday | Pm ‘going to take the \boys out. 

E3.28.3 Locate the nucleus. 


Models: ‘Take them ‘ off . 

but 'Take your 1 shoes off. 


Get your handkerchief out. 

Pick your pencil up. 

She wrote the details down. 

It’s time to take the plates away. 
They brought the meeting forward. 

Take it out. 

Pick it up. 

She wrote them down. 

Take them away. 

They brought it forward. 

Would you fill the form in, please? 
Will you put the chairs out? 

You must write your report up. 



• 1 Keep your \voice down! 

• 'Could you take these / plates away? 

• We must 'take the \books back. 

• Oh ‘get your \notebook out. 

w ---—— 

• 'Write these \words down. 

• We’d 'better draw some \ plans up. 

• Well 'switch the s lights on. 

• 'Bring the \guests in, please. 

• 'Take your \hat off, | if you / would . 

• 'Fill the \holes in, | of / course . 
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Don't forget to take the bottles back. 

We must keep the momentum up. 

I don't know how you put up with it. VVT? 

When do we have to hand our essays 
Which chair was she sitting in? 

At last the candidates were led in. 

I’m looking for a nice hill to run up. 

E 3.28.4 Choose the appropriate intonation pattern for each response. Why is the other pattern 


implausible? 


A: 'Why did you ring the \bell? 

B: (i) Cos I’m \getting off at the next stop. 


(ii) Cos I’m 'getting \off at the next stop. 

A: You 'saw a \coin on the ground. || 

B: (i) I 'picked it \up. 

'What did you do \next? 

(ii) I \picked it up. 

A: 'Mary stood \up. || 'What did 

B: (i) I 'stood \up, | \too. 

\you do? 

(ii) \I stood up, | \too. 

A: Goodvbye. 

B: (i) I’ll 'soon be /back. 


(ii) I’ll 'soon /be back. 

A: He 'doesn’t avgree wnth us. 

B: (i) Oh he’ll 'come /round. 


(ii) Oh he’ll /come round. 


NUCLEUS ON LAST NOUN 
3.29 Final verbs and adjectives 

The examples just given illustrate a more general tendency: we put 
the nucleus on a noun where possible, in preference to other word classes. 

This is seen in various constructions which involve having a verb at the end 
of a sentence or clause. A final verb is usually deaccented, and the nucleus goes 
on a preceding noun: 

$ 'How's the ' homew ork going? 

9 I've ‘still got an 'essay to write. 

'Which ' book did you choose? 

We’ve ‘sot to set the 'car fixed. 

l— _ 

I 'wonder where 'Mary went. 

A'long the sides of the ' road | there were 'several ' cars parked. 9 

This applies in particular to final defining relative clauses: 


Just 'look at the ‘tie he’s w^earins! 

- <— 

'Where's that 'salad I w^as eating? 

I 'don't like that ' cheese you’ve bought. 10 










3.29 Final verbs and adjectives 

In the following example, the nucleus is likely to be on Helen or children (nouns), 
depending on focus, but not on the verb bringing : 

D'you 'know how many ' childr en Helen’s bringing? 

D’you 'know how many children ' Hele n’s bringing? 
x D’you 'know how many children Helen’s 'bringing? 

The same deaccenting applies to the final adjective in sentences such as: 

We're 'going to get the 'table ready. 

® He 'ought to keep his ' mouth shut. 

Is the ' wind ow open? 

Q You 'need to keep the ' brush wet. 11 

and to the up in: 

I 'wonder what 'Eleanor’s up to. 

Compare the following, where there is no preceding noun to attract the nucleus - 
so the nucleus goes on the last lexical item (the verb or adjective), as expected: 

Just ‘look at what he’s 'wearing! 

- o 

'What did she ' say ? 

'How’s it 'going? 

I’ve 'still got something to ' write . 

'What did you ' choose ? 

We’ve 'got to get it ' fixed . 

He ' ought to keep it' shut . 

Is it 'open? 

I 'wonder where she ' went . 

We’re 'going to get it ' ready . 

You 'need to keep it ' wet . 

I 'wonder what she’s 'up to. 

In set (i) below, the NP is lexical, so the nuclear accent goes on the noun. In set 
(ii), the NP is a pronoun or empty word (see 3.20), so the nucleus goes on the 
verb: 

Q> (i) I’ve got some ' work to do. 

We 'haven’t 'finished: | there’s 'still some ' washi ng to do. 

He’s 'got some 'writing to do. 

$ (ii) 'Tell me what to 'do. 

I’m ' busy : | I’ve 'got things to 'do. 

'Give him something to 'do. 
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The constructions in question mostly involve a syntactic movement of some kind, 
taking a noun phrase (or other type of phrase) that would otherwise follow the 
verb and moving it to an earlier position. This leaves the verb at the end. 
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Several idiomatic or fossilized expressions have a fixed tonicity that can be 
explained by the tendency to place the nucleus on a noun rather than a verb. 

‘Onions make my ' eyes water. (= make me shed tears) 

You’re 'going to get your 1 fing ers burnt. (= suffer unpleasant consequences) 
She’s 'got a ' screw loose. (= is crazy) 

Let’s 'wait for the ' dust to settle. (= till things calm down) 

0 'Wait and see which way the ' wind is blowing. (= what’s going to happen) 

She looked like 'something the 'cat had brought in. (= very untidy) 

'Keep your 'fingers crossed! (= let’s hope something good happens) 

We can 'go on 'asking | till the ' cows come home. (= for ever) 

It 'made my ' hair stand on end. (= frightened me) 

They 'got on like a ' house on fire. (= quickly established a good relationship) 
He’ll 'have his ' work cut out! (= it will be difficult for him to do) 

Further examples of idiomatic tonicity: 

‘What’s ' that supposed to mean? (used when you are annoyed at what 
someone has just said) 

You can 'say ' that again! (= I completely agree with you) 

'There’s a good girl! ' There’s a clever dog! etc. (to compliment a child or 
an animal) 

'What 'of it? (= I don’t care. It doesn’t concern me.) 
to be 'at it (= be busy; be arguing; be having sex) 

'throw a 1 span ner in the works (= unexpectedly disrupt something) 

'What’s ' that when it’s at home? (= what does that word mean?) 

Note the difference in default accenting in pairs such as the following: 

(i) a 'wish to ' please (= a wish that we should please people) 

(ii) an 'audience to please (= an audience that we must please) 

0 (i) He has a 'duty to per' form . (= He must perform, that is his duty.) 

0 (ii) He has a 'duty to perform. (= He must perform a duty.) 

(i) She 'gave him directions to 'follow. (= She said he must follow her.) 

(ii) She 'gave him directions to follow. (= He had to follow her directions.) 12 


EXERCISES 

E3.29.1 Locate the nucleus on the last noun rather than on the verb that follows it. 

Model: 'Look at what she’s ' wear ing! 

but 'Look at the 'shoes she’s wearing! 


Did you hear the lecture he gave? 

What about the book you were writing? 
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I wonder how the project’s going. 

I’ve got two essays to write. 

Where’s that report I wrote? 

How often do you have the house painted? 
I’ve got to get my room tidied up. 

He needs to have his clothes washed. 

Keep the engine running. 

This is the book I mentioned. 



Which dress did you choose? 

How much sugar should I add? 
Whose books have you borrowed? 
What car do you drive? 

Which route shall we take? 

Which did you choose? 

How much should I add? 

Whose have you borrowed? 

What do you drive? 

Which shall we take? 



What does Rodney think? 
What will he say? 

When will Janice finish? 


When will she finish? 

Why do they keep complaining? 

Where is Martin going? 

How are the students doing? 
How can she stand it? 


What does C, A, T spell? 

What kind of car does William drive? 
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E3.29.4 Locate the nucleus on the last noun rather than on the adjective (etc.) that follows 


Model: I'll 'get the 'table ready. 

but I’ll 'get it ‘ ready . 


Could we have the window open, please? 
We need to keep the wine cool. 

How can we keep the salad fresh? 

We must get the classroom ready. 

You must get the length right. 

Keep your head down! 

He held his hands up. 

We’ll have to have that tree pruned. 

You must get your room tidy. 

Would you like the car washed? 


3.30 Events 

We see the same preference for placing a nuclear accent on a noun 

rather than a verb in so-called event sentences. These are sentences describing 

an event, where the verb is intransitive. The nucleus tends to be located on the 

subject, provided it is lexically filled, even if the verb contains apparently new 
information: 

ft The ’ phone's ringing, 

ft The 'car won't start. 

The ' hand le’s fallen off. 

There's a 'train coming. 

-- o 

The ' brakes have failed. 

Compare the corresponding sentences with a non-lexical (pronoun) subject: 

It’s 'ringing. 

- 

It 'won’t ' start . 

It's 'fallen ‘ off . 

There’s 'one just ' comi ng. 

They’ve ' failed . 13 

Some event sentences involve an adjective as well as a verb, and we again see the 
noun receiving the nuclear accent, rather than the verb or the adjective: 

Your ' zip’s come undone. 

The ' door 's open. 

Compare the equivalent sentences with a pronominal subject: 
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It’s 'come un' done . 

It’s 'open. 

Descriptions of the weather count as event sentences of this type: 

It’s a 'funny ' day : | the ‘sun is shining, | but there’s a ' wind springing up. 

So do statements relating to unpleasant bodily sensations: 

My ' ami’s hurting. 

My ' nose is all red. 

Less easy to categorize is: 

We’ve got some ' bed linen for sale, 
which nevertheless corresponds to: 

We’re 'selling 'bed linen. 

<w^ - 

The tonicity of event sentences is paradoxical in that they can apparently involve 
very broad focus, being uttered for example as a response to What's happened? 
or What’s the matter?. Yet their nucleus is not located on the last lexical item 
adding (apparently) new information. One possible explanation is that the verb 
(or adjective) in an event sentence is predictable from the context, so does not need 
to be in focus. In the case of The 'phone's ringing , we know that what telephones 
typically do is ring. Compare a possible sentence: 

The 'phone’s exxploded! 

- where the verb exploded is truly not ‘given’ and thus demands the nucleus. 14 

In written English, there is an ambiguity in sentences such as Dogs must be 
carried (a public notice in the London Underground). The intended reading, ‘if 
you have a dog with you, you must cany it’, has the focus on carried and would 
be spoken as: 

'Dogs must be 'carried. 

The other possible reading, ‘everyone must carry a dog’, has the focus on dogs 
and would be spoken as: 

‘ Dogs must be earned. 


EXERCISES 

E3.30.1 Pair-work practice. 

o 'What’s \happ ened? • The xceiling’s collapsed! 

• Your \mother called. 

• The xtrain’s late. 
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• The xroad’s blocked. 

• 'Queen \AnneN dead. 

« c 'What’s the \matter? Q • The sbaby's crying. 

• The xkettle’s boiling. 

• There’s a xstorm coming. 
Q • My \ arm hurts. 

• The exxhausfs gone. 

E3.30.2 Locate the nucleus. 


Model: My ' tooth is hurting. 


My knee’s got something wrong with it. 
The baby’s hands feel cold. 

My ankle’s hurting again. 

You’ve spelt ‘friend’ wrong. 

Her long-lost son’s turned up! 

E3.30.3 Locate the nucleus. 


'Watch 'out! | There’s a ' train coming. 


Can’t you stop the tap dripping? 

Before I buy, | I’m waiting for the price to fall. 

I think there’s rain coming. 

You’ve got your collar turned up. 

Next door, | there was a baby crying. 

E3.30.4 Explore the implications of varying the tonicity in the following. 

When’s the sun going to come out? 

Did you find out who the credit card belonged to? 

When d’you think the pizza’ll be ready? 

She said there were some students waiting. 

Why is her hair green? 

Let’s hope the dog hasn’t eaten it. 

I think the children may have broken them. 

Look what the cat's brought in! 

What does Mary say? 

What did Rosemary tell you? 

At that moment a car drew up. 

Has a new plan been agreed? 

They waited for months. | At last a ship came over the horizon. 
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The screen’s gone blank. 

Two cars have collided. 

H3.30.5 Introduce yourself as if on the telephone, using this formula, with the nucleus on your 
name: 

$ Hel 1 lo, | this is 'Jimmy speaking. 



ACCENTING OLD MATERIAL 



the other speaker’s words 



Sometimes one person in a conversation echoes back words that 
another speaker has just used. Since the second speaker wishes to comment on 
this material, or to query it, naturally he accents it: 


I 'can’t \stand | / whisk y. • You 'can’t stand / whisk y? 

We’re having \strawberries | for / tea . • \Ooh, | xstrawb erries! 

See discussion above, 2.16 (pardon questions, second-order questions, please- 
repeat wh questions). 

Sometimes the echoed word, although repeated, nevertheless clearly conveys 
new information: 

You 'say your name’s / Smith ? • \ Yes , | \Smith. 

Would you like 'coffee or \tea? • \Tea , please. 

Was the thief 'tall or \short ? • \Oh, | 'definitely \ tall . 

In these examples the first speaker asks the second for information. Supplying 
that information involves repeating a word just used by the first speaker. Thus 
the same word is reused by the second speaker, and the information it conveys is 
new. So it has to be brought into focus. Compare: 

Was the thief 'tall or \short ? • Well v fairl y tall. 

Here, instead, the second speaker takes tallness as given and puts contrastive focus 
on the qualification fairly. 

We can also echo the other speaker's words and comment on them: 

'What’s three times \fiye? | 'Fif/teen? • 'Fifx teen , | 'that’s / right . 

So you’re 'going to \emigrate. • \Emigrate, | vyes . 

In the next example, there are two possibilities for the second speaker: 

vSorry, | I’m 'on a \diet. (i) • But if you 'eat vchocolate, | 'how can you be on a \diet? 

(ii) • But if you 'eat v choco late, ] 'how \can you be on a 
diet? 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


One possibility, (i), is to repeat the first speaker’s accent pattern, placing the 

nucleus on diet. The other, (ii), is to deaccent diet as given, and to place the 
nucleus on can. 


EXERCISES 


E3.31.1 Pair-work practice. 


9 

9 

9 


c ‘Red or \white? 

o 'Would you like /coffee | or \tea? 
c D’you prefer 'Oxford or \Cambridge? 
o I thought the 'cellos were \mar vellous. 
o 'Where’s the conxnecting plug? 

o It was a 'terrible v accident, | was n’t it? 
o That was an 'excellent vlecture! 
c Td give it \seven. 
o It's called \S pace t rek or something, 
o They’ve been to 'Monte Casxsino. 



I’ll 'have the \white , 
a, | / please . 



/ please . 


• Oh \Camb ridge, | myvself. 

• The /cellos? | vl didn’t. 

• The con/necting plug? | \Here. 


• \Yes, | \terrible. 

• \Yes , | xexcellent. 

• No 'not vseven. | ‘More like \six. 

•Not v Space trek - | \S tar Trek! 

• \Carlo, | not Casvsino. || 'Monte \Carlo. 


3.32 Reusing your own words 


We can also repeat ourselves for emphasis, giving the same informa¬ 
tion more than once, and presenting it afresh each time, focusing on it anew: 


It'sxtrue, it’s \true! 


I 'can't ac xcept it. | I just 'can’t acxcept it. 


This may involve reaccenting the same words, as in the examples just given, 

or reaccenting the same ideas while expressing them differently, e.g. by using 
synonyms: 


^. | ^ | I 'can’t \stand her. 

9 I \loye you, | I a xdore you, | I 'think you're won derful. 

We may also need to reaccent words already used in cases such as 

9 'When I say v s top , | \ stop ! 

'First things \first. 

_ 

Surprise, surx prise ! 

There are also several idiomatic expressions, with the typical structure X and 
X or X-preposition-X in which a repeated word is accented on each occasion. 
Examples include more and more , hours and hours, again and again , (to meet 
someone) face to face, from day to day: 
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- The 'tremors I sot 'worse and 'worse. 

■- 1 W _ 

r We ' walked | for 'miles and ' miles . 

The 'noise sot louder and 'louder. 

__ 

'Profits in' creased | from 'year to ' year . | They just 'grew and grew and ' grew . 

Some instances of a speaker accenting repeated words do not seem to have a 
logical explanation, and must be regarded as idiomatic. For example, we might 
complain about a speaker's voice quality or intonation by using the cliche: 

It's 'not what he v s aid , | it's the 'way that he \said it. 

Logically, you would expect contrastive focus on what and way rather than the 
repeated focusing on said 

On saying goodbye we can use the idiomatic expression: 

■ W:. 

i 'w, 

I’ll 'see you when I ' see you. 



EXERCISES 

E3.32.1 Pair-work practice. 


o 1 How was the paxrade? 
o 'Did you enjoy the /concert? 
o 'How do you feel about \Betty? 
o 'How was your \holiday? 
o Are you / sure about that? 


It was \brilliant, | 'quite \brilliant. 

Yes it was \ great , | 'really out standi ng. 
I ‘don’t dike her, | I 'can’t a\bide her. 

\Won derful, | 'just xwond erful. 

Yes I’m \sure. | I’m \posi tive. 


o Am I / right ? 
o ‘What \colour is it? 
o 'What was the xweathe r like? 
o 'What d’you fancy for this \evening? 

o 'What’s the \matter? 



you re \wrong , | 'thoroughly \wrong. 

• A sort of \blue, | ' greeny \blue . 

• \ Damp . | 'Definitely \damp . 

• We could 'try a \restaurant. | It’s \ages 
since we 'went to a vrestaurant. 

• 'When I say v* start ’, | you’re sup'posed to 
\start. 


E3.32.2 Pair-work practice. 


o 'Did you sort it out / quickl y? 
o 'How do you find the \course ? 
o 'How are \grocery prices here? 
o 'What was the \service like? 
o 'Tell me about these different 
kinds of \flowers. 


• We had to v queue | for 'hours and \hours . 

• It gets 'better and \better. 

• They go 'up and \ up . 

• The vsermon | went 'on and \on. ? 

• I 'don’t know which is \which. I’m afraid. 


E3.32.3 Locate the nucleus. 

^—!-!-!—i*—i-•-*-* — * * * . .. . » 

Model: Things are getting 'worse and 'worse. W.y.; 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 



I warned her again and again. 

I was waiting for days and days. 

Jake’s getting bigger and bigger. 

They talked and talked | all night long. 
She rang and rang, | but in vain. 


The noise grew louder and louder. 
I don’t know which is which. 


^ou must introduce me to people. | Tell me who’s who. 


Numbers are increasing | from 
The result is about fifty-fifty. 


year to year. 


WHAT IS KNOWN? 

3.33 Knowledge: shared, common and imputed 

Material is often placed out of focus because it is ‘given’ by the 
context in which it is uttered, even if the deaccented words have not themselves 
aheady been used. That is to say, the ideas expressed are implicitly treated as 
alieady known by both speaker and addressee (shared knowledge) and perhaps 
by people in general (common knowledge). 

Tiain announcements on the London Underground are a good example. 
Between stations, you may hear a recorded voice announce: 

9 ' This train | ‘terminates at 1 Ed,g w are. 

The word train is not accented, because the announcement is made in a train, and 

you, the hearer, know you are in a train. Hence, train is not new information: it 

is shared knowledge. It can be left out-of-focus. As you approach a station you 
may hear: 


The ' next station | is ‘Oval. 

Here, station is not accented. Why? Because everyone knows that the train stops 

at stations. So station is not new information: it is common knowledge. It can 

be left out-of-focus. After a short time, as the train comes to a standstill, you 
hear: 


' This station | is 'Oval. 

You know you have reached a station: so again station is shared knowledge, which 
does not need to be accented. On the other hand you may well have forgotten or 
not noticed the previous announcement, so the actual name of the station, Oval 
counts as new and is placed in focus, so attracting the nucleus for a second time. 

It must be admitted that there are various cases where an item which might 
logically be supposed to be common knowledge is nevertheless focused on by the 
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speaker. For example, the speaker and the hearer might already know that Mary 
was a girl, and yet the speaker could say: 

'Mary’s | a 'very nice 'girl. 

On hearing some report or news item, we can comment: 


That’s 'not good ' news . 

As a comment on the weather we can say 


It’s a 'beautiful ' day . 

We suggested above (3.6) that the explanation is that the final noun in the 
above examples is not part of the linguistic context. Alternatively, rather than 
seek a logical explanation for this tonicity, perhaps we should regard such cases 
as merely idiomatic. 

A speaker may locate the nucleus in such a way as to imply that something is 
shared or common knowledge or given information, even if there is no evidence 
that that is the case. For instance, someone might say: 

It 'won’t make the ' slighte st difference, | but I shall 'write and com' plain . 

This seems to imply that the hearer already knows that it won't make a difference. 
The speaker imputes this knowledge to the hearer. This follows from the fact that 
the word difference is out of focus. The focus is on slightest , implying that the only 
matter at issue is the extent of the difference. The speaker forces this implication 
on the hearer. 

Alternatively, without this implication, it is equally possible to say: 

It 'won’t make the slightest'difference . . . 

Accenting thus makes it possible for the speaker to impute knowledge and opin¬ 
ions to the addressee - to involve the addressee in a conspiracy, as it were - 
and thus manipulate the direction of the conversation without ever putting the 
implications directly into words. 

In certain styles of conversation the nucleus is readily placed on an intensifying 
word, even though there may be further ostensibly new material to follow. By 
‘intensifying words’ we mean not only adverbs of degree ( veiy , extremely) and 
their equivalents (awfully, remarkably) but also various other expressions whose 
effect is to heighten the emotion of what is expressed. Arguably, by focusing 
on an intensifying word, as with slightest above, the speaker is imputing to the 
hearer implicit knowledge of the out-of-focus material located in the tail of the 
intonation pattern - or at least treating it as background material that can be left 
out of focus. 


'That’s ' very interesting! 

I was ex' tremel y annoyed with them. 

He had a 'quite in' credi ble piece of luck. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


I 'know e' xact ly what you mean. 
They 'come in 'all shapes and sizes. 

Ironical exclamations such as: 


'That’s \all I need! (= I wish that hadn’t happened.) 

can perhaps be seen in this light. 

It is of course also possible (and perhaps more usual) to place an additional 
nuclear tone in the usual place, namely on the last lexical item. This alternative 
version does not impute to the listener the knowledge expressed in this item. 


'That's 1 very | 'interesting! 

I was ex' treme ly | an' noyed with them. 


EXERCISES 


E3.33.1 Account for the location of each nucleus in the following passage. 

^ '/Welcome | to Bellamy s xRestaurant, Ladies and Gentlemen! | ‘I’m your vwaiter this 

evening, | and I d 'like to go through the \menu with you. || 

The vfirst course | offers a 'wide \choice of starters. || I’d particularly recommend | 
the 'angels on / horseb ack. [ the 'pumpkin v soup | or the xcelery soup. || 

For the / main course | we have 'steak, 'lamb or/ fish, | or 'also a vegextarian 
alternative. || I believe the v rump steak | is particularly good tonight. || 

E3.33.2 Pair-work practice. 


o v You’re looking tired, 
c 'Did you en/joy yourselves? 
o 'How’s \Paul these days? 
o 'How’s \Maggie? 
o 1 How was your \stay ? 

E3.33.3 Pair-work practice. 

o I've de'cided to re xsign . 
o 'Doreen’s got scixatica. 

V-/ ___ 

o She's 'finding it a bit xdifficult. 
o So you've 'not been sexlected. 
c 'What do you think of the \Lake District? 


• Well it’s been a ‘busy xday . 

• We’ve had a 'great xtime . 

• He’s a 'sick xman . I’m afraid. 

• She is 'not a happy \ wo m an. 

• vPeter’s | a 'wonderful xguy . 


• Oh I xam sorry to hear that. 

• Oh 'that’s xvery unfortunate. 

• I know xjust what you mean. 

• 'That’s the xleast of my worries. 

• I 'just xlove the mountains. 


3.34 Difficult cases of tonicity 


An addressee can reject the supposed common knowledge that has 
been imputed to him or her by the other speaker. The second speaker can deny 










3.34 Difficult cases of tonicity 


something the other person has said or implied. This, too, may involve the reac 
centing of old information: 


'Which kind of ' whisk y do you like best? 
'Why are we going to ' Scotl and again? 
They 'want you to apologize. 

'That’s 'typical | of 'footballers. 


• I 'don’t 1 like whisky. 11 'don’t like 
kind of whisky. 

• We’re 'not 'going to Scotland! or 

• We’re 'not going to Scotland! 

• But I’ve 'nothing to apologize for. 
® But I’ve 'no reason 'to apologize. 

• But 'I don’t ‘ play football, or 

• But Tm not a 'footballer. 


In an argument about modernizing procedures someone might say: 


Well it vis the twenty-first century, | so . . . 


where the unspoken implication is that the other person in the argument has 
overlooked this fact, and is making the wrong assumption that it is still the twen¬ 
tieth centuiy. The speaker s tonicity choice is designed to oppose (‘counter’) this 

unspoken assumption (‘presupposition’). It does so by placing the nucleus on the 
bearer of positive polarity (see 3.14). 

Alternatively, without conveying this counterpresuppositional meaning, the 
speaker might say, with neutral tonicity: 


Well it 'is the twenty-first vcentury, | so ... 
Now consider the following exchange. 


’Never / mind . | 'Worse things happen at / sea. • We’re 'not \at sea. 

In response to the cliche worse things happen at sea , the second speaker rebuts 

the supposed implication that they are on a ship. You might expect the nucleus to 

go on not , the bearer of negative polarity; but in practice we usually place it on 
at , as shown. 

Trom about 1980 people in Britain - not only phoneticians - have been noticing 

a tendency toi speakeis to accent function words where there seems to be no 

pragmatic reason for doing so. For example, an announcement heard on a railway 
station ran as follows: 


'Customers waiting v for this service | v are advised | that the service vwill 
be arriving | in a 'few \minutes. 

It is hard to explain this accenting of apparently unimportant function words (for, 

are , will) at the expense of apparently more important lexical items. 

In-flight safety announcements are read aloud from a fixed script. But the 

flight attendant making them has discretion over the intonation used. One chose 
the following tonicity pattern: 

vln the event | vof an emergency | there v will be emergency lighting | \in 
the aisles I . . . 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


Perhaps the attendant made these tonicity choices as a result of having to repeat 
the same formulaic words over and over again on successive occasions. The 
effect on this occasion was to imply that the existence of possible emergencies, 
the provision of lighting, and the location of lighting, were common knowledge 
shared between crew and passengers and therefore ‘given'. 

People complain about the same phenomenon in the speech of radio and tele¬ 
vision newsreaders: 

'Under these circumstances | the 'minister 'has decided | . .. 

Another explanation might be sought in the speaker’s wish to sound lively and 
avoid boringness, so that the listener is spumed into listening more closely. 

There is always a strong pressure not to accent repeated words. Yet the nucleus 
has to go \ somew here. This may lead to its being placed on a function word, 
even one that may appear to be utterly lacking in semantic content. A leading 
American public figure recently remarked: 

We will use 'all the tools available ‘to us. 

Logic would seem to have required: 

We will use ’all the tools available to us. 

Here are further examples, collected over a few days of listening to people talk: 

She 'didn’t do 'anything, | because there 'wasn’t anything ‘to do. 

(a speaker addressing a meeting) We’ve had e'normous difficulties ' getti ng 
here this evening, | but it 'is a great pleasure | 'to be here. 

(about someone's forthcoming wedding) He’s taking 'no interest in the 
prep a'rations. | You’d 'almost think | he ’didn’t want to ’get married. 

(a financial commentator) 'Faced with ' news of | yet a' nothe r company 
collapsing | 'how worried should investors ' be ? 

(a radio reporter) We’re 'here in ' Some rset, | in 'southwest 'England, | one 
of the 'most beautiful parts 'of the country. 

I ' don’t like | ’ footb all, | and I’m 'not good 'at it. 

It is appropriate to finish this chapter on a note of humility. Although we have 
made great strides in the study of focus, accenting and nucleus placement, we do 
not yet have all the answers. Examples like these exhibit patterns of tonicity that 

still resist logical explanation. 


EXERCISES 

E3.34.1 Can we explain the tonicity of the following responses? 


o ’Pork or \beef? 

o 'Which brand of eigaxrettes do you smoke? 


vSorry, | I 'don’t \eat meat. 
\None . 11 'don’t \smoke . 11 
it’s a \filthy habit. 
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o ’Which \fruit do you like best? 
o ’What kind of \car do you drive? 
o ’Which \subj ects do you like best? 
o I “want you at your \best for the match, 
o “What are you going to \do, then? 


I “don’t \like fruit 
I “don’t \drive. 


I’m “not \at school, 1 /actually. 
rm\at my best. : 


There’s ‘only one thing \to do. 


’••• *••• •••• 



Notes 

1. In a coipus of about 1,200 IPs, Altenberg (1987) found that the nucleus went on the 
last word in 88% of cases. 

2. In other Germanic languages, virtually all compounds are written as single words. 
From this perspective, it is an idiosyncrasy of English spelling that we write so many 
of them as two words: 

'living room German 'Sitzkammer Swedish "v ardagsrum 
'table lamp German 'Tischlampe Swedish "bordslampa 

3. Corresponding to an English late-stressed compound or phrase, other Germanic lan¬ 
guages may have a regular, single-stressed compound. This is a source of possible 
learner error. 

.church'warden German Ge'meinde.vorsteher Swedish" kyrkvard 

.scrambled'eggs German 'Ruhr, ei Swedish" aggrora 

.red'wine German 'Rotwein Swedish "rodvin 

4. Compare Spanish, in which indefinite pronouns typically bear the nucleus: Se le dehe 
haber cai'do algo (= She must have dropped something)-, Preguntemosle a alguien 
(= Let’s ask somebody ) (Ortiz-Lira, 1995: 260). 

5. Speakers of Germanic languages must guard against putting the nucleus on un- where 
there is no contrastive focus. We do not normally say I’m feeling 1 unhappy. 

6. Compare the usual pattern in German: Karen ist ja /fertig \ aber Helga \nicht. 

7. Other languages may not deaccent in the same way. With English There’s a 'fbgin my 
soup compare Italian, C’e ana mosca nella mi'nestra (Ladd, 1996). 

8. Cruttenden points out (1997: 155) that this very frequent English pattern is ‘virtually 
impossible’ in German. One can say (i) or (ii), but not (iii): 

(i) Ich ging nach \London am Sonntag. 

(ii) Ich ging nach \London [ am \Sqnntag. 

(iii) x Ich ging nach \London ( am / Sonn tag. 

I think the most natural way of expressing this meaning in German would be Am 
/ Sonn tag \ bin ich nach \Lond on gefahren. 

9. With English 'Which 1 brand do you buy? compare Spanish iQue 'marca 1 comp ras ? 
However both languages place the nucleus on the noun in I'Como van las ta'reas? = 
'How’s the 1 homew ork going?, where the word order differs (Ortiz-Lira, 2000: 61). 

10. With Where’s that 'sweat er I gave you? compare Spanish: I'Donde estd ese sueter 
que te rega'lei (Ortiz-Lira, 1995: 261). With 'Where’s that 'book you borrowed? 
compare I'Ddncle pusiste el libro que sa'caste? (Ortiz-Lira, 2000: 62). In Spanish, 
the nucleus goes on the last lexical item even if it is a verb. 
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tonicity: where does the nucleus go? 


11. Again, Spanish is different. With English 'Keep your ' eyes shut compare Spanish 
Man'ten los ojos ce'rrados (Ortiz-Lira, 2000: 62). 

12. Other languages may not deaccent in the same way. With English I have a ' hook 
to read , compare Italian, Ho un 'libro da 'leggere ; I 'don’t like the ' shirts he wears , 
but Non mi 'piacciono le camicie che 'porta. (Ladd, 1996.) In German, though, 
this principle works as in English, and applies even more widely, given the wider 
range of German constructions that place the verb at the end: thus 'Hast Du meine 
1 Tasche gesehen ?, where the nucleus is located on the last noun, just as in the English 
equivalent 'Have you seen my ' bag ? (And equally 'Hast Du was ge'sehen? = 'Did 
you 'see anything ?, where the object is not lexical.) The tendency to accent nouns 
(‘arguments’) rather than verbs (‘predicates’), where both are in focus, is at the core of 
Gussenhoven’s (1984) Sentence Accent Assignment Rule, which he plausibly claims 
is a rule common to all the Germanic languages. 

13. With The ' brakes have failed compare Spanish Me fa'llaron los [fre nos, where the 
noun comes at the end (Ortiz-Lira, 2000: 60). 

14. Compare Spanish, in which the word order is usually different, with the subject at the 
end, where it naturally receives the nucleus: Se me e'cho a perder el 'auto (= My ' car 
broke down). If the same word order is used as in English, the nucleus goes on the 
verb: El 'auto se me echo a per ' der . Spanish would not use the English-style tonicity 
xEl 'auto se me echo a perder (Ortiz-Lira, 1995: 261). 






















4.1 lipgnalling: the structure 


How does the speaker break the material up into intonation phrases 

>T Wbete, Axt \? s, go) Wna\ determines the 

-mber of words that go into a single chunk of tune, a single IP? 

To a large extent, the answers are a matter of common sense. Essentially, 

;e intonation structure reflects the grammatical structure. An intonation break 

— the boundary between two successive intonation phrases) generally corre- 

ponds to a syntactic (— grammatical ) boundary. We regularly place an intonation 

.ieak between successive sentences, usually between successive clauses, some- 

; :mes between successive phrases, and occasionally between successive words. 

Ae can even break within a word - though this is unusual and only used for 
mecial emphasis. Typical examples: 

'Milk comes from ' cows . || 'Wool comes from ' sheep . 

'Milk comes from ' cows , | and 'wool comes from ' sheep . 

'Milk | 'comes from ' cows . 

less typical examples: 


De'licious, | ' cool | ' milk . 
1 'don’t I 'like it. 


-ven less typical examples: 


** 'Abso lute ly | 'de|'licious! 

A 'Bor|'ing! 

■Ve also use intonation breaks to signal the boundaries of parenthetic material 
vithin a larger structure: 


'Milk, | I be' lieve , | 'comes from ' cows . 

chunking (tonality) appears to function in much the same way in all languages, 
md does not seem to give much difficulty to learners of EFL. 

The piesence oi absence of intonation breaks, and their location, signals to 

.he hearer the syntactic structure of the sentence. Sometimes this structure is 

potentially ambiguous, and the tonality can disambiguate it. An intonation break 
signals a syntactic boundary: 
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tonality: chunking, or DIVISION INTO IPS 


(i) 

(ii) 

(i) 

(ii) 


Help keep the ' dog off! 
Help ! ] 'Keep the ‘ dog off! 


(= Help to keep the dog off.) 

(= I ask for help! Keep the dog off.) 


‘What’s that in the road a'head? 
'What’s that in the 'road? I A 'head?! 


Do you like ' pawp aw? 


(i) • I’m 

(ii) • I’m 


sorry, | I 'don’t ' know . (= I’ve never tried it.) 
sorry, | I ' don’t , | 'no. (= I don’t like it.) 


Versions (i) have a single IP where versions (ii) have two. The difference in 
meaning is obvious, and signalled phonetically by the use of two shorter intonation 
patterns rather than one longer one. 


9 


(i) You can have ' cheese | ‘salad | or ' quiche . 

(ii) You can have ‘cheese ‘salad | or ‘ quiche . 

(iii) You can have ‘cheese salad or ‘quiche. 


Here, version (i) offers a list of three possibilities. In version (ii) the list equally 
clearly consists of two possibilities. Version (iii) is ambiguous: it is not clear 
whether there are two items in the list or three. 


(i) 

(ii) 


This will give teachers ‘ time [ to pre'pare and mark ' work . 


'pare 


Here, version (i) is ambiguous. Do the teachers get time to prepare work and to 

mark work, or to prepare (in general) and to mark work? That is, is work the 

grammatical object of prepare as well as of mark , or just of mark? In version 

(ii) the intonation break after prepare makes it clear that the second interpretation 
is intended. 


(i) 

(ii) 


I was 'talking to a chap I met in the ' pub . 

I was 'talking to a ' chap I met | in the ' pub . 


Here, in version (i) met in the pub goes together: I met the chap in the pub. In 
version (ii) the listener is pushed towards a different interpretation, in which in 
the pub goes with talking : I was talking to him in the pub. 


(i) 

(ii) 


I’ll 'talk to the students in the 'garden. 
I’ll 'talk to the 'students | in the ‘garden 


Here, version (i) is ambiguous. It could mean either Til talk to those students 
who are in the garden* or Til talk to the students. T11 do so in the garden.’ With 
version (ii), the second interpretation is more likely. 


(i) 

(h) 


Look at that dog with one ' eye ! 
Look at that ' dog | with 'one ' eye ! 


This is also ambiguous, but - differently from the previous cases - the ambiguity 
cannot be resolved by intonation. Only common sense tells us that it means 
There's a dog with one eye. Look at it!’, not ‘Use one eye to look at that dog.’ 














4 .1 Signalling the structure 


It is not only the presence or absence of an intonation break that can resolve a 
possible ambiguity, but also its location. 

& 0) The com’petitors who 'finished | 'first received a ' goody bag. 

® (ii) The com 1 petitor s who finished 'first | re'ceived a ' goody bag. 

Here, the adverb first goes with finished in (i), but with received in (ii). In (i) all 

the competitors first got a goody-bag (and then perhaps were given a sandwich 

or offered a massage). In (ii) only the front runners got the goody-bag, not those 

who finished later. The intonation break marks the end of the relative clause and 

hence the end of the noun phrase that is the subject of the verb received. 

In the case of simple lists, grammarians differ over how many commas should 

be used (A, B, and C or A, B and C). Intonationally, all the list items tend to be 

treated equally: either none of them is followed by an intonation break (A B and 

C), or they all are (A | B | and C). There is in any case usually an intonation break 
at the end of the list. 

(i) The flags are 'red, white and ' blue . 

(ii) The flags are ‘red, | ‘ white , | and ' blue . 

Version (i) favours the interpretation that each flag has three colours. With version 
(ii), the interpretation might be that some flags are red, some white, and some blue. 
The intonation does not actually resolve the ambiguity — both versions remain 
ambiguous - but it does push the hearer in one direction or the other. 

(i) On 'Mondays Tuesdays and ‘ Wedn esdays | it’s at ' six . 

1 ii) On ' Mon days, | ' Tues days, | and ' Wed nesdays | it’s at ' six . 

In all these cases, the intonation break signals the presence of a syntactic boundary 
at the same place. Intonation parallels syntax. 

Thus tonality in speech plays a role similar to the role of punctuation in writing. 
Intonation breaks often correspond to punctuation marks. However, the two do 
not always go in parallel. 

There are many cases where a punctuation mark is used, but an intonation 
break is optional or even unlikely. In particular, little words such as well yes , no, 
oh at the beginning of a sentence, although set off by a comma in writing, are not 
usually followed by an intonation break in speech: 

Oh, I 'quite under' stand . 

Well, I'm 'not ' sure . 

No, I ' love it. 

Sometimes an optional punctuation mark corresponds to an optional intonation 
break: 

(i) In 'August I come in ' late . 

(ii) In ' Aug ust, | I 'come in ' late . 

Both versions are equally possible and perhaps equally probable. 
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Some of the final adverbials given in the first list at 3.24 are preceded by a 

comma m writing but have no intonation break in speech: then , though, even van 
know : ’ J 

We’ll ‘see you on ' Tues day, then. 

It 'hasn’t stopped him ' smok ing, though. 

The 'bride looked 'beautiful - | 'radiant, even. 

Her 'health’s pretty ' poor , you know. 

• . there are many circumstances (some of them discussed below) where 

an mtonat i°n break can occur but there is no punctuation mark: 

The 'late Mrs 'Jenkinson | ‘didn’t a'gree. 


EXERCISES 


E4.1.1 Locate suitable intonation breaks in the following passage. Put double marks || at the end 
of each sentence, and single marks | where appropriate within each sentence. 

When we got to the top we paused for a rest. Fortunately we had some chocolate with 

us and some bottles of water, and Nell had some raisins, which were very welcome. 

Alter we d rested there for a few minutes we were ready to continue our journey, which 
we did with a new spring in our steps. 

E4.1.2 Pair-work practice. In performing the responses, be careful to incorporate the initial 
interjection into the same IP as what follows, as shown. Ignore the orthographic comma. 


ft 

a 


o 'Will you be staying / long ? 
o 'Will you be leaving on / Thursd ay? 

o 'Are you ready to hand in your /essay now? 
o 'Did you enjoy your / stay ? 
o 'Will you be coming /with us? 


Well, I’m 'not \sure. 

Oh, I ’haven’t dexcided yet. 

No, I 'haven’t quite vfinishcd it yet 
Yes, I’ve 'had a \wond erful time. 
Well, it ‘all depends on my \wife . 


E4.1.3 Dialogue practice. Be careful to incorporate the final adverbials into the same IP as what 

nrpcpHpc oc c*T\ T____. ,1 » 


comma 


A: So you’ve 'broken /up with Mary, then? 
B: /Mhm. | I ‘don’t revgret it, though. 

A: And she’s 'left you for /stood? 

u i ■ . 

B: I’m 'quite revlaxed about it, you know. 


A: 

B: 


quite / happ y, 


\ Sure , | I m \thoroughly happy - | dexlirious, even 


E4.1.4 Would the following pairs always be distinct in speech? Could they sometimes be 
ambiguous? Show the relationship between tonality and inteipretation in each case. 


1 ft) 
(ii) 

2 (i) 
(ii) 


What did you see on the way across? 
What did you see on the way? A cross? 

She washed and ironed her blouse. 

She washed, and ironed her blouse. 














4.2 Choosing the size of the chunks 


by a 

you 

* 


here 



at the end 


:hocolale with 
rv welcome. 

w 

journey, which 


3 (i) You can have tropical Neapolitan or pistachio flavour, 

(ii) You can have tropical Neapolitan or pistachio flavour. 

4 (i) There's chicken-fried steak or ribs. 

(ii) There's chicken, fried steak, or ribs. 

5 (i) What would you like on your toast, honey? 

(ii) What would you like on your toast? Honey? 

6 (i) It's all over my friend. 

(ii) It's all over, my friend. 

7 (i) What have you got on? Your sweater? 

(ii) What have you got on your sweater? 

8 (i) Those who spoke quickly | got an angry response. 

(ii) Those who spoke | quickly got an angry response. 

9 (i) What is this thing called love? 

(ii) What is this thing called, love? 

10 (i) The Swedes, say the Danes, drink too much. 

(ii) The Swedes say the Danes drink too much. 


ie initial 
mm a. 

ied yet. 

-tinished it yet. 
nderful time, 
on my wife , | 

:e IP as what 


ies be 


4.2 Choosing the size of the chunks 

Each intonation phrase presents one piece of information. The speaker 
has to break the message up into chunks of information - into IPs - and has 
considerable freedom of choice in how to do so. Typically, an IP lasts for between 
one and two seconds (Tench, 1996: 31). An utterance, or a speaker’s turn in a 
conversation, may consist of one or many such IPs. 

The chunks also reflect the speaker's decisions about focus. Each IP covers a 
single focus domain (culminating in the nucleus, as seen in 3.9) and the associated 
out-of-focus material. 

I 'think you’ve made good ' pro gress this year. 

In this example, the focus domain might typically be good progress. The associ¬ 
ated out-of-focus material would be I think you’ve made and this year. The whole 
thing would be said as a single IP. 

In an alternative spoken version of the same words, the speaker might decide 
to place an additional focus on this year, perhaps wishing to imply that there is a 

difference between this year and last year. Dividing it into two chunks, with an 
intonation break after progress , gives: 

I 'think you’ve made good ' prog ress | ' this year. 

The speaker might also wish to place focus on /. perhaps to imply a contrast 
between what he or she thinks and other people might think. To do this, the 
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speaker w ould accent / and might make / think into a separate chunk 


’I think | you’ve made good ' prog ress | ' this year. 

The size of an IP is linked to the decisions the speaker makes about how many 
words, and therefore how many syllables, to accent. An IP usually contains only 
one or two accents (onset and nucleus, or just nucleus). Less commonly, it may 
have three accents (with, therefore, a complex head), and rather rarely four or 
more. Five is probably the absolute upper limit. See 5.1-5. 

IPs tend to be longer, and have more accents, in scripted material and in mate¬ 
rial read aloud. In spontaneous conversation they tend to be shorter, with fewer 
accents. This may be because the IP is not only the basic chunk for intonation 
purposes but also the basic chunk for mental planning. In our minds as we speak 
we plan one IP at a time. Reading from a script, we can look ahead and plan 

ahead; in ordinary conversation we may not have decided what we are going to 
say until just before we say it. 

Tonality thus varies considerably according to the style of speech. In some 
styles IPs may be very short, with nearly every accent being nuclear. Here is a 
genuine, if extreme, example. At a church concert the choral conductor, a tall 
man, apologized for fussing about a footstool to stand on. He said: 

'Six foot / two | visn’t | e xnough . 

By using such short IPs he was able to pack a lot of tone meaning into this short 

sentence. After the performance the person publicly thanking the singers began 
rhetorically: 


Have /you | 'ever / heard | vsuch | a v mar vellous | \anthem? 
and ended by saying: 



\Thank you 


wery much I inxdeed. 


But in a private conversation this gushing style - the use of so many IPs, each as 
small as these - would probably be out of place. 


EXERCISES 

* • 

H4.2.1 Divide this passage into IPs. using (i) a style typical of reading aloud from a written text, 
and (ii) a style typical of unscripted speech. 

The first thing we have to consider is the earthworm and its relation to the condition of 

the soil. In autumn, falling leaves cascade onto the ground and accumulate there. If 

there were no earthworms the leaves would rot down into a solid viscous mass which 

would suffocate the soil beneath. But what the earthworms do is to drag down pieces of 

decomposing leal into the soil, bringing with them air and moisture, so that the soil is 

rendered lighter and less compact. The result is a good friable tilth which is the 

gardener's delight and in which plants grow well. Without the earthworm nothing 
much would grow at all. 














4.3 Chunking and grammar 
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4.3 


Chunking and grammar 




As we have just seen, the speaker has considerable discretion over 
the size and therefore the number of intonation phrases into which to divide the 
spoken message. Nevertheless, there are some strong tendencies exerted by the 
grammar over tonality. Some components of syntactic structure are more likely 
than others to be made into separate IPs, set off by intonation breaks. 

First, there is normally an intonation break at every sentence boundary. This is 
a major break (||), more important than the intonation breaks within a sentence: 


Now 'here is the ' news . || It has 'been an nounced | that. . . 

'That’s the end of Part ' One . || In 'Part ' Two , | we shall. . . 

' Stop ! ([ You’re 'going to hit the ' wall . 

A second basic rule is that each clause tends to be said as a separate IP. So if a 

sentence consists of several clauses, there will usually be an intonation break at 
each clause boundary: 


'When I ' cough , | it 'hurts my ' throat . 

'First take the 'lid off, | and 'then unscrew the ' base . 

I’ll tell you, | but you must ‘keep it a 'secret. 

In general, the speaker can insert an intonation boundary anywhere where it will 
make the grammatical structure clearer. An intonation boundary signals a bound¬ 
ary between syntactic constituents. In the next example, version (i), pronounced 
as a single IP, is ambiguous: 

$ (i) He was 'looking up the ' street . 

This can mean either ‘his gaze was directed up the street’ (like he was gazing up 
the street , where up is a preposition) or ‘he was searching for the street in a list’ 
(like he was looking up the name , with look up as a phrasal verb). The speaker 

can resolve the ambiguity by placing an intonation boundary as appropriate, (ii) 
or (iii): 



(ii) He was ' look ing | up the ' street . 

(iii) He was 'looking 'up | the ' street . 


In a very mannered version, however, with intonation boundaries in both places, 
the ambiguity returns: 


U (iv) He was ' looki ng | 'up | the ' street . 

If a new sentence involves a change of grammatical subject, the subject (particu¬ 
larly if it is not a pronoun) tends to have its own IP: 


We’ll ar'rive at about 'ten. || The 'children [ can 'come along 'later. 
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There is usually an intonation break between coordinate clauses: 

He turned ‘ round , | and a 'strange ' sight confronted him. 

If, however, the subject of coordinate clauses is ellipted, there is usually no 
intonation break: 

She was 'sitting and ' thinki ng. 

Peter 'likes him and ' trusts him. 

(less usual) 'Peter dikes him | and ' trusts him. 

Where the object or some other complement is ellipted, again there is usually no 
intonation break after the first verb, providing the subject is unchanged: 

Peter 'likes and ' trusts him. 

Fve 'washed and ironed the 'c lothes . (= I’ve washed them and ironed them.) 

Inserting an intonation break in the last example would suggest the reading with 
no ellipted object: 

^ Fve ' washed | and 'ironed the ' clothes . (= Fve got washed, or 

Fve done the washing and Fve done the ironing.) 

In coordinate clauses with different subjects and verbs but an ellipted object, 

as in the next example, an intonation break after each of the verbs is virtually 
compulsory: 

Mary’s pre pared . | and we’ve 'all just 'eaten, | a de'licious ' meal . 

The structure here is that Mary prepared a delicious meal, and we’ve all just eaten 
it. The NP a delicious meal is the object of both verbs. 

Simple structures like the following count as a single clause, and are usually 
said as a single IP. 

I want to a polo gize. 

I think he’s wrong. 

•- - - 

He said he was sorry. 

I hope you haven’t forgotten. 


EXERCISES 

E4.3.1 Decide what has been ellipted in each of the following. In 
necessary 7 ? 


which is an intonation break 


James has been walking and cycling. 

Henry has written and performed a new monologue. 

Nick has written, and Jeremy has revised, an account of the events. 
I'm going to dean and repaint the bathroom. 
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E4.3.2 Pair-work practice: no intonation break in the 

o 'What have you got to \say to me? 
o But 'Garry says it won't work, 
o So 'Rose has \gone. 

• • 

• • • 

• • 

o I 'think the weather's going to 

• • • • • 

im xprove . 

Q o We’d 'better buy some more \bread. 


responses. 


• I ‘want to tell you I’m vsorry. 

• I ‘don’t think he’s \right . 

• v Yes . | but she 'says she’ll be back \soon. 

• I 'hope you’re v right . 


• I expect vLinda will get some | on her 


'way \home. 




and imprecations 



(See also 3.21.) The basic structure of a clause is subject, verb and one 
or more objects or complements. Vocatives are not an essential part of the clause 
structure (the clause would be grammatically complete even without them). This 
explains why under some circumstances they are given their own IP. 

Vocatives are treated differently depending on where they come. In initial 
position, they tend to form a separate IP: 


' Lin da, | could I have a ' word ? 

'Jenny and 'Peter, | I want 'you to take the 'left side. 

'Ladies and ' gent lemen! | 'Please be up' standi ng! 

When not initial, they are usually attached to what precedes, forming part of the 
tail of the IP: 


' This , Mr Roberts, | is the 'young man I was 'telling you about. 

'Don’t 'do it, Mrs Worthington. 

'Have you got your ' passp ort. Mother? 

' You , Jimmy, | have 'made a mi' stake . 

In greetings, however, a final vocative often has its own IP: 

Good ' morni ng, Andrew, or 
Good ' morni ng, | 'Andrew. 

Imprecations (= calling on God, or an equivalent euphemism or expletive) 
can form a separate utterance. But if part of a larger utterance, they usually have 
their own IP when initial, but otherwise are attached to the preceding IP. 

In 'heaven’s 'name! 

In 'heaven’s 'name, | 'why ' not ? 

'Why in heaven’s name ' not ? or ' Why in heaven’s name [ ' not ? 

'Why 'not, in heaven’s name? 
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EXERCISES 


E4.4.1 In which of the following would the vocative be spoken as a separate IP? 

Here, colleagues, are my suggestions. 

Ed like you to organize the flowers, Mrs Jeffers. 

Mr Kenyon, could you be responsible for the tickets? 

You, Ms Sanderson, can look after the financial arrangements. 

And perhaps you could liaise with the police, Andrew. 

See further exercises on vocatives in 3.21. 

E4.4.2 Pair-work practice. 

o You 'can't sit vthere. • -Why \not, for Christ’s sake? 

o You re 'not allowed to do v that . • 'Why on earth \not? 

° can §° v fll at wa Y- • 'Why \not , for goodness’ sake? 

° You 11 'have to park on the other \side. • For 'crying a/loud, | \why? 

° They 'mustn’t put it v there . • 'Bloody / hell , | 'why \not? 


4.5 Adverbials 

Adverbials, too, often stand apart from the basic clause structure (the 
clause would be grammatically complete even without them). This explains why 

they, too, are frequently given their own IP. Their behaviour varies depending on 
their relationship to the rest of the clause. 

Ordinary adverbs and adverbials - those that modify the verb or an adjective- 
are typically not given their own IP: 

She 'quickly picked up the ‘pencil. 

We were 'really ' pleased with it. 

However, adverbials at the beginning of the clause are usually followed by an 
intonation break and thus form a separate IP: 

On 'Thursday ' eve ning | Em having 'dinner at ' Pat sy’s. 

'Under the 'circumstances I we’ve got 'no 'choice. 

1 _ 

' Tech nically | we 'have to re' ject it. 

Un'fortunately | we’re 'not going to be able to 'make it. 

During the 'last three ' years | our 'budget hasn’t increased at 'all. 

'Only 1 now | can we be'gin to see a so’lution. 

In the middle of a clause, an adverbial is often a kind of parenthesis. It may have 
its own IP, with separate IPs before and after: 

Well we ' could | ‘this year | 'do something 'different. 

( compare: ' This year ] we could 'do something 1 different. 

We could ’do something 'different this year. 
or We could 'do something 1 different | ‘this year.) 

The rest of us, | un 1 fortunately. | will 'have to ac'cept it. 
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Adverbs at the end of a clause may be adverbs of manner that modify the verb and 
thus be integrated closely into the clause structure. In keeping with the general 
rule that the nucleus goes on the last in-focus lexical item, such adverbs tend to 
bear the nucleus. 

She 'dances ' beaut ifully. 

I 'just can’t take him ‘seriously. 

She 'spoke very ' frankl y. 

I’ll 'pay you back ' soon . 

Sentence adverbials (adjuncts), that modify the whole clause or sentence, 
typically have their own IP. (For their tones, see 2.23.) They are set off from the 
surrounding material by an intonation break: 

Apvparently, | she’s ‘getting di xvorced . 

\Seriously, | 'when do you think you’ll be able to \finish it? 

The ofvficials, | survprisingly, | 'raised no objections. 

I’ve been 'given a second \chance , ( /fortunately. 

I’ve been 'talking to \Robert, | as a matter of / fact . 

I’m 'rather disap pointe d, | / frankl y. 

I’ll 'pay you \back, | \obviously. 

Thus there is typically a difference of tonality in the following pair: 

(i) The v king | 'treated his enemies \merc ifully. 

(ii) We 'managed to /get her | 'straight to \hospital, | / merc ifully. 

In (i) mercifully modifies treated , and counts as an ordinary part of the clause, both 
grammatically and intonationally. In (ii) mercifully modifies the whole clause we 
managed to get her to hospital , and is set off as a separate IP. 

If there are several final adverbials, they are usually separated by intonation 
breaks: 


'What do you a dvise ? • 'Take it ' slowl y, | with'out ' rushi ng, | ' calml y. 


EXERCISES 


E4.5.1 Pair-work practice. 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 


o 'What are you \doing tonight? 
o 'What’s Rupert’s \ drivi ng like? 
o Was the / cheese still OK? 
o 'What did you think of the \sermon? 
o 'How did the accident \happ en? 


I’ve 'got a vmeeti ng, | /actually. 

'Pretty x poor , | if you ask / me . 

\No, | it had 'gone \mouldy, | \naturally 
As a 'matter of v fact , | it was 'pretty 
vCelia, | most revgrettably, \ 'wasn’t 
paying attention. 



E4.5.2 Insert intonation breaks as necessary. Suggest and locate 





We’d better consider them individually. 
They’ve all vanished, unfortunately. 
We’ll finish them tomorrow, hopefully. 
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a. The water evaporated naturally. (= not through human intervention) 

b. The water evaporated, naturally. (= as you would expect) 


4.6 Heavy noun phrases: 

A noun phrase (NP) is particularly likely to have its own IP if it is 
heavy (= long, consisting of several words). Since the grammatical subject of a 

sentence is often just such an NP, there is often an intonation break between the 
subject and the rest of the clause or sentence: 

The 'head of a large ' school | has a 'lot of responsibility. 

The 'people I’ve been 'talking to | were 'quite 'definite about it. 

'London and the southeast | will have ' showe rs. || The 'rest of the country | 
will be 'dry. 

The speaker has considerable discretion about this. A separate IP for the subject 
of a clause is more frequently found in reading aloud and in formal speeches to 
an audience than in everyday conversation (Cruttenden, 1997: 70). 

The grammatical subject is particularly likely to have its own IP if it is different 

from the subject of the preceding sentence or clause, i.e. if there is a change of 
subject: & 

I thought the 'food was \excellent. || And 'salmon v quiche | is 'something I 
a \dore . 

Making the subject NP into a separate IP has the advantage of allowing the speaker 
to place contrastive focus on it by locating a nucleus there. Even very light (= 
short) NPs can be made into separate IPs to allow this: 

The vchildren | say they don't dike her. || But vl | think she's wonderful. 
Cats and v dogs | can make won derful companions. 

Objects, too. are followed by an intonation break if they are heavy: 

1 'gave the ' book you asked about | to the 'girl at the 'checkout. 


EXERCISES 

E4.6.1 Pair -work practice. 


9 

9 


’How are you getting on at \school? 
‘Where's your \wife ? 

\TeI3 me. ! 'who's \that? 

'Where do you like to go on \holi day? 


The 'subject I like v best | is 'KT. 

Mary and the v childr en | will be 'joining 
us \later. 

'Andrea \Levy. [ the vnovelist. || ‘One of 
her vrecent books | 'won the \Whitb read 
Prize. 

'Some of our v best holidays | have been h 
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e ‘What happened \ next . Dad? • The 'big Billy Goat / Gruf f | poked his 

\cyes out. 

E4.6.2 Put an intonation break alter each heavy NP subject. 

The people of our country want an improved standard of living. 

My friends and I are ready to offer our help. 

The books in the reference section are not available for loan. 

The boxes at the back of the shelves are older stock. 

These new computing facilities are available for everyone. 






'joining 


One of 
•'•'hitbrtead 



Jgi f 7 Topics 

The first element in a clause is typically the topic (or ‘theme’), while 
the remainder is the comment (or ‘rheme'). This first element is most often the 
grammatical subject. We can signal its status as topic (i) in various syntactic ways, 
(ii) by choosing an appropriate tone (see 2.21) and (iii) by giving it a separate IP: 

'As for vJeremy, | he 'can do what he xlikes. 
v Mart ha [ will 'have to xwait. 

We can also topicalize other clause elements. A topicalized object or complement 
is usually followed by an intonation break. 

His v ruden ess | I shall igx nore . || But his vactions | I 'cannot for xgive . 
'Rather good x meals | they serve at the / Car very. 

I 'loved the vsinging, | but the vacting | I thought was axtrocious. 

On the 'question of / guilt , | we must sus'pend xjudgm ent. 

'More imvportant | is the 'question of what we do x next . 

In cleft sentences one constituent of the sentence is fronted and introduced by 
it is (or it was , etc.). This topicalized constituent must include focused material 
and therefore an intonation nucleus. If there is further focused material to follow, 
then there must be an intonation break. 

Any of the following could be an answer to Who did you choose ?: 

(i) I chose Ve'ronica. ( not cleft ) 

(ii) It was Ve'ronica that I chose, (cleft) 

(iii) It was Ve' roni ca | that ‘I chose, (cleft, with focus on I) 

Version (iii) would be appropriate if the speaker was making a contrast between 
his own choice and someone else’s choice. 

Pseudo-cleft sentences involve what. There is usually an intonation break 
between the two halves of the construction: 

'What they 'didn’t like ] was the ' noise . 

'What I’m ' looki ng for | is a ' saucep an. 

'Getting ' caught | is e'xactly what I am trying to a' void . 
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I sup'pose you’ll criticize his scallousness? • No his vcallousness I is 'what I shall 


I sup'pose you’ll igxnore | his /slowness? 


ig xnore . (with refocusing on callousness) 
No his xcallousness | is what I shall 
igvnore. (with refocusing on ignore) 


E4.7.1 Pair-work practice: topic, comment. 


9 


o 'Where are we going to xput them all? 


9 


o ‘What did you make of the 
performance? 


o 'How are we going to exvaluate this? 



o 'What do you think of Julia’s xcookin, 
o 'Will you accept a lift from /Tom ? 

E4.7.2 Pair-work practice: topicalized non-subject. 


o ' How was the xfood? 


9 


O ‘Did you enjoy the /dance? 


o 'What are we going to do about 
\Miri am? 

o 'What are the arrangements for the 
xrest of the week? 


9 


o We 'need to get some x mone y. 



Well vEmily | can 'sleep in the xguej 
room. || 'As for the vothers, J we’ll 
'have to xthink of something. 

The v choir | 'wasn’t too xbad . || But 
the vsoloists | were a xgreat 

disappointment. 

The 'presenvtation | wasn’t too xbad 


|| But it 'lacked origixnality. 

Her vfruit cake | is 'out of this world. 
His vdriving’s j axtrocious. 


• 'Marvellous fish and xchips ( they dp at 
Harry /Ramsd en’s. 

• The vmusic | I can xtake . || But the 
v peop le, | xno. 

• 'More to the v point , | 'what are weiv 
going to do about her xbrothe r? 

• On vThursday | we’ve got the xorals. || 

And on vFriday | there’s a com\m||tee 
meeting. 

• Oh the vbank | we can 'go to xlater j 


E4.7.3 Pair-work practice: cleft, further focus follows. 


9 


o I ‘don’t like v Be tt y’s behaviour. 


• It’s her xattitude j vl can’t stand. 


c 'Who are you going to the xda nce with? • It was \Victor | whose invivtation I 


9 


o 'How are you coping with the xweathe r? 
c 'How have the xchildren been? 


o Your vtickets are readv. 

■-— 

o And 'after /that ? 
o What xsize are you, sir? 


accepted. 

• It’s the xheat | vl find hard to take. 

• It’s \Mar vin | who’s been 'causing all 
the vtroublc. 

• It wasn't vnie j who \wanted them. 

• It was xBrenda | who came in /next. 

• No it’s my xsister here j who wants 
the /t-shirt. 

• No it was the ’lady xthere j who 
ordered the /lobster. 


o ‘One lobster/Thermidor. 
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o So we 'ought to look at /gibbons? 


o ’Can we do /algebra, sir? 


It's \chinips | that are our closest 
/relatives. 

Well it'll be Miss \Fenton 1 that'll be 

... ' 

taking you to/ d ay . 


E4.7.4 Pair-work practice: cleft, no further focused material. 


o ‘Here’s the paraxcetamol. 
o Your \pizza, sir. 
o Your 'prawn \cockt ail, madam, 
o ‘Have you got the / raspb erries? 


o It’s ‘next to an \aisle. 


E4.7.5 Pair-work practice: pseudo-cleft. 

o \Now madam: | 'how can I \help you? 


o 'How are you getting on in \England? 
o 'How’s life in the Middle \East? 


But it was \aspirin l wanted. 

But it was 'canneMoni 1 ordered. 
But it was \soup I 
But it 'wasn’t v 





ve were 


going to have. 

But it was a wind ow seat you were 
supposed to get me. 


What I vwant | is a 1 spring \break 
\Holland. 

What I v miss | is 'proper 
What I v don’t like | is the way they 
\shout such a lot. 




o ‘Soon be off to the Caribvbean. 


9 


9 


o 'Getting on well with your /essay? 


o I 'don’t like \haying them here. 


o The \bath room needs repainting. 


o 'What about these dirty \marks ? 


o I 'love that vtree. 


o I’ll 'see if there’s somewhere further 
down the \road. 


• 'What I’m looking vforward to | is a 
'daily dip in the \pool . 

• What you’ve 'failed to vnotice | is that I 
'finished vurine | \yesterday. 

• 'What my vfather always said | was 
'live and \let live. 

• What vl always say | is a 'stitch in time 
saves \nine. 

• What v grann y always did | was ‘soak 
them in \vinegar. 

• What my v neighb ours want | is for me 
to 'cut it \down. 

• What v you need | is your 1 own s parki ng 
space. 


E4.7.6 Create sentences beginning in one of the following ways: 

'What I v like about. . . | is . . . 

'What I v don’t like | is . . . 

'What I vwant | is . . . 

'What I v don’t want | is . . . 

'What I can’t vstand | is . . . 

'All you need vnow | is .. . 

The 'only thing I want v now | is . . . 

'What I want from v . . . | is . . . 

'What he wants from v you | is . . . 

'What we need vnext | is . .. 
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There are two kinds of relative clause: defining and non-defining. The 
first type usually does not have its own separate IP, the second does: 


*' 'Who’s \ Nikk i? (i) • She’s my 'sister who lives in \Can ada. 

(ii) • She’s my xsister. | who 'lives in \Can ada. 

Version (i), defining, implies that I have more than one sister; I am singling out 
the particular one who lives in Canada; it is that sister I am talking about, not my 
other sister(s). Version (ii), non-defining, is consistent with my having only one 
sister; I throw in the additional information about where she lives. 


(i) He 'used a comma that was 'wrong. 

(ii) He 'used a ' comm a, | which was ' wrong . 

Here, version (i) has a defining relative clause (= the type of comma that was 
wrong). Version (ii) has a non-defining relative clause, but is ambiguous: it may 
mean either 'he used a comma, and the comma was wrong’ or ‘he used a comma, 
and his using it was wrong’ — i.e. the antecedent of the relative may be either the 
NP a comma or the whole clause he used a comma. 

Defining relative clauses are much more frequent in conversation than non¬ 
defining ones. In typical cases such as the following, there is no intonation break 
before the defining relative clause: 


'Where's that ‘pen I was using? 

‘That's my ' coat you’ve taken! 

There may well, however, be an intonation break after the relative clause, since 
the whole NP is now rather heavy: 


This 'new 'car I’ve bought | has a ’special 'locking device. 

The 'point you must re' mem ber | is that. . . 

The distinction between defining and non-defining applies to certain other con¬ 
structions as well: 

'Look at that house near the 'bus stop. (= not the other houses) 

'Look at that ‘ house . | near the 'bus stop. 

'Bicycles chained to the 'rahings | will be re' moved . 

'Outside the ' courth ouse | there were some 'bicycles | 'chained to the 'railings. 

In particular, it applies to phrases in apposition. 

(i) 'This is my colleague ' Charles . 

(ii) 'This is my 'colleague. | 'Charles. 

^ - I __ 




































4.8 Defining and non-defining 

Version (i) identifies as Charles this particular one of my various colleagues. 
Version (ii) does not necessarily imply that I have only one colleague, but it does 
involve presenting the person’s status ( colleague) and name ( Charles) as two 
separate pieces of information. There is also a third version, a single IP with 
Charles not accented. 

(iii) 'This is my 'colleague, Charles. 

Version (iii) offers two possibilities: either that Charles is a vocative, the name 
of the person I am speaking to; or that I have mentioned several people called 
Charles, and that this is my colleague Charles rather than, say, my cousin 
Charles. 


EXERCISES 

E4.8.1 Pair-work practice: defining relative clauses, etc. 


'That’s the man I was \talking about, | \Gra ham. 
It’s the 'one I’m \readi ng, j the defective story I 


o 'Who’s \that? 
o 'What’s that \ book? 

o 'What’s for \dinner? 
o 'Where’s \Malcolm? 
o 'What’s the \probl em? 

$ o ‘What are you \1 poki ng for? 

Q o 'What can I \get you? 

o 'What’s the \mat ter? 
o 'How can I \help you? 

o 'How do we get to the 
/airport? 


\told you about. 

• The \salmon I bought. 

• In the 'room next to the \library. 

• The vcar I'm driving I has 'broken \down. 

_ •s i - 

• 'Where’s the xnewsp aper I was reading? 

• One of those de'licious wakes you make, | 
/ please. 

• 'This is the station we \ change at. 

• We 'want to go to \Tottenham. || Is 'this the / bus 
we need to get? 

• It de‘pends which \ route you want to travel. 


E4.8.2 Pair-work practice: NPs in apposition. 
$ o 'Who were you / talki ng to? 

9 o 'What’s / that ? 

o 'Where do we go \next? 
o 'Which / chann el are we on? 
o 'Why are you deleting it? 


• Oh 'that’s \Winston, | the 'man I was \teliing 
you about. 

• It’s a \spatu la, | for 'cleaning the \bowl with. 

• To Mont gome ry, j the county \town . 

• 'BBC\7. | the \music channel. 

• It’s 'all \spam , | 'stuff we don’t \want . 


E4.8.3 Show how the following can be disambiguated by intonation. 


203 


The difficulty^) I predictQ will be in the finances. 
The problems(,) James saw(,) were mainly technical. 
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43 Parallel structures 

As we saw in 2.22, the items in a list are sometimes separated by into¬ 
nation breaks, sometimes not. This applies more generally to parallel grammatical 
structures, including (i) parallel words or phrases, whether or not coordinated, 
and (ii) strings of letters or numbers. 

With parallel words or phrases, there is likely to be an intonation break after 

each component if there are more than two components or if the components are 
heavy: 

I 'come in on ' Mond ays, [ ' Wedn esdays | and 'Fridays. 

I want to buy some ' fruit . | some ' milk | and some ' bread . 

I can 'see a sort of ' tree , | and the 'outline of a 'person. 

You could do it on 'Tuesday after' noon | or on 'Wednesday 'morning. 

11 the parallel words or phrases are placed in contrast by the speaker, then they 
too are likely to be separated by an intonation break: 

I'm 'not going to repeat the mistake I made v last time | \this time. 

The speaker has discretion to omit the intonation breaks, for example when speak¬ 
ing fast: 

'When do you come in? • 'Mondays, 'Wednesdays and 'Fridays. 

Some coordinated structures are potentially ambiguous, and can optionally be 
disambiguated by the insertion of an intonation break. For example, the phrase old 
men and women may be analysed either as [old] [men and women], or alternatively 
as [old men] and [women]. The issue is whether old applies to both nouns, or just 
to the one that immediately follows it. The phrase would usually be said without 
an internal intonation break, in which case it remains ambiguous. If, however, it 
is said as 'old | 'men and ' wom en, the hearer is forced towards the first interpre¬ 
tation. If it is said as 'old 1 men | and ' wom en, the hearer is forced towards the 
second. 

With a string of letters or numbers there are equally two possibilities. If we 
think they will be familiar to the hearer, or if there is no need to be particularly 
explicit, we run them together in the same IP. If we think they may be unfamiliar 
to the hearer or need to be made especially clear, we can make the message easier 
for the hearer to process by placing an intonation break after each item. 

A: 'How do you spell to /seize! 

B: 'S, E. I. Z, \E. 

A: / What was that again? 

B: /S. |/E. |/I. |/Z, | \E. 

Longer strings typically get broken up into manageable chunks: 

My v phone number | is oh two / oh j ' seven six seven /nine | ' seven one 
seven \five . 

v Your reference I'A L /W [ '200/41 ’3 9 6 \J. 
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n 

•.it 

it 





EXERCISES 


I"4.9.1 Can these potentially ambiguous expressions be disambiguated by 







empty cases and boxes 

six times three plus four 

an alveolar or labial-velar approximant 

a noun or verb phrase 

thirty five hundredths 

Henry and Rebecca Lynch 
fifty minus twenty times two 
red and blue shirts 
lazy boys and girls 
stewed fish or meat 


•••• • 


E4.9.2 Dialogue practice. 



A: 'What’s \Eve’s number? 

B: 'Four six one \eight . 

A: /Sorr y? 

B: / Four , | /six, | /one , j \eight . 

A: v That’s not a proper number. 

B: Well it has 'four nine one v first , of course. 

A: So 'what’s the \full number? 

B: 'Give me \strength . || / Four , | /nine , | vone, [ / four , | / six , | /one , | \eight. 
A ; \Thank you. | You’ve 'got a / probl em? 



Tag questions 




Tag questions tend to have their own IP (see 2.14). This applies par¬ 
ticularly to reverse-polarity tags (also known as checking tags). In them the tag 
is negative if the main clause is positive, positive if the main clause is negative. 

Pos i ti ve-n eg a ti ve 

We 'could do it to' morr ow, | ' couldn ’t we? 

They’ve 'got their ' books , | ' haven ’t they? 

'Mary’ll be pleased, | ' won’t she? 

Negative-positive 

It 'wasn’t a di'saster, | 'was it? 

It’s ’not ‘finished, | ‘is it? 

The boys 'can’t have for'gotten, | 'can they? 

Question tags have sharply different meanings depending on whether their tone 
is a fall or a rise (see 2.14). 

A tag is sometimes incorporated as a tail into the IP of the main clause, if it 
has a rising tone. This does not happen with reverse-polarity tags after a fall: 

The boys ‘can't have forvgotten, can they? 
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In constant-polarity tags it is quite usual for the tag not to have its own IP. 
These are also known as copy tags, and are normally positive-positive. (If a 
constant-polarity tag does have its own IP, the tone must be a rise, as seen in 
2.14.) 


You’re 'ready to 'go, are you? or 
You're 'ready to 'go, | /are you? 


'Close the 1 wind ow, would you, please? or 
'Close the ' win dow, | / would you, please? 


EXERCISES 

E4.10.1 Pair-work practice: reverse-polarity tag in tail. 


Q 


c We 'ought to be \going | /soon , 
o We could 'set off at about \seven. 


o 'Let’s try and vestimate | 'how 
long it’ll \take . 

o I'll 'go and buy something to \eat. 
o ‘Now for making the \sauce. 


• There’s 'plenty of / time , isn’t there? 

• We 'don’t need to be there /early, do 
we? 

• There 'aren’t any special / probl ems, are 
there? 

• We've got ‘plenty of / bread , haven’t we? 

• You’ve 'done it be/ fore , haven’t you? 


E4.10.2 Pair-work practice: constant-polarity tag in tail. 


o Mr vForton | ‘offered me his 
congratulations, 
o 'Off we \go, then, 
o 'Here's little Vexronica. 



J V 


o My 'new comvputer | is a 
\godsend. 

a_- 

o I 'think you \know the way | to 
/Oxford. 

c ’See you next \Monday. 

o He’ll ‘want to see mv I\D. 

_ 

o 'What about the re xceipt? 
c The 'children are \ready for you 


He’s / pleased with you, is he? 


You’re 'quite /ready , are you? 

She’s 'got her /teddy-bear, has she? 
We can 'take the / car , can we? 
You’re / pleased with it, are you? 


I 'take the M/40, do I? 


We’ll 'leave it till /then , shall we? 
You’ll 'bring it / with you, will you? 
I’ll ‘leave it with /Nora, shall I? 
They've 'had their /dinner, have they? 


E4.10.3 Pair-work practice: command, constant-polarity tag in tail. 


9 o / Yes ? | 'What /is it? 

o ‘Anvthing I can /do for you? 
c 'All / set then? 

c ‘Are you / comf ortable in here? 
o ‘Here's the ad/dress. 


'Keep the / noise down, would you, please 
'Let me have the / John son files, could you 
'Tell me the / numb er again, would you? 
\Open | the /win dow a bit, would you? 
\Lend me | your /pen, would you? 


See 2.14 and 3.16 for other exercises on tag questions. 
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. you, please? 
~ f'. could you? 
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PRENUCLEAR PATTERNS 

• • ••• • 000 _ • • • • 

5.1 The anatomy of the prenuclear part of the IP 

V«'*J !*• •.!! •' . • . • 

Up to now we have concentrated on identifying the nucleus and its 
tone. We turn now to the prenuclear part of the IP. What items, other than the 
nucleus, get accented? And what is the pragmatic effect of this accentuation? 

Recall that the accenting of an item is achieved by accenting its lexically 
stressed syllable(s). To accent a syllable we make it stand out by a combination 
of rhythmic and pitch features. 

Words before the nucleus may be accented. In unemphatic speech, only the first 
content word in the prenuclear part of the IP receives an accent (= a rhythmic 
stress plus intonational prominence on its lexically stressed syllable). In more 
emphatic speech, all content words may receive an accent. Function words, too, 
may receive an accent if contrastive. 

If there are any accents before the nucleus, the first such accent (= the onset) 
constitutes the beginning of the head of the intonation pattern. The head extends 
from the onset up to the last syllable before the nucleus: 


'Why didn’t you 'tell me? 
The 'manager was an' noyed . 
I re'member your ' mothe r. 
A'nother mistake! 


onset = Why; head = Why didn't you 
onset = man-; head = manager was an- 
onset = -mem-; head = -member your 
no onset, no head 


The head does not necessarily consist of complete words. In the second example 
it includes the first syllable of annoyed , but not the second; in the third it includes 
the second and third syllables of remember , but not the first. If we use the term 
‘foot’ to denote the rhythmic unit consisting of a syllable bearing a rhythmic 
stress (beat) plus the unstressed (off-beat) syllables that follow it, we can say that 
the head consists of one or more whole feet. 

Depending on the length of the IP, there may be several words between the 
onset and the nucleus: 


I’d ‘rather we discussed this matter more ’fully. 
It’s an ’awfully long distance to have to ' walk . 
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The syllables (if any) before the first accented syllable are called the prehead. In 
the examples just given, the preheads are I'd and it's an respectively. 

It’s 'really very ' simp le. prehead = It’s 

She's determined to try it a' ,gain , prehead = She’s de- 

In the following examples there is no onset, and the entire prenuclear part is a 
prehead: 


They a' gree with me. prehead = They a- 

We’ve got ' hun dreds of them, prehead = We’ve got 


Depending on the words available, it follows that before the nucleus we may have 
a prehead and a head, or a prehead and no head, or a head and no prehead, or 
nothing. Formulaically, the structure of the IP is: 


(prehead) (head) nucleus (tail) 

The reason we recognize prehead, head and nucleus as separate parts of the IP is 
that the speaker makes separate tonal choices at each of these points. The choice 
of prehead tone (high or low), the choice of head tone (high or low), and the 
choice of nuclear tone (rise, fall, fall-rise) are all independent of one another. 
There is, however, no such choice in the tail. The pitch characteristics of the tail 
are determined by the choice of nuclear tone. 


EXERCISES 

E5.1.1 Identify the parts of the prenuclear pattern (prehead, head) in the following: 

It's dis’ gusti ng. 

‘What a ' pity . 

I’ve for 1 gotten vour 'name. 

- 

There are 'three kinds of gi'raffe. 

I think it's ex'tremely up'setting. 

E5.1.2 True or false? 

(a) The prehead is always followed by the head. 

(b) Even 7 IP contains a nucleus. 

(c) The head always contains at least one accented syllable. 

(d) The pitch characteristics of the head are determined by those of the nucleus. 

(e) Every nucleus is preceded by an onset. 


5.2 Simple heads 

A simple head is one that contains only one accented syllable. We 
shall consider simple heads first, before looking at complex heads (= heads that 
contain two or more accented syllables). 
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We recognize four typical pitch patterns to be found in simple heads. We distin¬ 
guish them as high and low, depending on the pitch of the onset. We distinguish 
them further according to whether the pitch remains steady (= level) or changes. 
Thus we have our four types: high level ['], high falling [ N ], low level [,] and low 

rising [/]. 

The high level head is the default type, and we shall continue to write it [']. For 
the other types of head we shall use, where relevant, the special symbols shown. 
(Elsewhere in this book, where the type of head is not relevant, we write them all 

VI) 

In a simple high level head [ x ], the onset and all the remaining syllables of the 
head are uttered on a high level pitch: 



Well 'make up your \ mind . 



In a simple high falling head [ N ], the onset starts on a high pitch. There is then 
a gradual fall from a high pitch to a mid pitch, spread over all the syllables of the 
head: 



Well 'make 


# 


up your v mind . 



In this book, the high falling head is used only before a fall-rise nuclear tone. 
The high level head is used before all other nuclear tones.' 

In a simple low level head [,], the onset and all the remaining syllables of the 

head are uttered on a low pitch: 



Well ,make up your / mind . 



In a simple low rising head [/], the onset starts on a low pitch. There is then a 
gradual rise from low to mid pitch, spread over all the syllables of the head: 


Q 


Well /make up your \ mind . 
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In this book, the low level head is used only before a rising tone. The low rising 
head is used only before a falling tone. 2 


EXERCISES 


E5.2.1 Performance practice: simple high level head followed by a fall. 

9 'Better than \ever. 

'Fast and \furious. 

'Glorious \weather! 

'Seventy \doliars. 

'Central \Europe. 

9 It's ‘nearly \ready. 

They’ve 'all su cceede d. 

I've ’never felt \better. 

Ri'diculously \cheap . 

In'credible walue. 

E5.2.2 Pair-work practice. 


c 'What did you think of the \concert? 
o 'When will you be \ here ? 
c 'Where's my \ mousep ad? 
o ‘Where shall I send the \bill ? 
c We 'ought to have asked Do\lores. 


• 'First \rate . 

• ’Half past \six . 

• I 'lent it to \Michael. 

• ‘Send it to my ac xcounta nt. 

• That’s ‘just what I \told you. 


E5.2.3 Performance practice: simple high level head followed by a rise. 


'First in / line ? 

'Sure that's what vou /meant? 

* - - 

'Got all your /cases? 

•r - 

'Feeling O/K? 

_ 

9 'Raring to /go? 

9 Is ‘that your / partn er? 

Does 'evervone a/aree? 

«/ j. _ 

Do the 'plugs need re/ placi ng? 

Have you 'brought all the /documents? 

+ _ 

Can we be 'sure she'll ac/ cept ? 

Ed.2.4 Performance practice: simple high falling head followed by a fall-rise. 

9 x Not at the vmoment. 

x Only in Devcember. 
x Never on a vSunday. 
x Like your vjacke t. 
x GIorious v weathe r! 

It’s x not verv vgood. 

Em x awfullv vsorry. 

~ - w 


9 
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I don't like the v vege tables you've chosen. 
She’s x not going to v like it. 

You’ve x only got yourvself to blame. 


E5.2.5 Pair-work practice. 

c 'Who let the \cat out? 


o But I’m \sure he said to turn left, 
o And 'fruit juice is \alkaline. 
o So we’ll 'all be \winners, 
o And 'you can pay the \fees. 
o I 'can’t find anyone who \sells them. 


It x wasn’t vine. 
x Not vmc. 

1 x don’t think vl did. 

I x don’t think it was vme. 
i x dorft think vl was the one who let her out 

I x don’t think he v did . 

I x don’t think you’re vright. 

Well I’m x not sure about v that . 

Well I x don't know about v that . 

You could x always go on the vinternet. ■ 


E5.2.6 Performance practice: simple low level head followed by a rise. 

9 .Don't / worr y. 

,Not very / much . 

.Quite /good . 

, Fifty / pounds . 

.Last /Saturday. 


9 It .doesn’t / mat ter. 

You .can’t do / that . 

I .trust you’re / well . 

You’re .home /early. 

You’re .looking very / smart . 

E5.2.7 Performance practice: simple low rising head followed by a fall. These sound protesting 
(see 5.8). 


/Not at sail . 

/Number \five . 

/No I x can’t . 

/That’s not exnough. 

U /Saturday’s \ hope less. 

But I / told them myx self . 

I /don’t be xlieve it. 

I /haven’t the \foggiest. 

The /food was \tenable. 

9 We’ve/only just bexgun. 

E5.2.8 Listening practice: identify the head tone and nuclear tone in each of the following. 

•Seventy ' eight , (five versions ) 

It’s ’nearly ? ready. (five versions) 


9 

9 
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E5.2.9 Performance practice: use high level heads. 

$ D'you 'really /mean that, | or are you ‘just being \nice about it? 

'Either you change your / ways , | or I’m 'simply going to \leave you. 
D’you have 'change for a /twent y, | or 'had I better \owe it to you? 

! Was that a knock at the / door , | or 'am I Kmagi ning things? 

Would you 'rather watch a /video, | or 'just sit here and \talk? 

E5.2.10 Performance practice: use a high falling head before the fall-rise. 

Be x fore you jump to convclusions, | 'listen to what I have to \say . 
Un x less you obvject, | I’m going to 'book the \Flori da holiday. 
x This vwine | is ‘too \dry . 
x If you’re so v keen on it, | 'pay for it your xself . 

What with x one thing and av nothe r, | we 'felt a bit let \down. 


Complex heads 

Corresponding to the four simple head patterns, there are also four 
complex head patterns. Each of them enables the speaker to accent more 
than one syllable in the prenuclear material. In terms of intonational mean¬ 
ing, they can be seen as adding emphasis or weightiness to the IP as a whole 
(rather than to particular words). Naturally, this device is available only in 
IPs in which the head is long enough to accommodate two or more accented 
syllables. 

We symbolize a complex head by writing the accent mark (', \ „ /) before 
each accented syllable. 

In a complex high level head, successive accented syllables form a series of 
level steps, each one lower pitched than the preceding. Any unaccented syllables 
are at the same pitch height as the accented syllable they follow. For this reason, 
this is sometimes known as a ‘stepping head' (O'Connor & Arnold, 1973). There 
are as many steps as there are accented syllables in the head. 

^ You ‘really must 'make up your \ mind . 3 

% # * 
m 



G 


5.3 


In a complex falling head, there is a series of falls, one from each accented 
syllable, and each one starting at a slightly lower pitch than the preceding one. 
Each fall is spread over the accented syllable and any unaccented syllables that 
may follow. The complex falling head is sometimes known as a ‘sliding head' 
(O'Connor & Arnold, 1973). 
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$ You 'really must Vnake up your v mind . 

• • • *\, 


There is no complex low level head. 4 

In a complex low rising head, there is a series of rises, one from each accented 
syllable. Each may start at a slightly higher pitch than the preceding one; or each 
may start again at the same low pitch. Each rise is spread over the accented 
syllable and any unaccented syllables that may follow. The complex rising head 
is sometimes known as a ‘climbing head’ (O'Connor & Arnold, 1973). 

$ You ; really must ; make up your \mind. 


a a 

a a 

a • « 



Mixed complex heads (= a combination of different types within the same IP) 
are occasionally heard, but are outside the scope of this book. 


EXERCISES 

E5.3.1 Performance practice: complex high level head followed by a fall. 

Q 'Don’t 1 inter rupt ! 

'Do as 'much as you \can. 

'Where did you ‘put the \screwdriver? 

'Put some 'more \milk in it. 

'How d’you 'think we 'ought to \start ? 

I’m 'getting 'rather imxpatient. 

Completely and 'utterly \useless. 

It’s an 'awfully 'long \ way . 

I 'can’t 'see the \point in all this rigmarole. 

So 'when do they ex'pect to give us an \answer to our question? 

E5.3.2 Performance practice: complex high level (stepping) head followed by a rise. 

Q ' Sure you ’re ' quite / ready ? 

'Got all the 'bits and / piece s? 

'Training the 'team /hard? 

'When is 'Godfrey /coming? 

'What do I 'want to /order? (|| \ColY ce, | 1 / think .) 

Does 'everyone 'want/ coff ee? 

You must 'come and ‘visit us a/gain. 
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That s ’not the 'style I / asked for. 

Did 'Mrs Thatcher suc/ ceed in her campaign? 

You’re 'planning to 'stay / where ? 

E5.3.3 Performance practice: complex high falling head followed by a fall-rise 


® ^Lovely ""piece of vporcelain. 

X Only on ""Wednesdays and vFridays. 

""Don’t ""drop the vglass. 

"Three hundred and x forty -v nine. 
x Awful ""news from vTuscany. 

Dm ""quite sure it ""isn't vmine. 

She ""never ""really vliked it. 

I ""hardly x think it’s vlikely. 

I ""don’t think we can ac x cept a vsubstitute. 

Tou ""might at ""least have v phoned me. 

E5.3.4 Performance practice: complex low rising (climbing) head followed by a fall. 

^ /Try and con/trol your \temp er. 

/Where have you /put the \files? 

/When are they /going to be \ready ? 

I /really /don’t \mind . 

I /haven’t the / slightest i xdea . 

E5.3.5 Listening practice: identify the head tone and nuclear tone in each of the following. 

^ -Fifty 'thrPP ‘thrvncanr? ( 


Fifty ’three ’ thou sand, (four versions) 

I asked for smoked salm on, (four versions) 



Preheads 

If there is any material at the beginning of the IP before the onset, it 
constitutes the prehead of the intonation pattern (see 5.1). 

Usually preheads are spoken with a fairly low level pitch, the speaker’s neutral 
or unmarked pitch, indicating the absence of any particular intonational meaning: 

W ell make up your mind . 



Preheads usually consist of nothing but lexically unstressed syllables. Sometimes 
however, they may include a syllable that is lexically stressed but that the speakei 
chooses not to accent - i.e. in a word that the speaker chooses not to accent. Such 

carry a rhythmic stress (beat): 
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Peter, you must ‘make up your unind . 






Speakers can add emphasis to an IP by using a ‘marked* (= distinctive) prehead. 
In a high prehead all the syllables are said on the same high pitch, usually higher 
than any pitch within the rest of the IP - sometimes up in the falsetto range. (Thus 
the high prehead is higher pitched than the onset at the start of a high head.) 
Nevertheless, these syllables are not accented. High preheads are usually quite 
short: not more than two or three syllables. The symbol ["] shows that everything 
between this mark and the next intonation mark belongs to the high prehead. (If 
we need to show explicitly that a prehead is low, we can use the symbol [_].) 5 

9 Well, 'make up your unind . 

• 9 9 



Whereas accenting a word by accenting its stressed syllable(s) adds emphasis to 
that word, using a high prehead adds emphasis to the whole IP. 

Thus there are two ways of adding emphasis to the whole IP: 

• by accenting more than one syllable in the head, thus making it a 

complex head; 

• or by using a high prehead. 

It is also possible to combine both methods: 

I was 'very disap point ed with it. ( unemphcitic) 

I was ‘very 'disap point ed with it. (emphasis by complex head) 

"I was 'very disap pointe d with it. (emphasis by high prehead) 




EXERCISES 

E5.4.1 Listen to the difference between low and high prehead. Then say whether the prehead is 
low or high in the test items. 


9 

a 

9 

9 


You , mustn’t / worr y. 

I / simply don’t bexlieve it. 
She vwasn’t. 

I \ will . 

A/handbag? 


You , mustn’t / worr y. 

I /simply don’t bexlieve it. 

She vwasn’t. 

I \will. 

A/handbag? 

- 
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? The train was /absolutely \packed . 

’it was in\c red ihle! 

? I vdidn’t. 

In the /garden? 

? I 'can't be \bothered. 

— 

E5.4.2 Pair-work practice. 

ft C You’re just a ‘sad \loser. me like /that! 

ft c 1 \clocked him one. :. : '2r§gJpjY°u :•... ^ 

o 'When can we \meet? • . a good day? 

o You’ve ‘missed the \ turn . • I’m /sorry, 

o I’m 'not going to be able to \do it. • Well vtry. 

E5.4.3 Show how the following could be made emphatic: 

And 'how would you like your \eggs , sir? 

What a 'really marvellous 
I was ’absolutely \furious. 

Did you 'really expect me to be/lieve that? 

I 'can’t believe he meant what he vsaid. 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 




FINER DISTINCTIONS OF TONE 

•• • • ••• iV * ** * * **• •*•••• » ft t» / • • » « •»» it t •• ' 1 




5.5 Varieties of fail 


In chapter 2 we identified the fall as one of the three primary tones, and 
saw that it has a range of tone meanings: definitive, often complete (independent), 
insistent (in the case of a yes-no question) and reinforcing (in the case of an 
adverbial). These meanings apply to all types of falling nuclear tone. We go 
on now to discuss the additional tone meaning associated with the choice of a 

particular variety of fall. 

We recognize three such particular varieties of fall: a high fall, a low fall and a 
rise-fall. Both the high fall and the low fall are simple falls. There may be a slight 
kick up in pitch at the start of the nuclear syllable, but apart from that the pitch 
movement is all in one direction, namely downwards. The rise—fall, on the other 
hand, is a complex fall, since there is a significant upward (rising) movement 

before the downward (falling) movement. 

A high fall (T involves a falling pitch movement from a relatively high pitch 

to a low pitch: 


ft 'Wonderful! 
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If there is material before the nucleus, then there is a step up from it to the 
beginning of the fall (see 2.2). 

A low fall (0 involves a falling pitch movement from a mid pitch to a low 
pitch: 

ft \ Won derful! 




If there is material before the nucleus, then there is typically a step down from it 
to the beginning of the fall. 

If there is a tail after a simple fall nuclear tone, the pitch of the tail is all low 
and level. The falling movement takes place at the nuclear syllable, so that the 
entire tail is low pitched. 

A rise-fall (A) involves a complex pitch movement, starting with a rise from 
a mid pitch to a high pitch and then a fall from high to low, finishing on a low 
pitch. The initial mid pitch may be somewhat prolonged before the start of the 
upward-downward movement. The most prominent part is the initial rise: 


Vi'A 


V;"' 





res. and 
er.dent), 
■e of an 
We go 
: ::e of a 

all and a 
: a slight 
re pitch 
re other 
; vement 

zh pitch 


ft AWonderftil! 





If there is a tail after a rise-fall nucleus, the rise-fall pitch movement is spread 
over the nuclear syllable and the first or first two syllables of the tail. Low level 
pitch may not be reached until the second syllable of the tail. 

As can be seen, the first syllable in a polysyllabic tail after a rise-fall nucleus 
(here, -der-) may well be the highest-pitched syllable in the whole IP. Never¬ 
theless, it is unaccented, as can be seen from the fact that its vowel may be 
weak. 6 

The difference between different kinds of fall depends on the pitch height or 
movement at the start of the fall. If it starts above mid pitch, and particularly 
if it involves a step up from the last prenuclear syllable, it is a high fall. If it 
starts below mid pitch, and particularly if it involves a step down from the last 
prenuclear syllable, it is a low fall. If it starts around mid pitch and then first 
rises before falling, it is a rise-fall. There may also be cases that are intermediate 
between these possibilities. 

We shall continue to use the basic symbol [\] when we choose not to identify 
any subtype of fall. 

All falling nuclear tones finish low; the final tendency in the tail after a falling 
nuclear tone is always low level. 
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The difference of tone meaning betwe 


fall is the degree 


of emotional involvement. The high fall implies greyer interest on the part of 
the speaker, greater excitement, greater passion, more involvement. The low fall 


implies relative lack of interest, less excitement, a dispassionate attitude, less 

involvement. The higher the starting point of a simple fall, the greater the degree 

of emotional involvement; the lower the starting point, the less the emotional 
involvement: 


Til be 'staying for a x month. ( excited, enthusiastic) 
I’ll be 'staying for a \ month , (factual objective) 


We’re 'going on an xouting | to/day. 
ft I 'need you to give me a \lift . 

ft 'Why don't you want to xgq? 

ft 'Why don’t you want to xgo? 

ft I 'don't know what to xdo. 

ft I 'don’t know what to \do. 


• 'Where v to? ( bright, interested) 

• 'Where \to? (serious) 

• Well it’s Gaining, | x isn’t it? (indignant) 

• Well it’s gaining, | x isn’t it? (discouraged) 

• Can I x help you at all? (light) 

• Can I \ help you at all? (urgent) 


'Come and have Minner with us. (warm, an invitation not an order) 
'Come and have \dinner with us. (serious, expects to be obeyed) 


There are two special tone meanings associated with the rise-fall. One is that 
the speaker is impressed (or expects the listener to be impressed). This tone 
meaning is found with statements, exclamations and yes-no questions, but not 
with wh questions or commands: 


It cost 'twenty / xthou sand! 

Have you 'heard about /Bill? | He’s been / xfired ! 
I'll be 'staying for a / xmonth . (very excited) 
'What a di/\saster! 


This meaning is sometimes reinforced by using breathy voice. The result can 
sound gossipy: 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 


She came 'top of the xclass . 

I paid 'fifty xdollars for it. 

'Jane’s left her xhusband. 

'Sally’s just had xtriplets. 

I'm 'not wearing anything under/xneath. 


• /\Did she just! | 'Well / swell ! 

• /xFifty! 

• /xTerrible. I /xisn’t it? 

• Mv/xgoodness! 

v - 

(flirtatious) 


Native speakers of English often react to a demonstration of the rise-fall tone by 
giggling. 

The other special element of tone meaning associated with the rise-fall is that 

of challenge, even disapproval. This meaning is found with all clause types, 
including wh questions: 


: 

•: 

;• 

!i 

*• 
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::? ( indignant) 

::? (discouraged) 
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I 'don't want to anvta.gonize her. 
I 'can't find any \dinnerplates. 
They're 'going to be \late again. 
'I need a \break . 

He's behaving ‘very \badl y. 


But you've 'got to be / xfirm . 

But we’ve got /\lots of them. 

__ 

They always /\are late, | /\ aren’t they? 
'Don’t we /\all! 

‘Why not /\tell him? 


same 


(i) Exvcuse me. 

(ii) Ex’cuse /\me! 


Pattern (i) is the way person A might politely ask person B to move so that he, A, 
could get past. Pattern (ii) is the way B might ironically react if A pushed in front 
of her without saying anything. The tonicity is ironic because it suggests that B 
is to blame; the tone meaning of the rise-fall is a challenge. 

With commands, the rise-fall suggests that the speaker refuses responsibility, 
refuses to be involved: 


9 

0 


What \colour shall I choose? 

I 'don't want to take v chemi stry. 
'May I take this / newsp aper? 


Please your/ \self . 
Take / xphysi cs, then. 
/\Do. 


EXERCISES 


£5.5.1 Revisit the exercises in 2.5. Perform them with high fall, low fall and rise-fall in turn. 
What is the effect on intonational meaning? Think of circumstances in which each might be 
used. 


Model: 

I 'think it's \great. 



—►I 'think it’s x great. 

enthusiastic . . . 


I 'think it's v ereat. 

could be a put-down 


I 'think it’s /xgreat. 

impressed, could be flirtatious 


E5.5.2 Do the same with the exercises on wh questions in 2.12. 
E5.5.3 Do the same with the exercises on exclamations in 2.17. 
E5.5.4 Do the same with the exercises on commands in 2.18. 



5.6 Varieties of fall-rise 



: > that 
:;.pes, 


The tone meanings of the fall-rise nuclear tone were discussed in 
chapter 2 (particularly sections 2.6-7, 2.18, 2.20): as an independent tone, impli¬ 
cation (including polite correction partial correction, and negation, and in com¬ 
mands warning); as a dependent tone, non-finality. 
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We now make finer distinctions among fall-rise tones, recognizing three par¬ 
ticular varieties: the mid fall-rise, the rise-fall-rise and the high fall-rise. 

A mid fall-rise involves a pitch movement that first falls from a high pitch to 
a low pitch and then rises, ending on a mid pitch. This is the default type, and we 
continue to write it [v]: 

9 v Wonderful 




If there is material before the nucleus, then there is a step up from it to the 
beginning of the fall, though the pitch of the onset is typically higher than that of 
the start of the fall-rise. 

A rise-fall-rise (/v), like a rise-fall, starts with a rise from a mid pitch to a 
high pitch; but this is followed by a fall from high to low and then a rise back to 
a mid pitch. The initial mid pitch may be somewhat prolonged before the start of 
the upward-downward-upward movement. The most prominent part is the initial 
rise. The pitch of the voice changes more rapidly during the fall than during the 
rises: 

9 /V Wond erful 



A high fall-rise ( v ) involves a pitch movement that falls from a mid pitch to a 
low pitch and then rises back up to a high pitch: 

9 v Won derful? 

•s j 

The difference between the mid fall-rise and the rise-fall-rise depends on the 
pitch movement at the start. If it is mainly downwards, we have a mid fall-rise. If 
it is emphatically upward, then we have a rise-fall-rise. The difference between 
the mid fall-rise and the high fall-rise depends on the pitch movement or level 
at the end. If the pitch does not rise above mid, we have a mid fall-rise. If the 
pitch goes higher, and seems to point indefinitely upwards rather than towards 
any level pitch, then we have a high fall-rise. 

The default (= neutral) fall-rise pattern is the mid fall-rise. It has the implica- 
tional tone meaning described in 2.5-6. 
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ft Is 'that your / scarf ? • I v think so. 

ft Could 'I write a / nove l? • You could v try. 

ft Are the 'children / ready now? • Well vsome of them are. 

‘How shall we proxceed? • ‘First choose the vcolour. I then the \size. 


The rise-fall-rise keeps the same implicational tone meaning, but adds in the 
‘impressed’ meaning of the rise-fall (see 5.5). 7 

ft Could 'I write a / nove l? • You could / vtry. 

ft Are the 'children / ready now? • Well/v some of them are. 

As a dependent tone (see 2.20-3), the only variety of fall-rise used is the mid 
fall-rise. 

Neither the mid fall-rise nor the rise-fall-rise is used with questions. 

The high fall-rise ( v ) is similar to the other varieties of fall-rise in terms of 
pitch movement but rather different in terms of tone meaning. Its tone meaning 
is similar to that of the high rise. It is used only with questions (particularly echo 
questions), where it adds animation or intensity and has the effect of making the 
question more specific. It can suggest astonishment, ‘as if the speaker can hardly 
believe his ears’ (O’Connor & Arnold, 1973: 71). 8 

ft You’ll ‘have to do it a xgain . • ‘Do it a v ,gain ? 

'Where’s the \bathr oom? • The v bathroom? 

ft He’s the 'MP for \Runcorn. • v Who did you say he was? 

We can 'put them in the \lounge . • v Where d’you want to put them? 


EXERCISES 


E5.6.1 Revisit the exercises in 2.6-7. Perform them with mid fall-rise, a rise-fall-rise and a high 

fell-rise in turn. What is the effect on international meaning? Think of circumstances in which 
each might be used. 


Model: It 1 wasn ’ t real ly vbad. 

—Ht 'wasn’t really v bad . 
It 'wasn’t really /v bad . 
It ‘wasn’t really v bad? 


E5.6.2 Do the same with the commands in E2.18.3. 

£5.6.3 Revisit the declarative questions in E2.8.1 and the exercises on checking questions in 2.16. 
Perform them with a high fall-rise instead of a rise. 


implicational 

impressed as well as implicational 
checking , or echo question 
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5.7 Varieties of rise 


The tone meanings of the rise nuclear tone were discussed in chapter 
2: as a dependent tone, incomplete or open, or (in the case of an adverbial) 
limiting (2.20-3); as an independent tone, either interested, perhaps soothing, or 
alternatively signalling non-solidarity, indignation, truculence or perfunctoriness 
(2.9); in yes-no questions, neutral, or signalling pardon questions or uptalk (2.10- 
6). This is a wide range of different tone meanings, and in fact some of them 
are distinguished by differences in the range or height of the rise. Others are 
distinguished by particular prenuclear patterns (see 5.8). 

We now make finer distinctions among rising tones, recognizing three particular 
varieties: the high rise, the low rise and the wide rise. There is also the mid level 
nuclear tone, which shares one intonational meaning with the low rise. 

The high rise ( 7 ) involves a rising pitch movement from a mid pitch to a high 
pitch. The movement seems to point indefinitely upwards rather than towards a 
high level point: 



''Wonderful? 




The low rise (/) involves a rising pitch movement from a low pitch to a mid 
pitch: 



/ Won derful. 


The wide rise (/) combines the special characteristics of the low rise and the 
high rise, since it has a rising pitch movement that starts from a low pitch and 
moves to a high pitch: 9 

a /Wonderful?! 

# 



For the mid level ( > ) the voice maintains a level pitch between high and low, and 
neither rises nor falls: 
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’Wonderful! 



In analysing running speech by ear or by machine it may be sometimes difficult 
or impossible to distinguish with certainty between these different varieties of 
rise; but they do appear to have distinct tone meanings. 

The high rise is the tone associated with checking, pardon questions and echo 
questions. It is also the tone of uptalk statements: 

9 'Martin’s lost his \cat. 9 • 7 Who’s lost his cat? 

9 • 'Martin’s lost his 7 what ? 

• 'Martin’s done 7 what to his cat? 


The wide rise is associated with the 
disagreement: 

9 It was an 'utter dksaster. 

9 She’s \not going to vfinish it. 

He’s a bufxfoon. 


non-solidarity of indignant or truculent 

• It / 7 wasn ’t! 

• She / 7 is. 

• \No, I he’s / 7 not! 


In yes-no questions and greetings it signals surprise: 

9 Is / 7 that what you think?! (| You must be \crazy!) 

Hel/ 7 lo! (| I 'didn’t expect to see v you here!) 

The low rise is associated with the remaining independent uses of the rise nuclear 
tone, in particular the supportive rise showing interest or routinely encouraging 
further conversation: 


9 I’ve 'got something to \tell you. • Go /on. 

9 Have you 'heard about / Jeff ? • / No . 

Compare the high rise of query, the wide rise of indignant disagreement, and the 
low rise of interest or routine: 

9 You’ve for'gotten your \gloves . • I 7 have ? ( query ) 

9 You 'haven’t paid for the \coffee. • I / 7 have! ( disagreement) 

9 'Have you got the /details? • I / have . ( interest ) 

The low rise is found particularly with responses consisting of a ‘limiting’ adverb 
or adverbial (see 2.23). 

9 'Could I boiTOw your / pen ? • If you /must. 

9 Do you 'ever eat in the can/teen? • /Sometimes. 
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In a greeting, compare the low rise of routine, the high rise of query, and the wide 
rise of surprise. (Imagine that it is just before midnight.) 

9 Good /morning. • Good doming? (| But it’s xnighttime! 

ft Good / 7 morni ng! (| What a ‘pleasant 

surprise to xsee you!) 

In the case of yes-no questions, the differences between these possibilities are 

more subtle. A high rise signals informality; a low rise signals polite interest (at 

least in British English; Americans may perceive it as patronizing); a wide rise 
adds a note of surprise: 

ft 'Would you like some 7 tea? ( casual, airy) 

ft 'Would you like some /tea? (polite) 

ft 'Would you like some /tea? (surprised) 

Both the low rise and high rise can be used as leading dependent tones. This is 
also the main use of the mid level. 

ft 'First we have / one thing, | 'then we have a xnoth er. 

ft 'First we have 7 one thing, | 'then we have a xnothe r. 

ft 'First we have "’ one thing, | 'then we have ax nothe r. 

Except foi some interjections, the mid level is not used as an independent nuclear 
tone. 

The difference in tone meaning between these four tone varieties is not great. 
Sometimes speakers just seem to ring the changes between them to avoid repeti¬ 
tion. The low rise is perhaps more formal, more oratorical; the high rise is more 
casual; and the mid level has no special tone meaning except non-finality. The 
fall-rise may factor in its usual tone meaning of implication or contrast: 

(i) ,That s the end of the / weath er forecast; | 'now we go on to the xnews. 

(ii) ,That’s the end of the 7 weather forecast; | 'now we go on to the xnews. 

(iii) , That’s the end of the "' weath er forecast; | 'now we go on to the xnews . 

(iv) 'That’s the end of the vweather forecast; | 'now we go on to the xnews. 

Version (i) sounds slightly more serious, version (ii) rather more airy. Version 

(iv) could include the implication ‘the end of the weather forecast, but not of 
everything ’. 

American English differs from British in making little or no use of the low rise 
as a leading dependent tone - one of the reasons, perhaps, that British English 
may strike Americans as stuffy and formal. 

For a trailing dependent rise, the usual variety is a low rise: 

I'm going to xEdinburgh | on / Tues day. 

We could in’vite the xRobe rtsons 1 if you /like. 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 
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EX PRC 1S HS 


E5.7.1 Revisit the declarative questions in L2.8.1 and the queries in E2.16.l-8. Perform them 
making sure that the rise is a high rise (or a high fail -rise). 

• • . V" * • * • •• • 

• • *. • • ••• •••• •• • • • • s * 

•t • • •• •• •• •• • •• • 

• • •• •• . •• •• • ••• • 
. •• . •; !. • 

E5.7.2 Revisit the alternative questions E2.22.4-5. Perform them with a mid level tone instead 
of the rise. 




. •... •• •• 


. ..... • • 


Model: 

Would you prefer /coff ee | or \tea? 

Would you prefer > coffee | or \tea? 


E5.7.3 Revisit the trailing adverbials in E2.23.3 and the fall-plus-rise examples in E2.24.l-8. 
Perform them, making sure that the final rise is a low rise. 


v 5.8 Prenuclear and nuclear tone meaning 

In certain combinations, the tone meaning depends not on the nuclear 
tone alone but on a particular combination of prenuclear pattern and tone. This 
applies particularly in the case of the head before (i) a fall and (ii) a low rise. 

The default head before a fall is the high head. Using a low rising head adds 
a special tone meaning, namely that of protest: 

ft We’ve been /waiting for \hours . 

ft You /shouldn’t keep on comxplaining like that, 

ft What on /earth does she think she’s \doing? 

Compare the tone meanings in the following: 

ft 'Where are your \essays? ft (i) • We 'handed them in x yesterday. 

ft (ii) • We 'handed them in \yesterday. 
ft (iii) • We /handed them in x yesterday. 
ft (iv) • “We /handed them /in x yesterday. 

The high head and high fall of (i) show emotional involvement. The high head 
and low fall of (ii) makes it factual and unemotional. The low rising head of (iii) 
turns it into a protest. In (iv) the high prehead and complex head make the protest 
very emphatic. 

The head with a leading dependent low rise may be high or low, at least in 
British English: 

ft I 'opened the / door ] and 'looked \in. or 

I ,opened the / door | and ‘looked \in. 

In 'central / Lond on | there’s a congestion charge, or 
In .central / Lond on [ there’s a congestion charge. 
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In American English, however, a rising head is sometimes used, but not a high 
level head: 


I /opened the / door | and 1 looked \in. 

With a trailing dependent rise, the prenuclear pattern is always low: 

ft You can ‘do what you \like, | as ,far as / I’m concerned. 

With an independent rise, the choice of prenuclear pattern may affect the tone 
meaning. In a statement or command, a high head or prehead with a low rise 
creates a soothing and reassuring effect: 

Now 'don’t / worr y. | I’m 'not going to / hurt you. 

1 Could I make a sug/gestion? 

This soothing rise is often used when talking to children, and if used to adults can 
sound patronizing: 

It’s 'all / right . || I’ll be 'back / soon . 

Now you must 'take it /easy. | 'Don’t e/xert yourself. 

I’ll be ’back in a /moment. 

(This does not apply in short responses and greetings, where there is no particular 
soothing effect: 

ft 'Right you /are. 

■O/K. 

ft "Hel/lo. 

"Good/bye then.) 

A low level head before a rise, on the other hand, may sound defensive, grudging, 
or generally non-supportive of the other person: 

ft The \top’s fallen off. • I ,don't suppose it / mat ters, 

ft Her performance was /\dire! • Oh it ,wasn’t as bad as / that . 

We can see the two possibilities and the difference between them in the following 
exchange: 

I'm 'not looking forward to my (i) • There’s 'no need to / worr y, 
vdental appointment. 

(ii) • There’s ,no need to / worr y. 

The high head of (i) makes it kindly and soothing. The low head of (ii) makes it 
sound brusque, dismissive of the first speaker’s anxiety. 

ft Are the /figures ready? ft (i) • “They / are . 

ft (ii) • They /are. 

Here the high prehead in (i) can make it cheerful and encouraging, while the low 
prehead in (ii) can sound guarded and resentful. 
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With yes-no questions, a high head plus low rise is the usual one in RP and 
similar kinds of British English (BrE). To Americans it sounds formal. A low 
prenuclear pattern plus high rise suggests informality: 

$ D’you ‘come here /often? (only BrE, can sound formal) 

Q D’you ,come here 7 often? ( casual) 

A wide rise may have either a low or (BrE) a high prenuclear pattern: 

Q D’you ,come here / 7 often? (, surprised) 

^ D’you 'come here / 7 often? ( surprised, only BrE) 

Before a high fall-rise, on the other hand, the usual head is a high (i.e. level) head. 
The head pattern is thus the same as for the high rise, just as the tone meaning is 
similar to that of the high rise: 

Q You 'think he’s doing v what ? 

'No one’s blaming v you . 

$ That’s 'not what I v said . ( indignant) 

‘Don’t start till they’re v ready , (warning) 


EXERCISES 


E5.8.1 Pair-work practice: declarative questions. High level head, high rise nucleus. 



o 'Alan’s not \here , I’m afraid, 
o We’re 'going to the \supermarket. 
c ‘Where’s my \paper? 
o We’ve 'been together a wear now. 
o It’s 'number \twent y. 


• He’s 'gone 7 home ? 

• 'Straight a 7 way ? 

• You ' want it 7 back? 

• You 'don’t re 7 gret it? 

• It’s 'number 7 how many? 


E5.8.2 Pair-work practice: guarded, tentative, non-supportive responses. Low level head (if 
present), low rise nuclear tone. 



o ‘Could I have the afternoon /off? 
o ‘How much have they \sent ? 
o Oh I’ve \left | / that job, 
o 'How \ ciums y of you, | to 'break 
the \teapot. 

o I’m ‘not properly pre xpared . 

o Will U'nited win the / cup ? 
o ‘Could you have made a mi \s take ? 
o Have we 'reached the /target? 
o Will you be 'singing in the / choir? 
o Have you 1 sold your / house ? 

o ‘When did you get \back ? 
o You 'keep making mi xstakes . 


• I sup,pose I can manage with/out you. 

• The ,same as be/ fore . 

• You ,never / told me. 

• I ,didn’t do it on / purp ose. 

• ,No one will /notice. 

• They / might . 

• It’s just about / poss ible. 

• ,More or / less . 

• I / could . I suppose. 

• Per/ haps . 

• A r few / days ago. 

• ,So do / you . 
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Oh I'm 'not \seeing her any more 
o ‘What did she \say ? 
o Fll 'never sucvceed. 


E5.83 Pair-work practice: soothing responses. High head, low rise. 


You 4 never told /me that 
,same as be/ fore , 
you could / try . 



O 


Where are you \going? 


'Just to get some / milk. 

I 'won’t be / long . 

'You can come / with me. 
'Not /far. 

I’ll be 'back / soon . 



o 'Hurry / up . 

c I just 'daren’t pick it \up . 
o 'Call your \dog off! 
o 'Will I be all / right ? 
o I’m \sorry | I let you / down . 


• I’m ‘just / comi ng. 

• You 'won’t / break it. 

• He’s 'not going to /bite you. 

• \ Yes , | it’s 'quite / safe. 

• It ‘doesn’t / matt er. | We 'all make mi/stakes. 


E5.8.4 Revisit the drills in E2.18.7-8. To get the soothing or patronizing effect, ensure that the 
head is high level and that the rise is a low’ rise. 

E5.8.5 Discuss the possible tone meaning of They’re certainly not going to cheat you in the 
following conversational exchange. How would it be affected by the pitch used for the head? 


c D’you 'think they’ll pay /up? • Of \course they will. | They’re 'certainly not 

going to / cheat you. 


NON-NUCLEAR ACCENTING 
Lexical stress and downgrading 



Every content word has at least one lexically stressed syllable. Some 
of these syllables, but not all, are accented when the word is said aloud. We 
have seen how the location of the first accent (the onset) and the last accent 
(the nucleus) is determined. Any lexically stressed syllables that do not receive 
an accent may bear just a rhythmic stress. In this book we ignore non-accent 
rhythmic stresses, since they are irrelevant for intonation. If desired, however, 
they can be symbolized with the ring symbol 2 . Following O’Connor & Arnold 
(1973), some may wish to distinguish those that are high pitched, [°], from those 
that are not, [ c ]. 10 


Basic markup 

Does Peter /reallv want me to tell him? 

- + 

Andrew 7 was ,quite sure he’d \lost it. 
The v first exam paper | and the 
\second exam paper. 


Possible comprehensive markup 

"Does 'Peter / reall y c want me to °tell him? 

= Andrew was /quite °sure he’d \lost it. 

The vfirst e c xam -paper | and the \second 
e c xam c paper. 
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7f to °tell him? 
z'-i \lost it. 

.: ;he \second 


5.9 Lexical stress and downgrading 

Another way of approaching the relationship between lexical stress and accen¬ 
tuation is to start by recognizing all the potential accents in an IP. They comprise 
all the lexically stressed syllables from the onset to the nucleus inclusive. The 
speaker then has the option to deaccent (= downgrade, weaken or remove) some 
of them. 

The option to downgrade potential accents is a pervasive characteristic of 
English rhythm. It tends to operate whenever an accent is located between two 
other accents in the same IP. 

We can illustrate downgrading with the phrase Thankyou very much . Basically 
it has three accentable syllables: thank, ver-, much . It is possible to accent them 
all. More usually, though, we downgrade the accent on ver-. In this example we 
show as (°) the potential rhythmic stress that is left: 

‘Thank you 'very ' much . (three accents) 

'Thank you (°)very ' much . ( middle accent downgraded) 

The onset accent remains; the nuclear accent remains; but the accent between 
them disappears. The effect is to change a complex head into a simple head. 

The faster we speak, the more familiar the words we use, the more likely we 
are to downgrade. 

Q I 'really 'don’t ' like it. -> I 'really don’t ' like it. 

It’s an 'awfully 'good i'dea. It’s an 'awfully good i'dea. 

It’s a 'very 'difficult ' probl em. —> It’s a 'very difficult ' probl em. 

The downgrading principle is sometimes known as the rule of three, since it 
weakens the middle accent or stress of three. It applies very obviously in strings 
of letter names or numbers: 

'A'B'C 'AB'C 

Q 'one 'two ' three -> 'one two ' three 

But it also applies to any kind of material: 

the 'big 'bad ' wolf -> the 'big bad ' wolf 

I 'can’t be'lieve you ' mean it. —>■ I 'can’t believe you ' mean it. 

Q They’re 'trying to cre'ate a di 1 version. —> They’re 'trying to create a di*version. 

With longer strings of potential accents, the speaker has considerable freedom 
over which ones to downgrade. But the onset accent and the nuclear accent are 
always unaffected. (In the following examples we ignore potential °.) 

'A 'B l C 'D —► ' A B 'C 'D or 'A 'B C'D^'ABC 'D 
'three 'six 'five 'seven —► 'three six five 'seven 
'A 'B 'C 'D 'E —^ 'A B 'CD 'E-> 'ABCD'E 

I 'want to 'ask you 'something con'ceming my 'taxes. —I 'want to ask you 'something 
concerning my 'taxes. —> I 'want to ask you something concerning my 'taxes. 
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The two main reasons for a lexical stress not to be reflected in the utterance as 

an accent are (i) that it precedes the onset or follows the nucleus, and (ii) because 
of downgrading. 


EXERCISES 

E5.9.1 Identify the accentable syllables in the following. Place the mark 1 before each such 
syllable. Then place brackets round those accents that can be downgraded. 


Model: She’s trying to finish her essay. 

-> She’s 'trying to 'finish her 'essay. 

—> She's ’trying to (’)finish her ‘essay. 

I want to borrow some books . 

They’ve ordered some fish and chips . 

I'm determined to visit Paris. 

I've just returned from Athens. 

Do you like my new hairs tyle? 


5.10 Two or more lexical stresses 

Every word - more generally, every lexical item - has a lexical stress 
pattern involving a primary (= main) stress. The primary-stressed syllable is the 
one that bears the nuclear accent if the nuclear accent is on that word: 

re’markable 

It was rexmarkable. (the nuclear syllable is -mark-) 

In some words or multi-word lexical items, the primary stress is followed by a 
post-primary stress (also sometimes called a secondary or tertiary stress). This 
is shown in dictionary entries by the mark ,. Examples include compounds such as 
'wash-basin, 'baby-sitter , 'telephone .number. (See the discussion in 3.4.) These 
syllables are not accentable, although they may have a rhythmic stress: 

‘telephone ,number —» 

I'm ‘looking for her \telephone number. 

Her ‘telephone number’s in the \book. 11 

Some words, however, have a lexical stress that precedes the primary stress, 
or indeed more than one such stress. These lexical stresses are important for 
intonation, since they are accentable. 

Items that have a pre-primary stress (for example, .understand, .chicken 
'sandwich) are referred to as double-stressed. Items that have more than one 
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pre-primary stress (for example. ,misap ,propri'ation) are multiple-stressed 


Many longer English words are double-stressed or multiple-stressed. We have 


JL — ~ ^ ^ • T T KS llUVt 

already met double-stressed compounds (3.5). Further examples of double- 

n n ^ J . i- ^ . - . 4 1 "I * ■ 


stressed items include .six'teen, , contro'versial, ,, aca'demic, , un'known- examples 


of multiple-stressed items include ,inter,conti'nental, i.denti,fia‘bilitv 

T1 . . * - IK/ -• # 


Pre-primary stresses can be reflected as accents: 


, under'stand —> 

We 'under' stand . 

9 I 'under 1 stand your an'xiety. I ’understand your an'xiety. 

,chicken 'sandwich 
A 'chicken ' sand wich? 

A 'chicken 'sandwich with 'salad. —► A 'chicken sandwich with ’salad. 

If a double-stressed word, such as understand , is accented, there will be an accent 

on at least one of the lexically stressed syllables, and possibly on both. But either 

of them may be deaccented - an accent may be downgraded - by the rule of three. 

In the examples just given the onset is on the first syllable (un-) of understand 

and on the first syllable of chicken sandwich - syllables which do not bear a 
lexical primary stress. 

If a double-stressed or multiple-stressed item is the only accented item in an 

intonation phrase, then it usually bears both the onset and the nucleus. Thus the 
word has two intonation accents: 


ft We 'under' stand . 

ft There were ' six ' teen of them. 

It’s 'contro'versial. 

Through 'misappropri'ation. 

9 ' Where are y° u 'staying? • At the Tnterconti'nental. 

If the onset is located on a double-stressed or multiple-stressed item, but the 

nucleus comes somewhere later in the IP, then the onset accent usually still goes 
on the first available lexically stressed syllable: 

I 'understand ' clearl y. 

A 'chicken sandwich with 'salad. 

Downgrading may have the effect of removing the potential accent from the 
syllable with the lexical primary stress. Compare the following examples: 

I can 'hardly 'under' stand . (three accents, emphatic) 

I can haidly under stand , (un- deaccented by downgrading) 

I under stand 'clearly. (three accents, emphatic) 

I understand ' clearl y, (-stand deaccented by downgrading) 

I don t understand at 'all. (both accents of understand downgraded) 


i 
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'Bring me a 'chicken ' sand wich. ( three accents, emphatic) 

'Bring me a chicken ' sand wich, (chick- deaccented by downgrading) 

a 'chicken 'sandwich with 'salad ( three accents, emphatic) 
a ‘chicken sandwich with 'salad (sand- deaccented by downgrading) 

The result of accenting the first stressed syllable, but not the last, in a multiple- 
stressed item is that the stress pattern of the word appears to change. This is the 
phenomenon sometimes known as stress shift or ‘iambic reversal’. It is merely a 
special case of downgrading. 


, six'teen 

She’s 'aged six' teen . 

There were 'sixteen ' peop le there. 

,contro'versial 
It’s 'rather contro'versial. 

It’s a 'controversial de'cision 


‘Stress shift’ contributes towards a natural alternation of the strong and the weak, 
the accented and the unaccented, the stressed and the unstressed, and towards the 
avoidance of the clash of adjacent strong, accented, or stressed syllables. 

Although ‘stress shift’ is usual, it is not categorical. Speakers do sometimes 
choose not apply it, downgrading an initial accent instead: 


(less commonly) I understand 'clearly. 


Nevertheless, EFL learners are recommended to treat stress shift as a rule that 
should be applied. An accent pattern of the type I under'stand 'clearly is rarely 
heard from core native speakers of English. Rather, it is typical of EFL. 

Where there are four or more potential accents, patterns of downgrading are 
more variable and often irregular. Where there are two successive double-stressed 
items, implying four potential accents, stress shift tends not to occur: 

,oppo'sition. ,poli'tician 
'opposition 'politicians —► 

'opposition politicians (or, equally possibly) opposition politicians 

The accent pattern of a double-stressed word is obviously affected by decisions 
about tonality. In (i) below, we have the usual stress shift on the double-stressed 
word seventeenth , with the downgrading of the accent on - teenth . But in (ii) the 
intonation break causes -teenth to bear the nuclear accent: 


, seventeenth 

(i) It* 11 be her 'seventeenth \t 

(ii) It’ll be her 'sevenvteenth 
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EXER CISTS 

E5.10.1 With the tonicity as shown, where is the onset likely to be in each IP? 

in nineteen 'fifty 
some independent ad' vice 
association 'football 
your undivided attention 
misappropriation and corruption 

There were seventeen ' peop le there. 

It's a controversial 'issue. 

It was a fundamental mi'stake. 

We can understand your ' probl ems. 

There are thirteen 1 paths | to en lighte nment. 


5.11 The focus domain 

. • . ’ . - \ A : / 

"'v.::.'.::. . , ’ „ , , • • . . , . . •• • * , • . ..: • •••* 

Does the onset always go on the first lexically stressed syllable of the 
first content word in the IP? Often, but not always. 

We have seen (3.9-15) that in broad focus everything is brought into focus, 
while in narrow focus (including contrastive focus) only part of what we say is. 

We call the part that is in focus the focus domain. 

It is tempting to claim that just as the nucleus marks the end of the focus 
domain, so the onset marks its beginning. There are many cases where this is the 
case; but in practice not always. Take this example: 

'What happened \next? • Lor'raine 'kissed \Steve. 

Here, the whole of Lorraine kissed Steve is new and in focus. All three words 
are likely to be accented. The onset is on the lexically stressed syllable of the 
first item, Lorraine , and the nucleus is on the lexically stressed syllable (the only 
syllable) of Steve. The focus domain is coextensive with the utterance. 

/ Reall y? • \Yes, | she placed an e'normous \smacker on his lips. 

Here, the focus domain is just an enormous smacker. The words she placed and 
on his lips are out of focus. This is signalled by the facts that the onset is on 
-norm- and the nucleus on smack-. Because she placed is out of focus, there is 
no accent on placed. So the location of the onset may depend on the speaker’s 
decisions about focus. 

Quite often the focus domain does not coincide in extent with intonational 
elements (prehead, head, nucleus, tail). In our example the e- of enormous and 
the -er of smacker are unstressed, and form part of the prehead and the tail 
respectively, even though the words enormous and smacker are in focus and 
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accented. Indeed, arguably an, too, is in focus, because the entire noun phrase 
(an enormous smacker) of which it forms a part is in focus. Thus the phonetic 
domain from onset to nucleus (from one accented syllable to another) does not 
necessarily quite coincide with the pragmatic domain of focus. 

Another metaphor sometimes used to convey the same idea as focus is that 
of background and foreground. We would say that the phrase an enormous 
smacker is in the foreground - like the part of a photograph that is nearest to you 
as you look at it, the part you notice first - while she placed and on his lips are in 
the background. The onset and nucleus signal to the hearer where the foreground 
begins and ends. 

Compare the next two exchanges. The same words are used in reply to two 
differently worded invitations: 

^ (i) 'Care for a / drink ? • \Thanks. | A 'gin and \tonic, [/ please . 

® (ii) 'Care for a /gin? • \Thanks. | A gin and vtonic, | / please . 

In response (i), the whole phrase a gin and tonic has to be put in focus (fore¬ 
grounded), since it contains all-new information. In (ii), gin is already given, so 
does not have to be accented (it gets backgrounded); only and tonic needs to be 
put in focus by accentuation. 

In practice, the distinction between cases such as (i) and (ii) is not always clear- 
cut, since (a) the speaker always has the option of reaccenting the repeated item 
(here gin), and (b) the speaker may treat the whole of gin and tonic as a single 
item, double-stressed, and therefore put the onset on its first lexically stressed 
syllable, which is gin. Hence in practice we are very likely to get: 

(ii') 'Care for a /gin? • \ Thanks . | A 'gin and \toni c, | / please . 

Further examples: 

(i) What happened to Jim? • He 'hurt his left 'leg. 

(ii) Was Bill injured? • He hurt his 'left ‘leg. 

Response (i) has broad focus. Response (ii) has narrow focus, hurt being given 
since it is a synonym of injured . So you would expect hurt not to be accented. 

But in practice we often get: 

(ii') Was Bill injured? • He 'hurt his (')left 'leg. 

And again: 

9 A: What does Deirdre do? B: She 'writes ' nov els, (i) 

9 A: And does she write plays? B: 'No. | she writes ' nove ls, (ii) 

9 A: Does she read novels? B: I 'don't ' know , | but she 'certainly ' writes novels. 

Here, the successive responses have respectively (i) broad focus, (ii) contrastive 
focus on novels and (iii) contrastive focus on writes. In (i), all of writes novels is 
in focus, and all the content words are accented accordingly. In (ii), writes is old 
information and can therefore be deaccented. In (iii), novels is old information 
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and therefore deaccented. But in practice there is a strong tendency in (ii) to place 
the onset on writes despite its being a repeated item: 

A: And does she write plays? B: 'No, | she 'writes ' nove ls, (ii') 

The response in the next example seems logically to demand a very long prehead, 
since the first item of new information is office: 

Did you say he lost the key to his car? • 'No, | I said he lost the key to his 'office. (?) 

But it would feel awkward to have such a long prehead. The usual way of pro¬ 
nouncing this response would be to put the onset on key or lost or even on said. 

So we can say that in practice the onset does indeed usually go on the first 
lexical item of the IP, whether or not it would be expected to be in focus. We 
discuss certain exceptions in the next two sections. 


EXERCISES 


E5.11.1 Devise questions which might elicit the following responses, in (a) narrow and (h) broad 
focus. 


Model: A 'prawn \sandwich, | / please . 

->(a) D’you want a prawn baguette or a prawn sandwich? 
(b) What can I get you. sir? 


She’s 'broken her 'right \ankle. 

He’s into ba'roque \music. 

We’re going on a 'pub crawl in \Manchester. 
I want to 'travel around 'Asia. 

I was 'watching T'V. 


:> novels, (iii) 


N 



Major and minor focus 


Imagine you have just been given an excellent meal, and at the end, 
as you take your leave, you want to thank your hosts. You will use the words 
That was an excellent meal. Logically, you will accent the two items excellent 
and meal. So one possibility, with neutral tonicity, is: 

(i) That was an 'excellent ' meal . 

You might well say this. In the context, however, meal is not exactly new. So it 
would also be possible to remove the accenting on meal and say: 


(ii) 


That was an 'excellent meal. 
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But in the discourse meal might indeed be new: you have been talking about other 
matters, and now finally talk about the meal. So you still want to accent the woid 
me al. One way of resolving this problem is to divide the material into two IPs 

(even though you will not pause between them): 

(ill) That was an ‘excellent | ' meal . 

You can signal that the first is to be treated as having greater importance than the 
second by using a less salient tone on the latter. You can achieve this by using a 
less emphatic tone for the second IP. For example, we might have a high fall or 
a rise-fall for the first IP, followed by a low fall or, very typically, a low rise for 

the second. 

Crystal (1975: 27) regards the second tone as subordinated to the first: 

(iii) (a) That was an X excellent | xmeal. 

(b) That was an /xexcellent | \ meal . 

(c) That was an X excellent | / meal . 

(d) That was an /xexcellent | / meal . 

The sequence of tones in (iii c) is the fall-plus-rise pattern discussed in 2.24 above. 
Both excellent and meal are in focus. We could say that there is a major focus on 
the first and a minor focus on the second. 


EXERCISES 

E5.12.1 Revisit the exercises in 2.24. Identify the major and minor focus in each example. 
E5.12.2 Suggest suitable intonation patterns for the following: 

w- <—- 

It's awfully embarrassing. 

I’m so relieved you managed to make it. 

He was terribly ashamed of what he'd done. 

Thev're fascinating, these new gadgets. 

I do enjoy choral singing. 


5.13 Unimportant words at the beginning 

There are various words and phrases that are regularly left unaccented 
at the beginning of an utterance. That is to say, they form part of the prehead. 

This applies, obviously, to function words such as articles, pronouns, conjunc¬ 
tions and modal or auxiliary verbs: 

I was ’just going to ‘ call you. 

It was a ‘terrible ' shock . 

And the 'sad thing 1 was | that. . . 

She’s 'onlv 'ten. | yet she 'sings 'brilliantly. 
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: two IPs 
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It also applies, optionally, to introductory interjections such as well , so , yes , no: 

Well I’m 'not ' sure . 

Q Yes I’ll ‘do it to 1 morr ow. 

No I 'can’t ac' cept . 

It applies to short introductory phrases such as I think , I mean , I suppose , you 
know. It also applies to reporting clauses that precede the quoted words: 

I think we’ve 'all got to try to co'operate. 

Q I mean I’m 'not trying to 'criticize, | but. . . 

I said, ‘It’s 'quite ' wrong .’ 

She was like ‘'Get ‘ stuffed !’ 

I found it 'very 'interesting. 

Alternatively and exceptionally, most of these ‘unimportant’ words and phrases 
can be accented and given their own IP. But this is likely to be done only if there 
is some pragmatic reason (for example, if the speaker is hesitating or is talking 
with great emphasis, deliberation, or pathos): 

' Well , | I’m 'not ‘ sure . 

$ ' And | the 'sad thing ' was | that. . . 





accented 

head. 

conjunc- 


EXERCISES 

E5.13.1 Which syllables are likely to form the prehead? 

I was on the point of phoning you. 

There’ll be another train soon. 

It was a remarkably interesting programme. 
No, I’d have told you if she was. 

You know, we’re only human. 


iff. 14; Onset on a function word ■ 

Against the general rule, certain function words do nevertheless reg¬ 
ularly get accented (see 3.17, 3.19). If they are at the beginning of an intonation 
phrase they bear the onset accent. 

Among those regularly accented are interrogative wh words: 

$ 'Who wrote the re 1 port ? 

'How do you ' feel ? 

'Where are you 'going? 

'What does ‘sus' cept ible’ mean? 

'Which one do you ' want ? 

What'ever is she going to do 'next? 
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Relative wh words, however, are usually not accented: 

When 'planning a ' meal , | 'first you must. . . 
ft 'This is the 'officer | who 'wrote the re 1 port . 

He'd for'gotten her ' name , | which was 'rather em'barrassing. 

Demonstratives (this, that , these, those ) are accented to draw attention to a 
new topic: 

'That’s an interesting ‘ point . 

'This is the girl I’m going to ' marr y, 
ft ‘This 'boyfriend of yours, | 'what does he do for a 'living? 

The demonstrative that (pronoun or determiner) is readily accented, but the con¬ 
junction that (complementizer or relative) is not: 

'That ‘ boy | 'needs to leam some ' mann ers. 

That 'anyone should for'get | was un'thinkable. 

As an adverb of place, initial there is accented. As a pronoun (‘existential 
there'), it is not: 

ft 'There he 'sat. | 'drinking his ' beer , 

ft There's 'nothing we can ‘do. 

In yes-no questions, accentuation of an initial auxiliary or modal verb is 
optional: 


'Are you ' ready ? 

'Did you re' memb er? 
'Can you 'swim? 


or 

or 


or 


Have vou cleaned vour 'teeth? or 


Are you ' ready ? 

Did you re' mem ber? 

Can you ' swim ? 

Have you 'cleaned your 'teeth? 


The modals ought, used, need, dare are usually accented even in statements: 

We 'ought to be making 'tracks. 

*— - 

I 'used to live in San Di'ego. 

An initial contracted negative verb is almost always accented, so too is the 


word not. 


‘Haven't we been here be' fore ? 

'Didn't vou hear what I ’said? 

* _ 

I'm 'not re all v 'sure. 

rnr __._ 

Even in statements, we often accent auxiliaries and modals if by doing so we 
avoid an awkwardly long prehead (5.11). 


Thev’re going to be 'late for 'work, or 

•S <—' w _ 

They're 'going to be late for 'work. 
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Other modals that are usually accented include may , might and should in most 

senses. Must is accented to express an inference, but usually not when it expresses 
an obligation: 

He 'may have for 1 ,gotten. 

It 'should be ready on ' Thursd ay. 

She 'must be nearly 1 sixty by now. 

You must re 1 member to brush your ' teeth . 

Pronouns are accented not only when contrastive, but also when coordinated, 
or to signal a change of grammatical subject or object: 

ft 'You and T | could 'sort it out ' quickl y, 

ft 'Bill told 'Mary, | and then 'she told 'Jennifer. 

When you is used as the oven subject of an imperative, it is implicitly contrastive 
and therefore accented: 


ft 

ft 


You do the 'ironing | and Til wash the ' floor . 
Peter can buy the ' food , | and 'you get the 'drinks. 


In the following examples, the reference of the pronoun he depends on whether 
or not it is accented: 


ft Bill threatened Jim, | and then he 'hit him. (= Bill hit Jim.) 

ft Bill threatened Jim, | and then 'he 'hit him. (= Jim hit Bill.) 

ft Bill threatened Jim, | and then 'he hit ' him . (= Jim hit Bill.) 

The words even and only are accented when they point forward to the item that 
bears the nucleus: 

I’ve 'even bought you a new ‘ bike ! (= not only other gifts) 

I’ve 'even bought you a ' new bike! (== not a second-hand one) 

She 'only likes 'tea with her toast. (= not coffee) 

When used as a synonym of ‘but’, only is not accented: 

I’d 'love to ' come , | only un'fortunately I ' can’t . 

Prepositions (e.g. in, on , by, from) and subordinating conjunctions (e.g. if 
when, although ) can go either way. If they have considerable semantic content, or 

w 

are polysyllabic, then they may well be accented; otherwise they are not accented. 

(')On the 'table | you’ll find a . . . 

By a re 1 markable co 1 incidence, | . . . 

If you 'really can’t ' wait , | . . . 

Al 1 though I tried my ' best | . . . 

When prepositions or other grammatical items are coordinated they are usually 
accented (although the second accent may then be downgraded): 

I'go by 'bus | 'to and (')from ' work . 

'If and (')when he re' turns , | we’ll 'ask him to ex' plain . 
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EXERCISES 
E5.14.1 Locate the onset. 

When leaving the 'bus, | don’t forget your be' longi ngs. 

When do you plan to re' turn ? 

That money talks is not in dis' pute . 

That 'lad you were talking to - | what’s his ' name ? 

There s ' Mar y 7 . | You could ask ' her , (two meanings) 

E5.14.2 Identify the pronoun references. 

(i) vJennifer | was 'talking to An/ nette , | and then she x tumed on her. 

(ii) vJennifer | was 'talking to An/ nette , | and then 'she turned on \her. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
5.15 Stylization 

As well as the intonation patterns described so far, English also has 
a few special, stylized patterns. These patterns are used only rather rarely, and 
their pitch and rhythmic characteristics differ from ordinary patterns. They are 
used for short utterances in circumstances that are routine and predictable, typ¬ 
ically to repeat something you have said many times before. (For new, unex¬ 
pected circumstances we use a regular non-stylized pattern.) Furthermore, a styl¬ 
ized pattern never forms part of a longer intonation structure: the IP that bears 

it stands alone. In this book we deal with only one such stylized pattern, the 
high-mid. 

The stylized high-mid pattern consists of a high level pitch followed by a mid 
level pitch: 

Q “Jim-my! 




-Joan! 




Lnlike an otdinary falling tone, the stylized high-mid has an abrupt step down 
between the two level syllables. The first of the two level pitches (the high level) 
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goes on the nuclear syllable. The step down to the second level pitch (the mid 
level) takes place towards the end of the tail, if there is one, and continues to the 
end of the IP: 

I’ll be in the "lecture -theatre, 
ft We’re “waiting -for you. 

ft We’re "wait-ins. 

----- 

ft We’ll have to “-wait. 


Ali-son! 



-John! 





If there are prenuclear syllables, they constitute a prehead. There can be no 
accented syllables before the nucleus: 




Re bec-ca! 

• • 

• 

Ale xan-der! 

• • 

• 


The above examples show the stylized high-mid pattern as used for vocatives 
(often called from a distance). It can also be used for certain other short routine 
utterances: 


Come and "get-it! (= the food is ready) 

" Thank -you. 

ft (answering the phone) Can I " help -you? 

ft (answering the phone) Five four six " -three , 

ft (during a phone call) Hold the "-line! 

Scholars disagree as to whether the stylized high-mid should be regarded as a 
variant of the fall or of the fall-rise. In meaning it is probably closest to the 
fall-rise. Stylization then consists in the suppression of the final rising part. This 
analysis is supported by the fact that the final syllable is sometimes low-rising 
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rather than low level (House, 1995), and by the fact that the location of the second 
level pitch is identical with the location of the rise in a fall-rise 


EXERCISES 

E5.15.1 Performance practice: nucleus plus monosyllabic tail. 

“Mer-vy n! 

“Jan-ice! 

~ Wil- liam! 

"Grubbs -up! 

“Go-ing! 

I can’t “hear-you. 

Good " morn- ing. 

Don't forget your "tick-els. 

I'm getting ~an-gry. 

Smokers are "los-ers! 

E5.15.2 Performance practice: no tail. 

" -Jane ? 

" -Food ! 

HeI“-lo! 

We're " -here . 

She's " -gone . 

Good after~ -noon ? 

Seven three seven " -five . 

Hold on to your “-hats! 

It's time to "-go. 

I don't " -care . 

E5.15.3 Performance practice: with longer tail. 

“Mela-nie! 

" Jenn i-fer! 

Pe“nelo-pe! 

EnTtalking -to you. 

-— ^ v 

I don' rlike -cornflakes. 

E5.15.4 Dialogue practice. 

^ A: -Jim ! | Where “are -you? 

■ v 

B: I'm “-here! 

A: I can't "see -you. 

B: That's cos I'm “hid-ing. 

A: Oh 'come /on now. |] We \must stop playing games. 
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| 5.16 Key 

As well as the pitch movement within each IP, we need also to consider 
the general pitch characteristics of longer stretches of speech. The pitch range - 
the distance between the top pitch and the baseline - is not fixed, but changes 
as we speak. We constantly readjust our pitch range, and in doing so convey 
information about the structure of the discourse. 

High key involves an abrupt upward shift of the pitch range. Low key involves 
an abrupt downward shift. Where relevant, high key can be symbolized by an 
up-arrow, j\ and low key by a down-arrow. |. 12 

One use of key is to signal the structure of spoken material. If we listen to a 
newsreader, for example, we can tell from the use of key where one item ends and 
another begins. A new item is signalled by high key: the first accent is relatively 
high pitched in comparison with the end of the item that preceded it. There is 
then a descent in general pitch level, with a low-pitched finish to the item. Just as 
a written passage can be divided into paragraphs, so a passage of speech can be 
divided into paratones. 

The universal tendency of gradual pitch downdrift (or ‘declination’) affects 
not only successive high points within an IP, but also successive IPs within a 
paratone. 

You can hear paratone structure in any kind of monologue, in a lecture for 
example, or a sermon. Each time the speaker starts a new section - to embark on 
a new topic or make a new point - the new paratone is signalled by high key: 

Q f My v first point | concerns . . . 

t Let’s look / now | at the matter of. . . 
f You may be vwondering | how this relates to . . . 

U t vLastly, [ we must consider the .. . 

^ \So, | that’s \it. || We’ve seen . . . 

In conversation you might use high key in the same way, to start on a new topic. Or 
you might use it when turning to a different listener, or to signal that what you are 
saying is particularly important. Conversely, low key can signal that something 
is perfunctory or unimportant. 

Another use of low key is to signal that something is parenthetical (= separate 
from the main flow of what we are saying). Both the pitch range and the loudness 
may be lowered for a fairly short stretch of speech - one IP or at most two - 
in the middle of an otherwise consistent paratone. This signals that the material 
involved is not part of the main subject that you are talking about, or perhaps not 
intended for all your listeners: 

Q Thank v goodn ess, ] J I keep / thinki ng, | that I live in the \count ry! 

The v teache rs |f (and I'm quite vsure of this) | will not acx cept it. 
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A parenthetical can even be located inside an IP, for example between the prehead 
and the head: 



There must have been, f \ what , 'fifty or sixty \peop le there. 


EXERCISES 

E5.16.1 Performance practice. 

He was vseen | f (you won’t bevlieve this) | by his \wife . 

The dicvtator |f and I use the term advvisedly | will not prevail. 

E5.16.2 Take a passage from a book and identify places where someone reading aloud might 
appropriately use high key or low key. 

E5.16.> Give a short talk in which you cover several brief points in succession. Each time you 
move on to the next point, signal this by the use of high key. 


Notes 

1. Native speakers do not always fully respect this principle. Nevertheless, EFL learners 
are advised to adopt it. The high level head and the high falling head can then be seen 
as positional variants ( allotones’) of the high head, the choice between them being 
determined by the choice of nuclear tone. 

2. Given this restriction, the low level head and the low rising head can be seen as posi¬ 
tional variants (allotones) of the low head, the choice between them being determined 
by the choice of nuclear tone. 

A low level prenuclear pattern preceding a rising nuclear tone raises a dilemma of 

analysis. There may be rhythmic stresses among the prenuclear syllables; but if they 

are all low pitched it may not be clear whether they are accented (= low level head) 
or not (= low prehead): 

(i) And (,)did you a/ gree ? 

The situation becomes clear only if there is a high prehead followed by a low level 
head: 

(ii) “And ,did you a/ gree ? 

3. Less commonly, there may be a step up rather than a step down. This throws extra 
emphasis on the word in which the upstepped accent is found. 

4. There seems to be no reliable phonetic way to distinguish accented syllables within a 

low level head from those that are merely said with a rhythmic stress. Pragmatically, 

we may be able to argue that the former are accented, the latter not; but the distinction 
is not audibly signalled within a low level head. 

5. Pedagogically it seems inadvisable to go into any greater detail about types of prehead. 
However, for a very full classification, including the possibility of ‘homosyllabic’ (= 
non-syllabic) preheads, see Kingdon (1958: 50-6). 

6. It can sometimes be difficult to hear the difference between a rise-fall plus poly¬ 
syllabic tail and a low or rising head plus high fall plus tail, although the two 
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differ in tonicity and thus correspond to 
Compare: 

'Why are you looking su rprised ? 
and vMary isn’t ready. 


clearly different pragmatic situations. 

• Well / xGeorge is ready. 

• Well /George \is ready. 


7. The rise-fall-rise tone was well described by Kingdon (1958), but has been ignored 
by recent scholars. 

8. It seems that the use of a fall-rise for a question is rather new. Kingdon (1958: 10) 
says firmly, ‘it is not used on questions’. A quarter of a century later, I characterized 
it as a ‘near-RP or local pattern’ (Wells 1982: 373). In the first edition of O’Connor 
& Arnold (1961), it is mentioned in passing as ‘an intensified variant of [the low rise] 
in certain questions’ but ignored in the drills chapter; in the second edition (1973), it 
is described and drilled like other patterns. 

9. The name full rise, sometimes encountered, is to be avoided because of the likelihood 
of confusion in speech between ‘full rise’ and fall—rise. 

10. For pedagogical purposes, at least for teaching EFL/ESL, it seems best not to mark 
non-accent rhythmic stress. Many learners of English find it difficult to pronounce 
words in the tail without an accent (= without pitch prominence), and the use of any 
intonation mark at all is likely only to confuse. 

11. Some dictionaries also show post-primary stress in cases where the second element of 
a compound has only one syllable, e.g. 1 table ,lamp 9 'credit t card\ other dictionaries 
show no post-primary stress here. Some dictionaries (particularly American ones) also 
show post-primary stress in simple words such as 'educate, 'broadcast, the usual 
British practice is to write simply 1 educate , 'broadcast. An alternative method of 
showing lexical stresses, used in some dictionaries, is with acute (primary) and grave 
(secondary) accent marks, thus telephone number, table lamp, credit card, educate, 
broadcast. This is a mere difference of notation, with no different implications for 
pronunciation. For intonation purposes, all post-primary stresses should be ignored. 

'credit (,)card —► 

I 'want to see her \credit card. 

Her 'credit card’s out of \date. 


The only exceptions to the principle that a post-primary stress is not reflected as an 
accent are rare cases of contrastive focus: 

I 'don’t want to see her credit vrating, (I want to see her credit \card. 

12. The term key is used in somewhat different senses by different authors. For Halliday 
(1967, 1970) it refers to the subvarieties of each tone, including the associated prenu- 
clear pattern: thus neutral fall, high fall, low fall, and low rising head plus fall are all 
his Tone 1, but in different keys. For Allan (1986) it is ‘relative pitch level’, e.g. high 
fall vs mid fall vs low fall. For Brazil (1985) it refers to the height of the first accent, 
i.e. in our terms, of the onset if there is one, otherwise of the nucleus. 













6.1 Describing an intonation pattern: the oral 

examination 

In many universities in Britain, and perhaps elsewhere, the practical 
oral examination in phonetics includes an intonation test. It goes as follows. 
A short written sentence is put before the candidate. The first task is for the 
candidate to say the sentence aloud and then to describe the intonation pattern 
used. After that the examiner says the same sentence with a different pattern, and 
the candidate s second task is to describe the pattern the examiner used. 

For example, the test sentence ( written on a piece of paper or card) might be: 

But how do you want to pay for it? 

The candidate might say this aloud as: 

W But 'how do you want to \pay for it? 

- and conectly describe the pattern used by saying 'I used one intonation phrase, 
I put the nucleus on pay, and the tone was a fall. The onset accent was on how.' 

Depending on the level of detail required by the examiners, the candidate might 
also need to go on to say: The nuclear fall was a high fall, the prehead but was 
low, there was an onset accent on how with a high level head extending from how 
to to. There was a further rhythmic stress on want.' 

The examiner might then say aloud the alternative version: 

^ But /how do yvou want to pay for it? 

- which the candidate would correctly describe by saying: There was one IP, 

still with a falling nuclear tone, but the nucleus was now on you. The onset accent 
was still on how.' 

Depending on the level of detail required, the candidate might also need to say: 

There was a high prehead on but. a rising head comprising the words how do, 
and a rhythmic stress on pay.' 

Other plausible ways of saying this sentence that might well be produced by 

either the candidate or the examiner include the following. (All are given with 
comprehensive mark-up. ) 

® But 'how do you want to xpay for it? 
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ft But 'how do you want to / pay for it? 

ft But 'how do you x want to pay for it? 

ft But x how do you want to pay for it? 

ft But /how do you / want to x pay for it? 

ft But x how do v you | 'want to x pay for it? 

What advice can be given to candidates facing a test of this kind? The best 
advice seems to be to keep things simple and natural. It is not wise to enter the 
examination room determined to use some predetermined pattern: if you do that, 
and the wording of the sentence is not suitable for that pattern, you are unlikely to 
be able to stick to your plan. The other big danger is that of inadvertently breaking 
the material into several IPs and failing to recognize this fact. For example, if your 
sentence is: 


The weather will probably be awful again. 

- you might well be tempted to say it as: 

ft The v weathe r \ will v proba bly ( be \awful again. 

or: 

ft The 'weather will probably be vawful | axgain. 

These versions are fine, but do mean that you must describe a pattern for each IP 
into which you have broken the material. Correspondingly, you must be on the 
lookout for unkind examiners who use more than one IP in their version. 

It is safer tor the candidate to avoid theatrical, animated renditions of the test 
sentence (which are likely to have a complicated intonation pattern), and opt 
rather for an unemphatic, throwaway version: 

ft The ’weather will probably be \awful again. 

Other general points to remember are that: 


the head always starts with an accented syllable (the onset); you must not 
mistake the onset accent for the nucleus; 

words are often split between the prehead and the head, or between the head 

and the nucleus; so you will have to refer to ‘the second syllable of the word’ 
and so on as necessary; 

if you want to produce a plausible pattern involving a nucleus in the early 

part of the IP, you will have to imagine an appropriate scenario (i.e. one in 

which the content of the later part of the IP is already ‘given’). If you fail to 

perform this mental feat, you will probably utter an intonation break and then 

a second nucleus in another IP. This is fine, but only if you can recognize 
what you are doing. 
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F:6.1.1 Pair work. One person takes the role of examiner, the other person the role of candidate. 
The examiner asks the candidate to say one of the following sentences aloud, and to identify the 
intonation pattern used. Then the examiner produces a different version, and the candidate has tc 
identify the intonation pattern of the examiner's version. 

1 Would you like another orange? 

2 I think she’ll return tomorrow. 

3 But where can we put the new sofa? 

4 You haven’t finished printing your essay. 

5 My cat doesn’t like squirrels. 

E6.1.2 Instructions as for E6.1.1. (These sentences are more difficult for a weak examination 
candidate than those in E6.1.1. Why?) 

1 The washing machine has flooded the kitchen floor. 

2 She found some interesting flowers in Hyde Park. 

3 My brother has taken up long-distance running. 

4 The car wash was closed again on Monday. 

5 It won’t be possible to repair your computer. 


6.2 Analysing spoken material 

Analysing the intonation patterns of a passage of recorded speech, or 
indeed of speech overheard in real life, is not always easy. 

In a sense, your task is the same as that of the participant in a conversation: 

the important thing is not to detect intonation patterns as an end in itself, but to 

infer the pragmatic effects intended by the speaker. You have to get inside the 

speaker’s head: what parts of the message did the speaker make into a topic and 

therefore accent? what was the discourse effect the speaker aimed to achieve? 

how did the speaker signal in intonation the grammatical structures chosen to 
convey the message? 

Some possible analyses that might be plausible on physical grounds must be 
rejected because they conflict with what we know about the speaker’s intention. 
(This is one of the main reasons why a competent human analyst is more reliable 
than a computer analysing physical parameters alone.) 

For example, we know that a lexically unstressed syllable is not a candidate for 
bearing the nucleus. Therefore, faced with the one-word utterance A bsurd! bearing 
a pitch pattern starting high and falling to low, we must reject the possibility of 
there being a falling nuclear tone located on the first syllable. Rather, there must 
be a high prehead (or head) on the first syllable and a falling nuclear tone on the 
second - no matter how great the fall over the first syllable or between the first 
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and second syllable, no matter how great the duration of its vowel, no matter how 
slight the falling movement on the low second syllable. The analysis cannot be 
(i), it must be (ii) or conceivably (iii). 

(i) x \Absurd! 

(ii) ~Ab \surd ! 

(iii) 'Abx surd ! 

In an utterance I do! with an overall falling pitch the pragmatics might tell 
us that the speaker has no reason to treat I as a topic, but might plausibly be 
emphasizing the tense or polarity of the verb do (see 3.14). If so, the analysis 
must be (i). If, however, the context is such that the speaker might be accenting 
the pronoun, then (ii) is a plausible candidate. If the physical signal is ambiguous, 
we must carefully weigh the two possibilities in the light of the pragmatics. 

9 (i) “I \ do . 

9 (ii) \I do. 

Some of the most readily confused patterns are as follows. 

1 Tone. The pitch movement may sometimes be insufficient for the analyst 
to come to a firm conclusion. Sometimes there seems to be hardly any pitch 
movement on or after the nucleus; not all such cases are the mid level variant of 
the (low) rise. This applies particularly to non-final IPs. 

2 Finer distinctions of tone. There is not always a clear-cut line between a 
rise-fall on the one hand and a high fall with a precursory rising movement on 
the other. Decisions about high vs. low variants of tones are sometimes difficult, 
indeed may be arbitrary. 

3 Tonality. It is notoriously difficult to decide between a single fall-rise spread 
over nucleus plus tail, on the one hand, and a fall followed by a rise on the other 
(which in the analysis presented in this book necessarily involves an IP boundary 
between them). See 2.24. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a falling 
pitch movement represents an accent in the head (high falling head) or a separate 
nucleus (fall tone); likewise, whether a rising pitch movement represents a low 
rising head or a rise tone. A high (level) head and a barely moving fall-rise nucleus 
may also be very hard to tell apart: 

9 1 (a) I vwish I was rich. (. . . but I’m not.) 

(b) I xwish | I was /rich. (That’s what I wish.) 


for 
ring 
v of 
:ust 
the 
first 


9 

9 

9 


2 (a) We x need some more v rain , 
(b)We xneed I some more vrain. 


3 (a) My /wife was xfurious. 
(b) My /wife | was xfurious. 


4 (a) I’m 'nearly x ready . 
(b) I’m vnearly | xready . 
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4 Tonicity. The main problem is that of mistaking a high-pitched syllable else¬ 
where in the IP for the nucleus. High preheads were mentioned above. Beginners 
in intonation analysis often mistake a high-pitched onset syllable (high head) for 
the nucleus. A long tail following a rising nucleus may make it difficult to iden¬ 
tify the nucleus (low-pitched), particularly for those in whose language accent is 
always associated with high pitch. Thus correct identification of the place of the 
nucleus may be difficult in all the following: 

9 “I'm vreally annoyed. 

9 Fm 1 really an xnoyed . 

9 / You‘re really annoyed? 

9 You're / reall y annoyed? 

9 So v will you do it? 


EXERCISES 

E6.2.1 Listen and identify the pattern used (including possible prehead). 

9 a. (i) Fm going. 

(ii) Fm going. 

9 b. (i) She did it. 

(ii) She did it. 

9 c. (i) They have a marathon in London. 

(ii) They have a marathon in London. 

9 d. (i) Fm sure he's wrons. 

* ' O 

(ii) Fm sure he's wrong. 

9 e. (i) Your notebooks are excellent. 

(ii) Your notebooks are excellent. 

9 f. (i) They’re virtually indistinguishable. 

(ii) They're virtually indistinguishable. 

9 g. (i) Fm hoping to succeed. 

(ii) Fm hoping to succeed. 

9 h. (i) How are you uoing to do it? 

(ii) How are vou goins to do it? 


6.3 Passages for analysis 

A typical task in a written examination on English phonetics is a 
passage in orthography that must be phonetically transcribed. That is outside the 
scope of this book. Sometimes, however, the candidate is asked to transcribe not 
only the segments (= vowel and consonant sounds) but also the intonation. In 
this section we tackle the question of how to do this. 












6.3 Passages for analysis 


For each of the following passages we supply a model answer, with a reasoned 
explanation of why the intonation patterns suggested are appropriate. The analysis 
and markup are at the basic level of chapters 2-4, rather than the comprehensive 
level developed in chapter 5. 

General instructions: 

• Start with tonality (chunking). Put a boundary mark (|) at the end of each 

IP. Put a double mark (||) at the end of each sentence. Number the IPs for 
convenience of reference. 

• Next, decide on accentuation. Place a mark before each accented syllable. 

Underline the last one in each IP: this is the nucleus. 

• Then decide on the nuclear tone in each IP: fall, rise, or fall-rise. Replace 

the accent mark by the appropriate tone mark. 


6.3.1 Towels 

Notice in a hotel bathroom 


If you’re staying more than one night and are happy to use your towels again, please 
hang them on the towel rail. 

If you'd like us to replace your towels, please put them in the bath. 

OK, it may not save the world, but it will certainly help. 


Tonality (chunking) 

The only uncertainty in this passage is the interjection OK. It will probably have 
its own IP (though it might alternatively be treated as a prehead). 


If you’re staying more than one night | 2 and are happy to use your towels again, 
J please hang them on the towel rail. || 

4 If you’d like us to replace your towels, ] 5 please put them in the bath. | 

6 OK, ( ' it may not save the world, | 8 but it will certainly help. || 


Accentuation 

In IP 2, again means ‘one more time', in which sense it is usually accented (see 
3.24). (It would alternatively be possible to put the nucleus on towels.) In IP 3, 
towel rail is a regular single-stressed compound noun. In IP 4, towels have already 
been mentioned. This word is therefore not accented. Instead, there is narrow focus 
on replace. (In IP 7, it might alternatively be possible to treat the world as given, 
with narrow focus on save , which would therefore bear the nucleus.) 

Onset accents go as usual on the first lexical item in each IP. This includes the 
interjection please. In IP 7, there is likely to be an accent on may (see 5.14). 






Putting it all together 



1 If you’re 'staying more than one ' night | 2 and are 'happy to use your towels a'gain, 
I 3 'please hang them on the 'towel rail. || ‘ ’ 


4 If you’d 'like us to re' place your towels, | 5 'please put them in the ' bath . 
6 O'K, | 7 it 'may not save the ' world , | 8 but it will 'certainly 'help. II 


Tone 

IPs 1 and 2 are leading dependent elements, and therefore take a fall-rise (or 

rise). IP 3 is an independent element and takes a definitive fall. IP 4 is a leading 

dependent element, so takes a fall—rise or rise. IP 5 is independent and takes a 

definitive fall. In IP 6, any tone is possible. OK here means something like ‘I 

admit the force of your unstated objection’, and thus has the force of a statement. 

We have chosen to give it a definitive fall. The statement in IP 7 leads up to 

a but. It is therefore most appropriately said with an implicational fall-rise (see 

2.6). IP 8 finishes the passage with a definitive fall (although alternatively another 
implicational fall-rise would also be possible). 


If you le staying more than one v night | - and are 'happy to use your towels av gain , 
I 3 ‘please hang them on the vtowel rail. || " ’ 

4 If you’d 'like us to rev place your towels, | 5 'please put them in the \bath . || 

6 Qx K, | 7 it 'may not save the v world , | 8 but it will 'certainly \help. || 


6.3.2 Getting breakfast 


In a hotel lobby 


Hotel guest: 

Excuse me, where do I get breakfast? 

Receptionist: 

In the Panorama Restaurant, sir. 

Hotel guest: 

Where’s that? 

Receptionist: 

Twenty-seventh floor, sir. Use the lift, over there. 

Hotel guest: 

But the lift only goes to the twenty-fourth floor. 

Receptionist: 

Ah. Use lift number five, sir. That one goes to the 
twenty-seventh floor. 

Hotel guest: 

I see. Thanks. 


Tonality 

In IPs 3 and 5, su is a vocative, which docs not need its own IP. The comma after 

use the W in 6 implies that over there does not modify the noun, but is presented 

as a separate piece of information, with its own IP. (There might additionally be 

an intonation break in IP 8, after lift. The intonation break between IPs 11 and 12 
is optional.) 
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Hotel guest: 

1 Excuse me, | 2 where do I get breakfast? 

Receptionist: 

3 In the Panorama Restaurant, sir. 

Hotel guest: 

4 Where’s that? 

Receptionist: 

3 Twenty-seventh floor, sir. || 6 Use the lift, | 7 over 


there. 

Hotel guest: 

8 But the lift only goes to the twenty-fourth floor. 

Receptionist: 

9 Ah. || 10 Use lift number five, sir. (| 11 That one 


| 12 goes to the twenty-seventh floor. 

Hotel guest: 

13 I see. | 14 Thanks. 


Accentuation 

In IP 3, Panorama Restaurant is double-stressed, being the name of an institution 
(see 3.5). Here and in IP 5, the final vocative sir is unaccented. The first mention 
of a floor number, in IP 5, has the nucleus on the last lexical item, floor. In 
IP 7, the demonstrative there adds new information, and takes the nucleus. In 
IPs 8 and 12, however, floor is old information, while the number of the floor is 
contrastive, so the number word takes the nucleus. The onsets in IPs 2 and 4 go 
on the interrogative wh word. In IP 3, the double-stressed Panorama takes the 
onset on its first stressed syllable (see 5.9 on stress shift). The same applies to 
twenty-seventh in IP 5. In IP 12, the floor number is again contrastive: both the 
onset and the nucleus are on twenty-seventh. (In IP 10, it would also be possible 
to deaccent use , as unimportant in the context, and to place the onset on lift or 
even to deaccent that too and have no onset.) In IP 11, the demonstrative that 
must be accented, but not one (see 3.20). 


Hotel guest: 

1 Ex'cuse me, | 2 'where do I get 'breakfast? 

Receptionist: 

3 In the 'Panorama 'Restaurant, sir. 

Hotel guest: 

4 'Where’s 'that? 

Receptionist: 

3 'Twenty-seventh 'floor, sir. | 6 'Use the 'lift, 


| 7 'over 'there. 

Hotel guest: 

8 But the 'lift only goes to the twenty-'fourth floor. 

Receptionist: 

9 'Ah. || 10 'Use lift number five, sir. || 11 'That one 


| 12 goes to the 'twenty-'seventh floor. 

Hotel guest: 

13 I 'see. | 14 'Thanks. 


Tone 

In IP 1, a fall-rise is polite. (A fall would sound like a command that must be 
obeyed.) In IP 2, the wh question takes a fall. In IP 3, the tone is a definitive fall. 
Falls are also appropriate in IP 4, a wh question, and in IP 5, a definitive answer. 
IP 6 could have been complete in itself, so takes a definitive fall, as does IP 7, 
presented as a separate point. 
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Putting it all together 


In IP 8, the protesting statement needs a fall (namely, probably a rising head 
plus high fall). In IP 9 the interjection ah, showing suiprise as the receptionist 
realizes the reason for the guest’s difficulty, requires a fall (which might well 
be a rise-fall). In IP 10, the tone is again a definitive fall. In IP 11, that (lift) is 
contrasted with other lifts, so needs an implicational fall-rise. IP 12, the final part 
of the sentence, takes a definitive fall. There is a definitive fall in IP 13 (though 
alternatively there might be an idiomatic pattern accenting both words, with a 
rising tone, thus 7 /see), and another one at the end of the conversation, IP 14. 


ft 

Hotel guest: 

1 Exvcuse me, I 2 'where do I vet \hreaWW? 


Receptionist: 

~ In the ‘Panorama \Restaurant, sir. 


Hotel guest: 

4 'Where’s \that? 


Receptionist: 

° 'Twenty-seventh \floor, sir. 6 'Use the \lift. 

| 7 'over \there. 


Hotel guest: 

8 But the ‘lift only goes to the twenty-\fourth floor. 


Receptionist: 

9 x Ah. || 10 'Use lift number \five. sir. || 11 vThat one 

1_ goes to the 'twenty-xseventh floor. 


Hotel guest: 

13 1 \see. | 14 \Thanks. 


6.3.3 


Books 


Two friends, fellow-students 


A: 

B: 

A: 


A: Hey. are you going to return those books of mine you borrowed? 
B: Which books? I can't remember borrowing any. 


The ones about bioloay and language. 

^ ^ W w 1 

Oh, those books. Er 
Why? 


could I keep them a few more days? 


B: Because I need them for my essay. 

A: But you've had them for a month already. 

B: Just give me until Monday, and then you can have them back. OK? 
A: I suppose so. 


Tonality 

Ik 

The interjection hey receives its own IP. In IP 2, the defining relative clause you 
borrowed does not. In IP 5. an intonation break after biology would tend to imply 
that some of the books were about biology, others about language; but the intended 
meaning is that each book related to both subjects. (It would be possible to treat 
the interjection oh as a prehead to IP 7 instead of as a separate IP.) (There could 
be an intonation break in IP 9 after them , making a few more days a separate 
IP. Theie could be a further break within IP 11 after them, making/or my essay 
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- ' ---ipiy 

: r. ended 
: :: treat 
: "r eould 
... : r arate 
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6.3 Passages for analysis 


a separate IP. The intonation break between IPs 12 and 13 might be absent. So 
might that between IPs 14 and 15.) 


1 ^ 

A: Hey, | - are you going to return those books of mine you 
borrowed? 

B: 3 Which books? | 4 I can't remember borrowing any. 

A: 5 The ones about biology and language. 

B: 6 Oh, | 7 those books. | 8 Er - | 9 could I keep them a few more days? 
A: 10 Why? 

B: 11 Because I need them for my essay. 

A: 12 But you’ve had them for a month | 13 already. 

B: 14 Just give me until Monday, | 15 and then you can have them back. 
|| 16 OK? 

A: 17 1 suppose so. 


Accentuation 

In IP 2, the nucleus goes on the last noun. Both the defining relative clause that 
follows it (see 3.29) and the postmodifier of mine (see 3.11) go in the tail. In 
IP 3, books is old information. In IP 4, the most likely place of the nucleus is 
the subject 7, since there is evidently a discrepancy between what this speaker 
believes and what the other speaker believes. (Alternatively, the nucleus might be 
on remember .) In IP 7, books is again old information. IP 8 is a hesitation noise (= 
AmE uh), with no meaningful intonation. (In IP 9, the nucleus might alternatively 
be on more.) In IP 17, so is a pro-form (see 3.20), therefore unaccented. The most 
likely onset locations are as shown (although in IP 2 the onset might alternatively 
be on are or return , in IP 5 on biology , in IP 9 on keep). 


A: 1 ' Hey , | 2 are you 'going to return those ' books of mine you 
borrowed? 

B: 3 ‘ Which books? | 4 'I can’t remember borrowing any. 

A: 3 The 'ones about biology and ' lang uage. 

B: 6 ' Oh , | 7 ' those books. | 8 Er — | 9 'could I keep them a few more 
' days ? 

A: 10 ' Why ? 

B: 11 Because I 'need them for my 'essay. 

A: - But you’ve 'had them for a ‘ month | 13 al' ready . 

B: 14 'Just give me until ' Mon day, | 15 and 'then you can have them 
' back . || 16 'O'K? 

A: 17 1 sup' pose so. 
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Putting it all together 


Tone 

In IP 1, hey must have a fall (see 2.19). IP 2 is a yes-no question, thus most 
likely to have a rise. IP 3 is a wh question, requiring a definitive fall. In IP 4, the 
implication is but you evidently can remember my borrowing them, so the tone 
is an implicational fall-rise. IP 5 takes a definitive fall. (Speakers of uptalk, 2.9, 
could use a rise here.) IPs 6 and 7 also take a fall, which might well be a rise-fall. 
IP 8 takes a level pitch: we do not treat this as a nuclear tone. IP 9 is a yes-no 
question, with a rise. IP 10 is a wh question, most likely with a fall (though a 
fall-rise is also possible). IP 11 takes a definitive fall (or perhaps an uptalk rise). 
IP 12 takes an implicational fall-rise, drawing attention to the contrast between 
days and month. IP 13 is a reinforcing final adverb (see 2.23), said with a fall. 
(In IP 14, any tone is possible.) IP 16 has a checking rise (see 2.16). In IP 17, the 
fall-rise signals the speaker’s reservations (see 2.6). 


; 1 o 

A: \Hey , | ~ are you 'going to return those / books of mine you 
borrowed? 

B: 3 \ Which books? | 4 vl can’t remember borrowing any. 

A: ~ The 'ones about biology and \language. 

B: 6 \Oh. | 7 \those books. | 8 Er — | 9 'could I keep them a few more 
/ days ? 

A: 10 \Why? 

B: 11 Because I 'need them for my \essay. 

A: 12 But you’ve 'had them for a v month | 13 al xready . 

B: 14 'Just give me until \Mon day, | 15 and 'then you can have them 
\back . || 16 'O/K? 

A: 17 1 supvpose so. 


6.3.4 Cornwall 

Two colleagues talking 


A: Are you planning to go away this year? 

B: We’ve just been away! We had a week in Cornwall. 

A: And how was it? 

B: Oh, we had a marvellous time. The only problem was the weather. 

Unfortunately it rained most of the time. 

A: So w r hat did you do during all this rain? 

B: Well the best thing we did was to go to the Eden Project. 

A: What’s that? 

B: IPs a kind of museum of ecology. I found it utterly fascinating. It’s 
more like a theme park, really. There’s lots to do, and the children 

loved it. too. 

* 
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Tonality 

The break after IP 6 could be omitted, since the subject NP is not particularly 
heavy. The break after IP 8 could also be omitted. The break after IP 11 is less 
likely to be omitted. (It would also be possible to accent well and give it its 
own IP.) In rapid speech IPs 14 and 15 could be combined into a single IP; 
but since the subject matter is new they are more likely to be separate, each 
covering one chunk of information {museum, ecology). IP 18, consisting of the 
adverb really , could alternatively be made the tail of IP 17. In IP 21, final too 
tends to be given its own IP (see 3.19), but could alternatively be combined with 
IP 20. 


A: 1 Are you planning to go away this year? 

B: 2 We’ve just been away! || 3 We had a week in Cornwall. 

A: 4 And how was it? 

B: ''Oh, we had a marvellous time. (| 6 The only problem | 7 was the 
weather. || 8 Unfortunately | 9 it rained most of the time. 

A: 10 So what did you do during all this rain? 

B: 11 Well the best thing we did | 12 was to go to the Eden Project. 

A: 13 What’s that? 

B: 14 It’s a kind of museum | 15 of ecology. || 16 I found it utterly 

fascinating. || 17 It’s more like a theme park, | 18 really. || 19 There’s 
lots to do, I 20 and the children loved it, I 21 too. 


Accentuation 

In IP 1 the onset could alternatively be on are. The final this year is a time adverbial, 
therefore by default deaccented (see 3.23). In IP 2, away is repeated; the nucleus 
goes on the verb as the bearer of positive polarity. Just might alternatively be 
unaccented and therefore part of the prehead. In IP 3, had might be accented; 
but since it has little semantic content it is more likely to be unaccented. In 
IP 4, a wh 4- be construction, the nucleus goes on the verb to be (see 3.18). In 
IP 5, had , semantically empty, is unlikely to be accented. Time is a hypernym 
of week and therefore unaccented (see 3.7). In IP 9, the nucleus will probably 
be on rained , since this is the important new idea; most of the time is a time 
adverbial. In IP 10, all this rain is a restatement of rained most of the time 
and so counts as given. In IP 11, best is the only new lexical item. In IP 12, 
Eden Project has compound stress. The accent on go is optional. In IP 14, there 
could be an accent on kind. In IP 16, the introductory I found is likely to be 
unaccented (5.13). In IP 17, theme park has compound stress. By the time we get to 
IP 20 it is clear that the adults loved it, so the focus is now on the children , not 
on loved. 
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Putting it all together 


A: 

B: 


A 

B 

A 


B: 


'Are you 'planning to go a' way this year? 

2 We’ve 'just 'been away! II 3 We had a 'week in 'Cornwall. 


A: And 'how ' was it? 

B: 3 Oh, we had a 'marvellous time. || 6 The 'only 'problem | 7 was the 


weathe r. || 8 Un'fortunately | 9 it' rained most of the time, 
,0 So ‘what did you 'do during all this rain? 


11 Well the ' best thing we did 1 12 
13 'What’s ' that ? 

14 lrs a kind of mu'seum 

17 


was to 'go to the ‘Eden Project. 


15 


of e'cology. 


16 


I found it 'utterly 

fascinating. || ,7 Irs 'more like a ' theme park, | 18 really. || 19 There’s 

■°and the 'children loved it, 1 21 


lots to 'do, 


too. 


Tone 

IP 1 is a friendly yes-no question, so has a rise. The answer in IP 2 takes an 
exclamatory (definitive) fall, as does its continuation in IP 3. The wh question 
in IP 4 is most likely to take a fall; the answer in IP 5 certainly will. IP 6 has a 
leading dependent non-fall, most likely a fall-rise; IP 7 has a definitive fall. The 
same pattern is repeated in IPs 8 and 9. (Uptalk speakers could use a rise in IPs 7 
and 9.) IPs 10 and 13 are wh questions, with a fall. IP 11 is a leading dependent 
clause, and takes a contrastive fall-rise. IP 12 has a definitive fall. In IP 14 we 
could have any tone; I have chosen a leading dependent fall-rise, followed by the 
definitive fall in IP 15. IP 16 certainly needs a fall (perhaps actually a rise-fall 
showing that the speaker was impressed). IP 17 has a definitive fall, with a rise 
for the limiting adverb (2.23) in IP 18. IP 19 probably has a fall-rise, leading to 
the falls in IPs 20 and 21. Final too exhibits tone concord (see 2.25). 


A 

B 

A 

B 


A: 

B: 

A: 

B: 


1 Are you 'planning to go a/ way this year? 

-We’ve 'just \been away! || -"We had a 'week in \Cornwall. 
4 And 'how vwas it? 

6 The 'only v probl em 1 ‘ 


mm 

■Oh, we had a \marvellous time. 


was the 


1 - 1 

\weather. || 8 Unvfortunately | 9 it \rained most of the time. 

I0 So 'what did you \do during all this rain? 

11 Well the vbest thing we did | 12 was to 'go to the \Eden Project. 
b ‘What’s \that ? 

i4 Irs a kind of muvseum | 15 of excology. || 16 I found it 'utterly 
\fascinating. || 17 It‘s 1 more like a vtheme park, | 18 /really. || 
■ 9 There s 'lots to vdo, I 20 and the \children loved it. I 21 \too. 
















Appendix: Notation 


A1 The intonation symbols used in this book 


The intonation marking system used in this book is designed to bring out the 
nature of the choices the speaker makes. It can also be made more or less detailed, 
depending on how fine an analysis we wish to make. 

In the basic markup: 

• tonality is shown by placing vertical bars between successive IPs, like 

this: | or ||. This is one intonation phrase, | this is another. 

• tonicity is shown by underlining, like this . 

• tone is shown by the symbols \, /, and v, placed before the nuclear 

syllable, to show fall, rise and fall-rise tone respectively. 

• accent is shown by a stress mark, ('). 

To show finer distinctions, the following additional symbols are used: 

• The symbols \ and / are raised and lowered to symbolize N high fall, 

\low fall, 7 high rise, /low rise. Additionally, we recognize /\rise-fall, 
'wide rise, /vrise-fall-rise, vhigh fall-rise, and >mid level nuclear 
tones. 

• The symbol sequence " - is also used to show a stylized tone. 

• Types of head are distinguished as 'high level, v high falling, 'low level, 

and /low rising. 

• Rhythmic stress (with no fresh pitch implications) can be shown by 

the degree sign, thus 0 (or c if low). 

This notation system has several useful characteristics. 

It is based on supplementing (or ornamenting) ordinary text rather than chang¬ 
ing it. It calls for adding marks to ordinary spelling (or to phonetic transcription) 
rather than altering it, e.g. by using capitals. This makes our notation system more 
convenient than the one used by Brazil (1985, 1994), which requires accented 
syllables to be changed from lower case to upper case. This means that Brazil’s 
notation system cannot be combined with phonetic transcription. The system used 
by Wennerstrom (2001) is typographically even more complex, including not just 
plain capitals but also subscripted capitals. 
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Table A1 Intonation symbols used in this book 


A nuclear tone is shown by underlining the nuclear syllable, 
and placing one of the following tone marks before it. 


Basic markup 

Symbol 

Finer distinctions 

Symbol 

fall 

\ 

high fall 

\ 



low fall 

\ 



rise-fall 

/\ 

rise 

/ 

high rise 

/ 



low rise 

/ 



wide rise 

/ 



mid level 

> 

fall-rise 

V 

mid fall-rise 

V 



rise-fall-rise 

/V 



high fall-rise 

V 

Other symbols 




accent 

i 

high head 

1 



high falling head 

\ 



low level head 

1 



low rising head 

/ 

prehead 

(no mark) 

high 




low 


rhythmic stress 

(no mark) 


o 

9 C 


Our notation system is iconic. The shape of the marks is suggestive of the 
pitch movement they refer to. In a left-to-right writing system, \ clearly suggests 
a fall and / a rise. Underlining is a familiar way of indicating emphasis. Raising 
a symbol, thus \ denotes a higher start. The symbol ~ obviously suggests high 
pitch. The mark ‘ is like a zero, indicating no change in pitch specification. This 
makes our notation system easier to interpret than the H, L,%, etc. of the ToRI 
system (Pierrehumbert, 1987). 

It is non-exotic: it uses only six intonation marks at the basic level (| || \ / v '), 
plus underlining. In principle, they require no special character set: there are easy 
surrogates for those that are not ASCII or Latin-1 characters. 

The accent mark (') can be replaced by a straight apostrophe ('). The low mark 
(,) could be represented as a comma (,) or inverted exclamation mark (j). 

If superscripting and subscripting are not available, x can be replaced by H\, / 
by L/, etc. Where underlining is not available, the letter span can be surrounded 
by underscores, e.g. a_noth_er for a noth er. 

This makes our notation system more convenient than that used by O’Connor 
& Arnold (1961. 1973), which requires many special symbols not available in 
conventional fonts. 
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Many different intonation notation systems have been devised over the years. 
Some can be seen as mere notational variants of ours; others are based on different 
theoretical assumptions. 

Not all scholars apply the concepts of IP and nucleus. Kingdon (1958), for 
example, despite his many interesting insights, operates only in terms of ‘static 
tones’ and ‘kinetic tones’. He recognizes a very large number of different tones, 
including for example eight varieties of rise-fall-rise, and uses a correspondingly 
large set of tone marks. 

Those whose analysis does include a concept of nucleus (or tonic) indicate this 
status in different ways. Underlining dates back to Halliday (1967). Brazil et al. 
(1980) not only underline the tonic but also capitalize it. However, O'Connor & 
Arnold (1961, 1973) leave the status of the nucleus to be inferred from the use of 
tone marks which denote only nuclear tones. 

In our notation, we place the mark indicating tone immediately before the 
syllable in question. In this we follow Kingdon and O'Connor & Arnold. Halliday, 
however, places it at the beginning of the entire IP, as do Brazil and his followers. 

Halliday’s tone marks are numerical (1 = fall, 2 = rise, 3 — fall-rise, etc.) 
rather than iconic. Brazil uses letters as tone marks (p = proclaiming, i.e. fall, 
r — referring, i.e. fall-rise, etc.); but his more recent followers, e.g. Cauldwell 
(2003), make the notation iconic by using chunky sloping arrows instead. 

Cauldwell's intonation notation system can be straightforwardly converted into 
our basic system, and vice versa. Underlining is the same. His sloping arrows \, 
/*, \/* correspond to our tone marks \, /, v. His capitals (showing ‘prominence’) 
are redundant for the nucleus, but otherwise correspond to our 1 . For our | he writes 
//. 


EXERCISES -y 

If you have previously worked with some other notation system for English intonation, practise 
converting it into the system used in this book and vice versa. Which do you find more convenient 
for everyday use? 


A3 The ToBl system ;; | j 

The ToBI (Tones and Break Indices) system of intonation analysis and notation 
is rather different from the system described in this book. Rather than anal¬ 
yse intonation patterns in terms of pitch contours (rise, fall, fall-rise, etc.), 
it breaks them down into components, basically High and Low in various 
combinations. 
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It is described in Beckman & Elam (1997), and summarized rather more read¬ 
ably in Cruttenden (1997: 59ff. 11 Off). The current model is based on earlier 
work by Pierrehumbert & her colleagues (Pierrehumbert, 1987; Pierrehumbert & 
Hirschberg, 1990). It was devised and standardized particularly for work in speech 
technology and annotating speech coipora, rather than for language teaching. It 
has been applied particularly to American English, though it can be modified or 
adapted to apply to any language or variety. Grabe & Nolan (2003) have adapted 

it to various kinds of British English, and apply it to a corpus covering nine urban 
A 7 arieties. 


A ToBI analysis of intonation consists of a tone tier, an orthographic tier, a 
break index tier and a miscellaneous tier. 

The tone tier is the part that represents an utterance’s intonation pattern. It 
consists of ‘labels for distinctive pitch events, transcribed as a sequence of high 
(H) and low (L) tones marked with diacritics indicating their intonational function 
as parts of pitch accents or as phrase tones marking the edges of two types of 
intonation ally marked prosodic units’ (Beckman & Elam, 1997: 8). Pitch accents 
(whethei nuclear oi not, in our analysis), are marked with an asterisk, thus L*, 
H'o Additional ‘phrase tones’ are marked with a hyphen diacritic, thus L-, H-. 
Bitonal pitch accents are shown as L+H*. Each IP ends with a ‘boundary tone’, 
shown thus L 9c, H 9c. A ‘downstep’ is shown by the symbol !, thus !H. 

The bieak index tier relates to tonality, and involves various types of into¬ 
nation break (corresponding to our | and ||). Here is a pair of examples from 
Pierrehumbert & Hirschberg (1990): 


Georse 



Georee 



ate chicken 
H* 

ate chicken 
H* 


soup and got sick. 
H*L / H* H*L-L% 

soup and got sick. 

H*H- / H* H*L-L9c 


which correspond in our notation to: 

'George ’ate chicken \ soup 1 and 'got \sick . 

'George 'ate chicken / soup 1 and ’got \sick. 

—*—" ^ 

Falls are analysed as having an L% boundary tone, whereas rises and fall-rises 
have an H9c boundarv tone. 
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Chapter 2 

E2.1.7 

1. \Who ? 2. / Who ? 3. / Who ? 4. \ Who ? 5. \Who ? 

6. /Who? 7. \Who? 8. \Who ? 9. /Who? 10. / Who ? 

E2.3.3 

A: ' Who ’ s \that over there? 

B: It’s \ Jim , | I / think, 

A: 'What’s he \like? 

B: Oh he’s 'one of our best \students. 

A: 'What’s he \studying? 

B: 'Modern \languages. 

A: \Which languages? 

B: / Eng lish, | / French, | and \Spani sh. 

A: \That | sounds /interesting. 


E2.4.4 

A: I'm 'not really \/sure, | but I 'think I may have to \cancel our 

meeting. 

B: Oh Em 'sorry about \/ that . || 'What’s the \troubl e? Has ‘something 

come /up? 

A: Well \/actually | it’s my \mother. || She 'needs to go into \ hosp ital | 

and she 'wants \/me | to \take her there. 


E2.6.5 

A: 'Planning to go a/ way this year? 

B: We’ve 'just \been away. || We had a 'week in \Comw all. 

A: And 'how vwas it? 

B: Oh we had a vmarvellous time. || The 'only \/ prob lem | was the \ weathe r. 

Unvfortunately | it \rained most of the time. 

A: So 'what did you \do during all this rain? 

B: Well the 'great at tract ion | was the \Eden Project. ]] I found it 'utterly 

\fascinating. 
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E2.7.5 

(i) 

(iv) 


v polite (ii)\ brusque (iii) \ brusque 
v polite (v) v polite 


E2.11.3 for example, as a response to: 


E2.11.4 


They 'visit her every wveek . (polarity is positive; response is an agree¬ 
ment) 

They 'don t like the v teacher . (polarity is negative; response is a 
contradiction ) 

They 'don't eat \meat. (polarity is negative; response is an agreement ) 

They 'always finish on \time . (polarity is positive; response is a con¬ 
tradiction) 

You're 'not \strong enough, (polarity is negative; response is a con¬ 
tradiction) 

You’re a \ fool . (polarity is positive; response is a contradiction) 


E2.21.5 


(a) (i), 
(a) (i), 
(a) (ii), 
(a) (ii), 
(a) (i), 


(b) (ii) 
(b) (ii) 
(b) (i). 
(b) (i). 
(b) (ii) 


E2.21.6 Possible contexts: 


1 (i) Is Linda your secretary? 

(ii) Are you married to Penny, then? 

2 (i) I don't think much of Jeff. 

(ii) Does anyone admire Jeff? 

3 (i) Is that short man over there Peter Sudbury? 

(ii) So the bigger of the two must be Jim. 

4 (i) What about your family? Are they all in Manchester? 

(ii) I have a lot of relatives in the West Midlands. 

5 (i) Tell me about your grandchildren. 

(ii) I’m a lecturer in the Pharmacology Department. 
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E2.26.2 One set of possible scenarios: 


(i) 

'What have your \family been doing recently? 

• My \/parents | have 'been to \China. 

(ii) 

Has 'anyone you know 'ever been outside 

• My \parents | have 'been to vChina. 


/Europe? 


(iii) 

I was ‘wondering whether to visit \China. 

• My \parents | have been to /China. 

(iv) 

'Who’s been to \China? 

• My \parents have been to China. 

(v) 

'Where have your \parents been? 

• My 'parents have been to \China. 


Versions (i) and (v) are neutral, in that they make no presuppositions. They might 
be a narrow-focus reply to "Where have your parents been?’: version (v) is straight¬ 
forward, while version (i) involves a refocusing on my parents. Or they might be 
a broad-focus reply to ‘What’s new?’ or ‘Is there any news of your family?’. Or 
they might be used at the start of a new conversation or a new topic of conversa¬ 
tion. They differ in that (i) makes the subject my parents into a separate intonation 
phrase, while (v) does not. So (i) is more likely in slower, more deliberate speech, 
while (v) is more likely in rapidly spoken conversation. Both use a definitive fall, 
in Brazil’s terms ‘proclaiming’. 

In versions (ii), (iii) and (iv) the fall nucleus is in the phrase my parents , so 
focusing on it and marking it as the main part of the statement. This means 
that the topic ‘going to China’ must have been mentioned already. In (iv) have 
been to China is left unaccented, out of focus, and so forms the tail of the only 
IP: the whole utterance is ‘proclaimed’ as a single unit. This would be a likely 
narrow-focused response to ‘Who’s been to China?’. 

In (ii) and (iii) have been to China is treated as a separate IP with its own 
non-falling nucleus: that is to say, the speaker refocuses upon this material. This 
referring is more emphatic if done with a fall-rise, (ii), more routine if done with 
a rise, (iii). 

Version (iii) might be uttered in response to someone else having said ‘I’m 
thinking of visiting China.’ Version (ii) is also possible under those circumstances, 
but more plausibly would be a response to ‘ Has anyone you know ever been outside 
Europe?’ or to ‘No one seems prepared to travel far these days’ (assuming we are 
a long way from China). 


Chapter 3 

E3.1.1 


' footb all, 'vegetables, ' stripes , ' clothes , to' morr ow. 
'square , 'oblong, tri'angular, 1 circular, 'L-shaped. 
an' noyed , ' happ y, ec' stati c, dis'gruntled, o' kay . 


E3.1.2 The ‘traps’ are 1 prom ise and con' trol , which do not change their lexical 
stress. All the other words here are like digest. 
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E.3.1.3 


' Mosc ow. Pa'cific. ' Germ any. To'ronto, Ja'pan. 
coffe e. Coca-' Col a, 'bitter, ‘water, lemo'nade. 


E3.4.11 

eating apple (compound), exciting event (phrase), charming house (phrase), wish¬ 
ing well (compound), tuning fork (compound). 

E3.4.12 


'fishing, ' horse , 'writing, 'gambling, i'dea. 


E3.5.3 (Here and elsewhere the instructions ask only for the location of the 
nucleus. For completeness, however, we show all likely accents.) 


'Call the ' fire brigade. 

'Go to the po'lice station. 

'Wait for the ' Mor den train. 

'What are the exami'nation dates? 
'Get some plastic 'bags. 


‘Over the garden ' fence . 

'Let’s watch the ballroom 'dancing. 
I 'love winter ' sports. 

'Come to my country 'cottage. 
'What’s the weather forecast? 


E3.5.5 


Luston. | ’Warren Street. | ' Goodge Street, | 'Tottenham Court 'Road, | 
'Leicester ' Square . | 'Charing ’ Cross . 

'Paddington. [ 'Edgware ' Road , | 'Baker Street, | 'Great 'Portland Street, | 
'Euston ' Square . | 'King’s ' Cross . 

'Finchley ' Road . | 'Swiss 'Cottage. | St 'John’s ' Wood , | 'BakerStreet, | 'Bond 
Street, | 'Green ‘ Park , | Victoria. 

Harrison, | Journal ' Square , | ' Grove St, | Pa'vonia, | ' Christ opher St, | 'Ninth 
St. | 'Four teenth St. 

Bedford 'Avenue. | 'Lorimer St, | 'Graham 'Avenue, | 'Grand St, | Mont'rose 
'Avenue. 


E3.5.6 


'Pea 'Soup. | 'Chicken Pie. | 'Green ' Peas , ] ’Mashed Po'tatoes, | ' Fruit Cake. 

'Orange Juice. | ’Mushroom ’ Omel ette. | ’Green ’Salad, | Ba'nana 'Fritters, | 
Dun' dee Cake. 

'Won Ton Soup . | 'Beef in Black Bean ’ Sauce . | 'Prawn and ' Bean Shoots, | 
'Special Fried ' Rice . | 'Chinese ' Tea. 

Chefs 'Salad. | 'Chicken Club ' Sand wich. | ' Grapef ruit Juice, | 'Coffee 
'Latte. 

'Fruit Juice. | ‘Veal Esca'lope. | 'Boiled ' Rice , | 'Mushy ' Peas , | 'Strawberry 
Pav'lova. 
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Bond 



rose 







E3.5.9 

co ming , govern ment , uneducated, col leagues, any thing : wrong lexical stress, 
of, at: prepositions, the: article, can : modal verb (also old information, 3.8). 
it: pronoun. 

E3.6.3 


'May I intro' duee | 'Catherine ' Hughes | and her ‘husband ' Jim Hughes. 
I’d 'like you to meet 'Danny Ale xand er | and his 'wife 'Jenny Alexander. 
'Do you know Shaun ' Proth eroe ] and his 'wife Lucy 'Josephs? 

This is Pro'fessor Me 1 Call (or Pro'fessor McCall) ] and ' Mrs McCall. 
'Over 'there I are 'Shaun Mc'Cleod I and his 'brother 'Rudi McCleod. 


In the foregoing it is assumed that the speaker plans each IP separately. If they 
were preplanned together (3.8), we might get: 


'May I intro' duce [ ' Cathe rine Hughes | and her 'husband ' Jim Hughes. 
etc. 

No I 'don't xwant to become a member. ( . . .| to become a / memb er.) 

Oh I \hate doing housework. (. . . | doing / housew ork.) 

No I 'never \use public transport. ( . . . | public / transp ort.) 

No I’ve 'never wished South America. (. . . ] South A/merica.) 

I’m 'not \interested in footballers. ( . . . | in / footb allers.) 

studying pho'netics | and 'other useful subjects 

showing ' spani els | and 'other breeds of dog 

looking after ' cats | and 'other similar animals 

bring along ' Wayne | and the ' rest of the boys 

buying and selling ' phones ] and 'other electronic equipment 


E3.8.1 


a 'big book and a ' small book 

the 'first exam paper and the 'second exam paper 

'Andrew got drunk and ' Tom got drunk. 

'Monica fell over and then 'Lucy fell over. 

The 'second edition was better than the 'first edition. 


E3.8.2 


a 'bigbook | and a ' small book 

the 'first exam paper [ and the 'second exam paper 

'Andrew got drunk | and ' Tom got drunk. 

' Mon ica fell over | and then 'Lucy fell over. 

The 'second edition I was 'better than the 'first edition. 
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E3.16.9 

A: I’ve ’just bought some new \shoes. 

B: / Have you? 

A: \Yes, | and vAnna says | she thinks they’re 'very ssmart . (or: wery) 
B: Oh / does she? (or \does) 

A: \Lppk, | I’ m 'wearing them snow. || 'What do you s think ? (or: xyou) 
B: I 'don't think I'd have chosen them my v s elf. 

A: Oh / wouldn ’t you? 

B: vSorry, | \no. 


E3.24.6 


'Could you try a' gain 
'all over a‘ gain 
back to ' health again 
have you ' home again 
told you a'gain and a' gain 


E3.26.5 


be a'way for, get 'on with, look 


'm to, go ' through with, get a'way with. 


E3.27.2 


’come from, 'go with, ' looki ng for, stand ' back , drew ' back , 
drawn 'off, 'sorry for. an 'eye on. be a'way for, to 'deal with. 


E3.27.3 

(i) to pay in: to deposit funds, so this could be paraphrased ‘what currency did 
you deposit?’; 

( 11 ) to 'pay (in a currency = using a currency), so this could be paraphrased ‘with 
what currency did you pay?’. 


E3.28.3 


'handkerchief, 'pencil, 'details (AmE: de'tails), ' plates , 'meeting, 
'out, 'up. ' down , a 1 wav, 'forward. 

' port , mo'mentum. 'bottles. 

'up- 'essays, 'sitting (or: ' chair ), led 'in. 'run. 


Chapter 4 


E4.1.1 There are several possibilities. The following version seems the most 
likely: 
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When we got to the top | we paused for a rest. || Fortunately | we had some 
chocolate with us | and some bottles of water, | and Nell had some raisins, 
which were very welcome. || After we’d rested there for a few minutes | we 
were ready to continue our journey, | which we did | with a new spring in our 
steps. 

E4.2.1 Suggested tonalities for (i) reading aloud and (ii) unscripted speech. 

(i) The first thing we have to consider | is the earthworm and its relation to the 
condition of the soil. ]| In autumn, | falling leaves cascade onto the ground | 
and accumulate there. || If there were no earthworms | the leaves would rot 
down into a solid viscous mass | which would suffocate the soil beneath. | 
But what the earthworms do | is to drag down pieces of decomposing leaf into 
the soil, I bringing with them air and moisture, | so that the soil is rendered 
lighter and less compact. || The result is a good friable tilth | which is the 
gardener’s delight [ and in which plants grow well. || Without the earthworm 
| nothing much would grow at all. 

(ii) The first thing we have to consider | is the earthworm | and its relation 
| to the condition of the soil. || In autumn, | falling leaves | cascade onto the 
ground | and accumulate there. || If there were no earthworms ] the leaves 
| would rot down [ into a solid viscous mass | which would suffocate | the 
soil beneath. || But what the earthworms do | is to drag down | pieces of 
decomposing leaf | into the soil, | bringing with them | air and moisture, | so 
that the soil | is rendered lighter | and less compact. || The result | is a good 
friable tilth | which is the gardener’s delight | and in which plants grow well. 
|| Without the earthworm | nothing much | would grow at all. 

E4.4.1 Only the third line. 

' Here , colleagues,! • • • 

... the ' flowe rs, Mrs Jeffers. 

Mr ' Keny on, | .. . 

‘ You , Ms Sanderson, | . . . 

... the po' lice , Andrew. 

E4.5.2 

We’d 'better consider them indiwidually. 

They’ve 'all wani shed, | un/fortunately, (or . . .| unvfortunately.) 

We’ll finish them toxmorrow, | / hopef ully, (or . . .| v hopef ully.) 

a. The ' water evaporated xnaturally. 

b. The 'water e wapo rated, | xnaturally. (or The 'water ev vapo rated | . . .) 

E4.9.1 All can (to some extent) be disambiguated by appropriate location of 
intonation breaks, except possibly: 

red and blue shirts (= (i) red shirts and blue shirts; (ii) shirts, each of which 
is both red and blue) 
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Chapter 5 

E5.1.2 (a) false, (b) true, (c) true, (d) false, (e) false 

E5.2.8 

'seventy \eight, seventy /eight, 'seventy v eight . ’seventy / eight , /seventy 
\ eight 

it's 'nearly / ready , it’s x nearly vready, it’s /nearly \ready , it’s ^nearly \ready , 
it’s ,nearly /ready 

E5.3.5 

N fifty x three vthousand. /fifty /three \thousand, 'fifty 'three \thousand, 'fifty 
‘three / thous and 

I 'asked for 'smoked \salmon. I /asked for /smoked \ salmo n, I 'asked for 
'smoked /salmon, I x asked for x smoked vsalmon 


E5.4.1 

"The train was /absolutely \packed . 
-It was in xcred ible! 

"I vdidn't. 

-In the /garden? 

"I 'can't be \bothered. 


E5.10.1 


'nineteen, 'independent, association, 'undivided, 'misappropriation; 
'seventeen, 'controversial, 'fundamental, 'understand, 'thirteen 


Chapter 6 

E6.2.1 

a. (i) \fm going, (ii) “I’m \goina. 

b. (i) “She \did it. (ii) \She did it. 

c. (i) They have a v mar athon in London, (ii) They have a \marathon 

! in /London. 

d. (i) Em x sure he's v wron.g . (ii) Fm \sure , | he's v wrong , 

e. (i) Your / noteb ooks | are \excellent. (ii) Your /notebooks are 

\excellent . 

f- (i) They're wirtually | hndkstinguishable. (ii) They’re 'virtually 

1 indistinguishable. 

g- (i) I'm 'hoping to sucx ceed . (ii) I’m \hopi n.g to succeed, 

h. (i) How are you going to /do it? (ii) / How are you going to do it? 
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function word 3.3, 3.19, 5.13 
functions of intonation 1.5 

given information 3.6 
givenness, implied 3.8 
givenness, prospective 3.8 
grammar and chunking 4.3 
grammatical function 1.5 
grammatical word 3.3 
greeting 2.19 

head 1.4, 5.1-3 
head, complex 5.3 
head, falling 5.2 
head, high 5.2 
head, low 5.2 
head, rising 5.2 
head, simple 5.2 
heavy noun phrase 4.6 
hello 2.19 
here you are 3.18 

hi 2.19 
high fall 5.5 
high fall-rise 5.6 
high head 5.2 
high prehead 5.4 
high rise 5.7 
hypemym 3.7 
hyponym 3.7 

idioms 2.23, 3.11, 3.18, 3.20, 3.29, 3.32 
imperative 2.18 
implicational fall-rise 2.6, 2.7 
implied givenness 3.8 
imprecation 4.4 
imputed knowledge 3.33 
incidentally 2.23 
indeed 3.24 

indefinite pronoun 3.12 
indexical function 1.5 
information status 3.6 
informational function 1.5 
initials 3.2 
interference 1.6 
interjection 2.19 
interlanguage 1.6 
interrogative 2.12-15 
intonation break chapter 4 passim 


intonation group see intonation phrase 
intonation phrase 1.4, 4.1 
IP see intonation phrase 

key 5.16 
knowledge 3.33 

leading non-fall 2.20 
letters, names of 3.2 
lexical stress 3.1, 5.9 
lexical word 3.3 
lexicalized focus 3.10 
list 2.22,4.1 
locative adverb 3.23 
low fall 5.5 
low head 5.2 
low prehead 5.4 
low rise 5.7 

major focus 5.12 

marked prehead 5.4 

markup 6.3, Appendix 

meaning, intonational 1.1 and passim 

mid level tone 5.7, 5.15 

minor focus 5.12 

modal verb 3.20, 5.14 

multiple stress 5.10 

narrow focus 3.9, 3.16 
negative transfer 1.6 
new information 3.6 
no 2.10, 2.19 
non-defining 4.8 

non-fall 2.1, see also rise, fall-rise 
non-fall, leading 2.20 
non-fail, trailing 2.20 
non-supportive rise 2.9 
notation Appendix 
noun phrase (NP), heavy 4.6 
nucleus placement 1.4, chapter 3 passim 
numerals 3.2, 3.20 

old information 3.6 
old material, highlighting 3.31-2 
one (pronoun) 3.20 
only 5.14 

onset 1.4, 3.1, 5.1,5.13 
open list 2.22 

parallel structure 4.9 
parenthetical material 5.16 
particle, adverbial 3.25, 3.28 
particle, prepositional 3.26 
particle, separated 3.28 
phrasal verb 3.25-8 
place adverb 3.23 
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polarity, contrastive 3.14, 3.16 
positive transfer 1.6 
possessive pronouns 3.11 
post-primary stress 5.9 
pragmatic function 1.5, 5.11 and passim 
prehead 1.4, 5.4 

prenuclear pattern 3.1, 5.1-4, 5.8-14 
preposition 3.17. 5.14 
prepositional particle 3.26 
pre-primary stress 5.9 
pro-form 3.20 
pronoun 3.11, 5.14 
pronoun, indefinite 3.12 
pronoun, reciprocal 3.12 
pronoun, reflexive 3.12 
prosody 1.1, 1.2 and passim 
prospective givenness 3.8 
pseudo-cleft 4.7 
psychological function 1.5 

question, elliptical 2.15 
question, wh 2.12 
question, yes-no 2.13 
question tag 2.14, 3.16, 4.10 

reciprocal 3.12 
reflexive 3.12 
repeated material 3.6, 3.8 
reporting clause 3.22 
reusing words 3.31-2 
rheme 4.7 
rhythmic stress 3.1 
rise 2.3, 2.9, 5.7 
rise-fall 5.5 
rising head 5.2 
rule of three 5.9 

segments 1.1 

sentence adverbial 4.5 

separated particle 3.28 

shared knowledge 3.33 

simple head 5.2 

so (pro-form) 3.20 

somebody, someone , something 3.12 

stress, double 3.5, 5.9 

stress, lexical 1.2, 3.1, 5.9 

stress, multiple 5.10 

stress, non-accent 3.1 

stress, post-primary 5.9 

stress, pre-primary 5.9 

stress, rhythmic 3.1 

structure, parallel 4.9 


structure, signalled by tonality 4.1 
style 4.2 

stylized tone 5.15 
supportive rise 2.9 
suprasegmentals 1.1, 1.2 and passim 
synonym 3.7 
syntactic function 1.5 

tag question 2.14, 3.16, 4.10 
tail 1.4, 2.4 
temporal adverb 3.23 
tense, contrastive 3.14 
thank you 2.19 
theme 4.7 
then 3.24 

there (pro-form) 3.20 
though 3.24 

Three Ts 1.4, see also tone, tonicity, 
tonality 

time adverb 3.23 

tonality 1.4, chapter 4 passim 

tone 1.2, 1.4, chapter 2 passim 

tone concord 2.25 

tone, finer distinctions of 5.5-8 

tone meaning 2.26, 2.27, chapter 2 passim 

tone subordination 5.12 

tone, stylized 5.15 

tonic see nucleus placement 

tonicity 1.4, chapter 3 passim 

tonicity: difficult cases 3.34 

too 2.25, 3.19 

topic and comment 2.21, 4.7 
trailing non-fall 2.20 
transfer 1.6 

unfocused adverb 3.24 
unimportant words 3.20. 5.12 
uptalk 2.9 

verb, final 3.29 
verb, phrasal 3.25-8 
vocative 3.21, 4.4, 5.13 

wh + be 3.18 
wh question 2.12 
wh word 5.14 

word group see intonation phrase 
words, reusing 3.31-2 

xes 2.10. 2.19 
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yes-no answer 3.16 
yes-no question 2.13 
xou know 3.26 


















intonation - the rise and fall of pitch in our voices - plays a crucial role inflow we express 

* 

meaning. This accessible introduction shows students howto recognize and reproduce the 
intonation patterns of English, providing clear explanations of whatthey mean and how they 
are used. It looks in particular at three key functions of intonation - to express our attitude, to 

structure our messages to one another, and to focus attention on particular parte of what we 

% 

are saying. An invaluable guide to how English intonation works, it is complete with extensive 
exercises, drills and practice material, encouraging students to produce and understand the 
intonation patterns for themselves. The accompanying CD contains a wealth of spoken exam- 
pies, clearly demonstrating English intonation in context. Drawing on the perspectives of both 
language teaching and linguistics, this textbook will be welcomed both by learners of English 
and by beginning undergraduates in phonetics and linguistics. 

• — \ J 

m % 

• An invaluable introduction to how intonation works 

• Contains drills and practice material at the end of each section, enabling students to apply 

• * 0 

and practice the patterns they have learnt 

• Provides students with a theoretical understanding of intonation patterns, as well as the 

practical skills to understand and produce them 

• Suitable for both learners of English and students of linguistics 


There are few people who have the appropriate mix of theoretical background, descriptive 
awareness, phonetic skill, academic credentials and experience to produce a book of this kind 
... John wells is second to none’ 

DAVID CRYSTAL 


‘Based on ordinary spoken English and supported by clear explanations, this book throws a 
completely new light on the ever-changing phenomenon of English intonation, which will 
make it an integral part of many English phonetics courses worldwide. 

BlLJANA CUBROVIC, university of Belgrade 


‘How can anyone who aspires to learn or study English, whether phonetician, teacher or 


student, resist this book? it is going to be the Bible of English intonation. 

MASAKI TANIGUCHl, Professor of English Phonetics, Kochi university, japan 


J. c. wells is Professor of Phonetics at 
university college London. He has lectured in 
countries all over the world and makes regular 
appearances on BBC Radio and TV. He is author of the 
three-volume set Accents of English (Cambridge 
university Press, 1982). 

















































































































